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ECONOMIC  AN:  I  SOCIAL  ISSul^  V 

Southwest  Texas  State  University  * 

The  Natio  nal  EcoSjflriforcos,  Texas 

The  government’s  restrictive  economic  policies,  tight  money 
iind  the  highest  interest  rates  since  the  1860s  are  slowing  the 
pace  of  economic  activities,  sharply  reducing  home-building  and 
boosting  unemployment — in  the  name  of  fighting  inflation. 

Present  trends  point  to  a  continuing  rise  of  unemployment 
and  a  threatened  collapse  of  residential  construction.  There  is 
a  growing  danger  of  recession. 

By  the  early  months  of  1969,  the  government's  restrictive  tax, 
expenditure  and  monetary  policies  were  slowing  the  rate  of 
economic  expansion.  But  additional  measures,  during  the  follow¬ 
ing  months,  squeezed  the  economy,  with  particular  pressure  on 
residential  construction. 

The  prime  interest  rate  that  the  commercial  banks  charge  on 
loans  to  their  blue  chip  customers — the  rate  on  which  other 
interest  rates  are  scaled — was  raised  to  an  unprecedented  8*4  % 
in  June,  bringing  this  basic  price  of  money  up  31%  in  a  year, 
the  highest  price  increase  of  all.  Soaring  interest  rates  raised 
the  cost-of-living,  boosting  prices  from  the  farmer  and  manufac¬ 
turer  to  the  retailer  and  consumer — sharply  hiking  the  price 
of  homes,  mortgage  payments  and  rents. 

Home-builders  postponed  construction,  as  most  people  were 
priced  out  of  the  market  for  homes  and  new  apartments  and  as 
builders’  loan  costs  and  mortgage  rates  shot  up.  Rising  interest 
rates  compelled  local  and  state  governments  to  put  off  some  of 
their  planned  building  of  public  facilities.  Many  small-and  medi¬ 
um-sized  businesses  postponed  expansion  plans. 

On  top  of  these  policies  and  developments,  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  requested  appropriations  for  vital  social  programs,  such 
as  education  and  anti-pollution,  have  been  cut  substantially  below 
Congressional  authorizations.  Moreover,  the  Administration  an¬ 
nounced  a  75%  cutback  of  planned  federal  construction  and  re¬ 
quested  the  states  and  local  governments  to  curtail  their  building 
plans,  as  well. 

The  squeeze  on  the  economy  has  had  the  expected  dampening 
effect  on  sales,  production  and  employment. 

•  The  real  volume  of  total  national  production  increased  at 
a  yearly  rate  of  only  2%  in  the  second  quarter  of  1969 — down 
from  nearly  5%  in  1968. 
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•  Housing  starts  dropped  28%  from  a  yearly  rate  of  1.8 
million  in  January  to  a  rate  of  1.3  million  in  August  and  were 
heading  down. 

•  Retail  sales  in  the  June-August  period  were  up  only  2.4% 
from  the  same  months  of  1968— less  than  the  increase  in  retail 
prices,  indicating  some  decline  in  the  physical  volume  of  con¬ 
sumer-goods  sales. 

•  Unemployment  rose  222,000  between  January  and  August 
and  was  heading  up,  while  the  number  of  workers  compelled  to 
work  part-time,  because  full-time  work  was  not  available  in¬ 
creased  396,000. 

•  The  rise  in  unemployment  was  greatest  among  construction 
workers  and  Negroes — among  workers  in  home-building,  which 
was  hit  first  and  hardest,  and  among  the  least  skilled,  most  vul¬ 
nerable  Negro  workers.  Moreover,  the  rise  in  unemployment  and 
under-employment  was  spreading  to  other  parts  of  the  economy. 

The  squeeze  on  the  economy  has  been  growing  tighter  with 
adverse  impacts  on  workers,  consumers,  small  business  and 
farmers — -in  the  name  of  an  anti-inflation  program — yet  prices 
have  continued  to  increase,  despite  the  setback  and  threatened 
reversal  of  the  economic  gains  of  the  1960s.  The  cost-of-living, 
in  recent  months,  was  up  5*4%  from  a  year  ago,  washing  out 
all  or  most  of  the  buying  power  of  workers'  wage  gains  of  the 
past  year. 

Moreover,  the  Administration's  policies  have  been  hardly  ef¬ 
fective  in  combating  the  only  inflationary  demand  pressure  in 
the  economy — sharply  rising  business  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment,  which  increased  at  a  yearly  rate  of  about  1114%  in 
the  July-September  quarter.  A  10% -12%  increase  in  such  in¬ 
vestment  outlays  is  sxpected  in  1969,  despite  the  highest  interest 
rates  in  100  years  and  the  fact  that  industry  is  operating  only 
84  %  of  its  present  productive  capacity. 

Tight-money  and  high  interest  rates  have  had  little,  if  any, 
effect  on  the  investment  boom  of  the  big  companies — with  their 
own  large  reserves  and  their  lines  of  credit  at  the  major  banks 
where  they  pay  the  lowest  available  interest  rates.  Generally, 
restrictive  policies  affect  the  big  corporations  only  after  the 
incomes  and  demand  of  other  economic  groups  are  so  depressed 
that  the  sales  of  the  blue  chip  grants  are  curbed.  This  blunder¬ 
buss  policy  can  finally  curtail  the  investment  boom  by  pulling 
down  the  house,  with  large-scale  unemployment. 

The  one-sector  capital  goods  boom  rests  essentially  on  the 
skyrocketing  flow  of  cash  to  the  corporations — the  profit  infla¬ 
tion  of  the  1960s — while  improvements  in  wages  and  salaries 
lagged  far  behind.  The  unfair  distribution  of  the  benefits  of  the 
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economic  gains  of  the  1960s,  which  fuels  the  fires  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  boom,  is  clearly  seen  in  the  record. 

Between  1960  and  the  first-half  of  1969: 

•  Corporate  profits,  after  taxes,  skyrocketed  almost  95%. 

•  But  the  total  after-tax  personal  income  of  all  people  in  the 
economy  increased  only  76%,  reflecting  increased  employment 
as  well  as  the  income-gains  of  individuals. 

•  And  the  weekly,  after-tax  take-home  pay  of  the  average 
non-supervisory  worker  (over  47  million  in  private,  non-farm 
industries)  increased  only  35% — and,  in  buying  power,  merely 
10%.  Indeed,  the  buying  power  of  the  average  non-supervisory 
wage  and  salary  earner's  after-tax  weekly  take-home  pay,  in 
recent  months,  has  been  no  greater  than  in  1965. 

In  the  1960s,  after-tax  corporate  profits  rose  about  170% 
faster  than  the  weekly  take-home  pay  of  the  average  worker  and 
approximately  one-fifth  faster  than  the  total  after-tax  personal 
income  of  all  Americans.  The  corporations — particularly  the 
major  banks  and  blue-chip  giants — have  received  a  dispropor¬ 
tionately  large  share  of  the  economic  gains  of  the  1960s  and 
have  been  beneficiaries  of  the  rising  price  level. 

America  needs  a  much-improved  balance  between  the  buying 
power  of  wages  and  salaries,  on  the  one  hand,  and  business  pro¬ 
fits  and  outlays  for  plants  and  machines  on  the  other.  Such  better 
balance  in  the  private  economy  is  needed  to  provide  the  frame¬ 
work  for  economic  expansion,  without  booms  and  busts.  The 
profit  inflation  of  the  1960s  must  be  halted. 

A  reduction  of  price  pressures  can  and  must  be  .achieved, 
without  a  growing  army  of  unemployed.  The  employment-gains 
of  the  1960s  must  be  extended — and  not  reversed  by  stiffing  the 
economy. 

The  nation’s  efforts  to  solve  the  crisis  of  the  cities,  racial 
discrimination  and  poverty  must  move  forward.  To  call  a  halt 
to  these  essential  efforts,  which  were  begun  in  the  past  several 
years — or  to  bring  them  to  a  standstill — can  jeopardize  the 
future  of  America.  Therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  1.  The  top-priority  objective  of  national  eco¬ 
nomic  policy  should  be  to  achieve  and  sustain  full  employment — : 
jobs  at  decent  wages  for  all  people  who  are  able  to  work  and 
desire  employment.  The  federal  government's  tax,  expenditure 
and  monetary  policies,  in  combination,  should  encourage  the 
necessary  expansion  of  the  economy  to  provide  enough  job  op¬ 
portunities  for  full  employment. 

For  the  hard-core  unemployed  and  seriously  under-employed, 
adoption  of  a  large-scale  public-service  employment  program  is 
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essential.  The  government  should  become  the  employer  of  last 
resort. 

2.  The  Administration’s  blunderbuss  economic  policies  must 
be  replaced  by  selective  measures  aimed  at  restraining  the  spe- 
cmc  causes  of  actual  inflationary  pressures.  The  7%  tax  credit 
subsidy  for  business  investment  in  new  equipment  should  be 
ended,  as  well  as  the  fast  write-offs  of  investments  in  real  estate 
operations,,  except  low-  and  moderate-income  housing — to  curb 
the  profit  inflation  and  capital  goods  boom. 

3.  Government  action  is  needed  to  curtail  the  biggest  wave 
ot  business  mergers,  in  American  history,  which  has  been  cre- 
atmg  a  greatly  increased  concentration  of  economic  power  in 
the  hands  of  a  narrowing  group  of  business  firms  and  banks, 
with  a  growing  ability  to  administer  prices  in  numerous  indus¬ 
tries.  In  addition,  the  spotlight  of  public  attention  is  needed 
on  the  pricing  policies  and  financial  operations  of  the  dominant 
corporations  in  key  industries. 

Administration  and  the  Congress  should  take  every 
possible  action  to  roll  back  interest  rates.  A  careful  and  compre¬ 
hensive  Congressional  examination  is  needed  of  the  nation’s 
monetary  mechanisms  and  policies.  Such  an  examination  should 
form  the  basis  for  much-needed  reform  of  the  monetary  ma¬ 
chinery  to  provide  an  ample  and  growing  money  supply  and 
reasonably  low  interest  rates. 

5.  The  specific  causes  of  such  rising  pressures  on  the  cost-of- 
livmg  as  physicians’  fess,  hospital  charges,  auto  and  property 
insurance  rates  and  housing  costs  (including  soaring  land  prices 
and  interest  rates)  should  be  examined  carefully  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  selective,  practical  measures  to  dampen  these  pressures. 

6.  We  repeat:  If  the  President  determines  that  the  situation 
warrants  extraordinary  over-all  stabilization  measures,  the 
AFL-CIO  will  cooperate,  so  long  as  such  restraints  are  equitably 
placed  on  all  costs,  prices  and  incomes — including  all  prices,  pro¬ 
fits,  dividends,  rents  and  executive  compensation,  as  well  as  em¬ 
ployees’  wages  and  salaries.  We  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  as 
much  as  anyone  else,  so  long  as  there  is  equality  of  sacrifice. 

rn7‘  stagnation  of  real  wages  and  salaries  must  be  ended, 
the  buying  power  of  wages,  salaries  and  fringe  benefits  must 
rise  sufficiently  to  provide  workers  with  a  fair  share  of  economic 
piogiess  and  to  strengthen  mass  consumer  markets,  which  are 
the  foundation  of  the  American  economy. 

8.  Justice  in  the  federal  tax  structure  is  long  overdue  To 
provide  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  for  raising  federal  revenue, 
the  loopholes  of  special  tax  privilege  for  wealthy  families  and 
corporations  must  be  eliminated.  The  poor  must  be  taken  off  the 
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federal  income  tax  rolls.  The  tax  burden  on  low-  and  middle- 
income  taxpayers  must  be  reduced. 

State  and  local  government  tax  structurers  must  also  be 
revised  to  make  them  both  more  productive  and  more  equitable. 

!).  A  national  manpower  policy,  based  on  federal  programs 
and  funds,  is  essential  to  assist  workers  and  communities  to 
adjust  to  the  disruptive  effects  of  rapidly  changing  technology 
and  to  aid  workers  to  compete  more  effectively  in  the  job  market 
— as  a  supplement  to  policies  to  sustain  full  employment.  Central 
to  such  a  national  manpower  policy  is  the  need  for  an  effective 
nation-wide  U.S.  Employment  Service,  as  well  as  genuine,  public 
and  private  training  programs  to  up-grade  the  skills  of  the  work¬ 
force,  effective  measures  to  rehabilitate  the  economic  health  of 
chronically  distressed  communities,  adequate  systems  of  voca¬ 
tional  and  general  education  and  federal  relocation  allowances 
to  assist  unemployed  workers  who  wish  to  move  to  areas  of  job 
opportunities. 

10.  Full  and  fair  employment  opportunities  for  all  minority 
groups  are  essential. 

11.  Measures  to  solve  America’s  balance-of-payments  difficulty 
should  be  taken  within  the  context  of  policies  to  reach  and 
sustain  full  employment.  A  strong  full-employment  American 
economy  is  essential  for  strength  and  confidence  in  world  money 
markets.  The  government  should  be  provided  with  tools  to 
effectively  restrict  the  outflow  of  private  capital  from  the  United 
States.  We  urge  the  government  to  continue  to  take  a  strong  and 
positive  lead  in  working  for  the  development  of  an  international 
monetary  mechanism,  which  can  provide  a  sound  basis  for  the 
long-run  solution  of  the  balance-of-payments  difficulties  of  the 
United  States  and  other  nations. 

12.  When  the  war  in  Vietnam  ends,  the  government  should 
use  every  possible  means  to  assist  returning  veterans  and 
affected  defense  workers  and  communities  to  adjust  to  civilian 
employment. 

13.  We  urge  the  federal  government  to  develop,  as  soon  as 
possible,  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated  national  inventory 
of  needs  for  housing,  community  facilities  and  public  services, 
coordinated  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  A  detailed 
inventory  of  present  backlogs  and  growing  needs  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  each  state  and  metropolitan  area,  as  well.  On  the 
basis  of  such  national,  state  and  metropolitan  area  inventories 
of  needs,  the  federal  government  should  provide  plans  and  pro¬ 
grams  to  meet  specified  requirements  within  specific  periods  of 
time— through  financial  and  technical  grants-in-aid  to  the  states 
and  cities  and  guaranteed  loans,  as  well  as  through  direct  loans 
and  direct  federal  efforts.  The  timing  to  reach  established  targets 
for  meeting  the  various  categories  of  needs  should  be  speeded  up 
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or  slowed  down,  depending  on  the  availability  of  manpower  and 
productive  capacity,  within  the  context  of  expanding  programs. 
A  massive,  coordinated  national  effort  to  meet  these  needs  is 
long  overdue,  to  strengthen  the  fabric  of  American  society. 

14.  We  call  upon  the  federal  government  to  establish  a  techno¬ 
logical  clearing  house  to  gather  information  on  a  continuing 
basis  on  technological  change  and  its  effects  on  the  welfare  of 
the  American  people,  as  a  basis  for  public  and  private  programs 
ot  adjustments  to  the  disruptive  impact  of  spreading  automa- 
tion.  We  urge  the  government  to  provide  unions  and  employers 
with  a  comprehensive  information  and  assistance  service  that 
could  provide  assistance,  upon  request,  in  developing  labor-man¬ 
agement  solutions  for  the  complex  problems  that  are  related  to 
the  impact  of  automation  at  the  work-place.  We  also  urge  the 
government  to  encourage  research  and  development  in  new 
technology  for  meeting  national  needs  in  such  areas  as  pollution 
control,  urban  transportation  and  improving  the  quality  of  life 
m  the  1970s. 

?n  .implementing  the  intent  of  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946,  it  is  essential  that  the  President’s  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  annually  present  its  best  estimates  of  how  much  addi¬ 
tional  consumer  spending  and  business  investment,  as  well  as 
government  expenditures  and  investments,  will  be  needed  to 
achieve  and  sustain  full  employment  of  a  growing  labor  force, 
m  the  face  of  spreading  automation,  in  the  year  ahead  and  in 
the  coming  five  and  ten  years.  These  estimates  should  be  coordin¬ 
ated  with  the  government’s  inventory  of  needs  for  housing,  com¬ 
munity  facilities  and  public  services,  as  well  as  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  s  programs  towards  meeting  those  needs. 

^  ^n.  *?rder  to  improve  the  operations  of  the  economic  system, 

the  President  should  call  an  economic  conference,  early  each  year, 
attended  by  leaders  of  the  major  economic  groups.  Exchanges 
ot  information  and  viewpoints,  concerning  the  government’s 
forecasts  and  policies — as  well  as  trends  and  developments  in 
the  private  economy — can  improve  the  economic  policy-making 
process. 

We  are  confident  that  America  has  the  productive  ability  and 
human  ingenuity  to  meet  our  society’s  needs,  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  democracy  and  free  institutions.  The  1970s  can  be  a 
decade  of  substantial  improvements  in  the  quality  of  American 
life.  What  is  needed  is  the  will  and  national  sense  of  purpose  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  and  increasingly  urban  population 
and  to  strengthen  the  fabric  of  our  society. 
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Federal  Tax  Policy 

Federal  tax  policy  has  become  an  important  tool  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  nation’s  economic  and  social  goals. 

The  federal  government’s  revenue-raising  abilities  have  been 
increasingly  called  upon  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  and  in¬ 
creasingly  urban  population  for  public  facilities  and  services,  to 
alleviate  the  plight  of  America’s  25  million  poor  and  to  ease  the 
financial  pressures  facing  many  states  and  most  cities. 

Since  we  as  a  nation  seek  so  much  from  our  tax  system,  it  is 
imperative  that  taxes  be  levied  in  a  fair  and  just  manner,  adher¬ 
ing  strictly  to  the  principle  of  ability-to-pay. 

The  13.5  million  members  of  the  AFL-CIO  are,  almost  without 
exception,  taxpayers.  Union  members  appreciate  the  value  of 
government.  They  are  aware  of  the  need  for  public  funds  and  the 
facilities  and  services  such  funds  provide.  They  are  loyal  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  they  are  willing  to  pay  their  fair  share  of  taxes. 

However,  the  federal  income-tax  structure  has  drifted  far 
afield  from  America’s  standards  of  fair  play,  and  an  unduly  large 
share  of  the  cost  of  government  is  heaped  on  the  shoulders  of 
workers.  The  unfair  manner  in  which  federal  taxes  are  raised 
seriously  limits  the  effectiveness  of  federal  tax  policy  in  forward¬ 
ing  national  objectives. 

In  1967,  the  federal  income  taxes  paid  by  millionaires  averaged 
only  25%  of  their  total  income.  Twenty-one  of  these  millionaires 
and  134  other  persons  whose  reported  incomes  exceeded  $200,000 
paid  not  one  cent  in  federal  income  taxes. 

At  the  same  time,  an  $8,000-per-year  married  wage  earner 
paid  $1,000  in  federal  taxes  and  2  !4  million  taxpayers  whose  in¬ 
comes  fell  below  the  government’s  poverty-income  threshold  paid 
$100  million  in  federal  taxes. 

The  federal  tax  structure  is  rigged  against  wages  and  salaries 
— -against  income  from  work.  It  is  rigged  in  favor  of  unearned 
income. 

This  unfair  rigging  is  the  result  of  the  triple  standard  applied 
to  income  taxed  by  the  federal  government. 

One  standard  applies  to  wages,  salaries  and  other  forms  of 
so-called  ordinary  income.  This  income  is  taxed  in  full,  and  for 
workers,  the  tax  is  regularly  deducted  through  payroll  with¬ 
holding. 

A  second  standard  applies  to  income  from  the  sale  of  stocks, 
real  estate  and  other  so-called  capital  assets  at  a  profit.  Only 
half  of  such  income  is  taxed.  And  under  present  law  the  tax  can 
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bracket^  more  than  25% — even  for  those  in  the  very  top  tax 

A  third  standard  is  applied  to  certain  forms  of  income  which 
never  even  appear  on  the  tax  form,  such  as  the  interest  on  state 
and  local  bonds,  or  the  income  that  is  washed  out  by  phantom 
n°a"vX1Si^n*'  costs  as  oil  depletion,  fast  depreciation  write-offs! 
taxation^^ee^ing  arni  ^osses-  This  income  completely  escapes 

,wea^hier  you  are,  the  greater  are  the  opportunities  to 
take  advantage  of  these  preferentially  taxed  or  untaxed  forms 
oi  income. 

The  Congress  is  presently  engaged  in  an  effort  to  reform  the 
nation  s  tax  structure.  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  represents  a  major  step  down 
the  road  toward  tax  justice.  Unfortunately,  it  does  not  go  far 
enough  and  the  Administration’s  recommendations,  if  adopted 
would  undo  many  of  the  forward  measures  proposed  by  the 
House  and  add  additional  inequities.  The  House  action  should  be 
improved  upon  and  all  proposals,  including  those  of  the  Admin- 
istration,  which  would  move  the  tax  structure  still  farther 
away  from  America’s  standards  of  fair  play  should  be  rejected. 

The  House-passed  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  would  trim, 
though  not  eliminate,  a  number  of  the  loopholes  and  gimmicks 
m  the  tax  structure  that  provide  special,  unfair  tax  bonanzas  for 
the  very  wealthy. 

T,hf  House  action  would  also  eliminate  the  7%  investment 
credit  to  business  a  device  the  AFL-CIO  has  always  opposed, 
the  House  bill  would  also  curb  some  capital-gains  abuses  but 
the  preferential  capital-gains  half -tax — the  prime  culprit  in  the 
unfairness  of  the  tax  structure — would  remain  intact.  And,  the 
Administration  has  proposed  to  weaken  even  the  modest  capital- 
gams  reforms  proposed  by  the  House. 

It  has  long  been  the  AFL-CIO  position  that  all  special  tax 
privileges,  and  particularly  those  which  discriminate  between 
earned  and  unearned  income,  are  completely  unfair  and  must  be 
eliminated.  That  remains  our  position. 

Effective  loophole  closing  is  one  dimension  of  tax  justice- 
appropriate  tax  relief  is  the  other. 

Under  the  House  action,  the  working  poor  would  be  relieved  of 

Kn^+v,e<A  ^ ^ome-tax  obligation.  This  is  a  measure  long  sought 
oy  tilG  Ar  J-j-CIO. 

However,  unnecessary  tax  cuts  are  proposed  for  the  wealthy, 
and  only  a  modicum  of  relief  has  been  offered  to  those  just  above 
the  poverty-income  threshold  and  middle-income  wage  and  salarv 
earners.  ^ 
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The  Administration  claims  the  House  has  gone  too  far  in  its 
proposals  to  reduce  the  unduly  large  tax  burdens  borne  by  those 
<>l  low  and  middle  incomes.  But,  the  Administration  agrees  with 
I  he  House  proposals  to  reduce  the  taxes  on  the  wealthy. 

The  Administration  has  urged  the  Senate  to  grant  less  tax 
relief  than  the  House  bill  for  low-  moderate-  and  middle-income 
taxpayers  and  to  disallow  the  personal  income-tax  deduction  for 
state  gasoline  taxes.  On  top  of  this,  the  Administration  recom¬ 
mends  a  corporate  tax-rate  cut. 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  generous  rates  reductions  for 
wealthy  taxpayers  recommended  by  the  House  and  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  nor  with  the  Administration’s  proposal  to  disallow  state 
gasoline  tax  deductions;  and  certainly,  there  is  no  justification 
for  the  Administration’s  proposed  $1.6  billion  cut  in  corporate 
income-tax  rates. 

We  believe  there  is  every  justification  for  a  significant  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  taxes  paid  by  low-,  moderate-  and  middle-income 
taxpayers.  At  the  same  time,  we  believe  there  is  an  urgent  need 
to  protect  federal  revenues.  Dollars  must  be  available  to  fully 
fund  existing  federal  programs  and  enact  new  ones  to  enhance  the 
nation’s  economic  and  social  environment.  The  stage  must  not  be 
set  for  meat-axe  budget  cutting.  These  goals  can  be  achieved  by 
effectively  closing  tax  loopholes  and  ending  tax  gimmicks. 

The  AFL-CIO  seeks  tax  justice.  This  requires: 

1.  The  complete  removal  of  the  impoverished  from  the  nation’s 
tax  rolls. 

2.  A  meaningful  reduction  in  the  relative  tax  burdens  of  low- 
and  middle-income  families. 

3.  The  elimination  of  the  loopholes  of  special  tax  privilege  for 
wealthy  families  and  businesses. 

Most  of  the  present  inequities  in  the  tax  structure  have  devel¬ 
oped  over  a  quarter-century  of  horse-trading  for  special  priv¬ 
ileges,  frequently  under  the  guise  of  incentives  to  encourage  an 
activity  in  the  national  interest.  Unfortunately,  the  costs  of  these 
special  privileges  in  terms  of  dollars,  equity,  wastefulness  and 
taxpayer  confidence  have  far  outweighed  any  benefits. 

Despite  this  sad  record,  additional  tax  loopholes  for  wealthy 
people  and  corporations  are  now  being  advocated  as  panaceas 
for  virtually  every  national  ill  that  can  be  identified.  There  is 
talk  of  adding  new  tax  gimmicks  for  real-estate  operators, 
many  of  whom  are  now  more  accurately  considered  in  the 
business  of  constructing  tax  shelters  rather  than  shelters  for 
people.  And  there  are  tax-forgiveness  proposals  ranging  from 
those  which  would  provide  tax  incentive  subsidies  to  industry 
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for  on-the-job  training  and  inner-city  industrial  development  to 
those  which  would  encourage  gold  mining. 

Those  who  make  these  proposals  would  further  reward  those 
who  already  more  than  adequately  share  in  America’s  affluence, 
and  use  as  their  excuse,  the  plight  of  those  who  are  today  in 
trouble  because  they  do  not  have  their  fair  share. 

We  view  such  schemes  as  haphazard,  costly  and  wasteful 
approaches  to  meeting  the  nation’s  goals.  Tax  forgiveness  has 
the  same  impact  on  the  federal  budget  as  a  direct  expenditure. 
Yet,  through  such  gimmicks  the  federal  government  relin¬ 
quishes  budgetary  control  to  the  wealthy  investors  and  busi¬ 
nesses  who  reap  most  of  the  benefits — without  federal  perform¬ 
ance  standards.  When  a  privileged  few  are  provided  shelters  that 
enable  them  to  avoid  their  fair  tax  share,  others  must  reach 
deeper  into  their  pockets. 

We  believe  that  America  has  the  resources  to  meet  our  do¬ 
mestic  problems  and  help  solve  the  financial  crises  facing  many 
states  and  most  large  cities.  And  we  believe  that  the  federal 
government  through  its  broad  and  productive  tax  base  enjoys 
a  unique  ability  to  marshal  these  resources. 

But  we  believe  that  the  nation’s  best  interests  will  not  be 
served  through  tax-forgiveness  schemes  or  “no  strings”  aids  to 
states  and  localities  that  are  not  geared  to  specific  programs,  de¬ 
veloped  in  line  with  Congressionally-defined  national  priorities 
and  subject  to  federal  standards  of  performance. 

Finally,  we  call  for  unequivocal  dismissal  of  all  proposals  for 
a  federal  retail  sales  tax.  Whether  such  proposals  are  called 
value-added”  taxes  or  offered  clearly  as  a  tax  on  consumers, 
the  effect  is  the  same— those  who  can  afford  it  least  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  burden. 


The  Urban  Crisis 

This  is  a  time  of  crisis  for  urban  America.  Reflected  in  a 
broad  spectrum  of  social  and  economic  problems,  the  crisis  of 
the  cities  has  become  one  of  the  major  domestic  issues  of  our 
time.  The  problems  resulting  from  the  radical  and  rapid  social 
and  economic  changes  of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  now  de¬ 
mand  solutions. 

The  population  of  America’s  urban  centers  has  skyrocketed, 
with  an  increased  birthrate  and  the  migration  of  millions  of 
people  from  the  farms  and  rural  areas.  At  the  same  time  middle- 
income  families  have  been  moving  out  into  the  surburbs,  leav¬ 
ing  cities  with  a  minority  of  upper-income  families  and  large 
numbers  of  the  poor,  the  unemployed,  and  the  new  migrants. 
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In  I  ho  past  quarter  of  a  century,  the  spread  of  automation 
Iihm  reduced  job  opportunities  for  uneducated,  unskilled  workers 
hihI  speeded  up  the  shift  of  industrial  location  from  cities  to 
Hiiburks  and  outlying  areas.  The  need  for  adequate  housing, 
enmmmiity  facilities  and  services  has  soared,  while  the  tax  base 
tho  HLies  has  narrowed.  And  despite  the  long-overdue  adop- 
lion  ol  federal  civil  rights  legislation,  discriminatory  practices 
ore  still  a  widespread  reality,  although  rapidly  declining  under 
1,1(1  pressure  of  government,  as  well  as  of  churches,  trade  unions 
and  other  private  institutions. 

Slum  schools  frequently  fail  to  provide  quality  education  for 
Hio  children  of  inner  city  residents.  The  number  of  welfare  re- 
‘  ip'ents  has  continued  to  rise.  The  incidence  of  crime,  especially 
in  the  inner  city  areas,  has  gone  up  dramatically  over  the  past 
several  years.  The  availability  of  decent  housing  continues  to  be 
a  major  problem  for  the  poor  and  the  minorities  residing  in  our 
large  urban  centers.  The  availability  of  urban  transit,  of  sanita¬ 
tion,  health  and  other  community  services,  especially  in  the  poor 
neighborhoods,  continues  to  decline.  There  are  no  overnight  solu¬ 
tions  and  instant  panaceas  that  will  resolve  this  complex  of 
problems.  Slogans  won’t  produce  positive  results. 

We  in  the  AFL-CIO  believe  that  there  are  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  the  cities  and  we  are  committed  to  work  toward 
these  solutions.  We  recognize  that  our  cities  are  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  a  free  and  democratic  society. 

,  The  nation  has  been  alerted  to  the  seriousness  of  the  problems 
of  urban  America.  Already  some  positive  steps  have  been  taken 
toward  the  solution  of  some  of  these  problems. 

What  is  needed  is  the  commitment  of  very  substantial  amounts 
of  federal  funds  and  strong  national  leadership  to  these  pro¬ 
grams  that  are  necessary  to  revitalize  our  urban  areas  as  centers 
of  American  civilization. 

Housing  and  urban  development 

There  is  a  shocking  failure  in #  this  country  of  great  material 
wealth  to  provide  safe,  decent,  sanitary  housing  in  neighbor¬ 
hoods  open  to  all  and  available  at  prices  people  can  afford  to 
pay.  Today  there  are  at  the  very  least  11  million  substandard 
and  overcrowded  dwelling  units  in  the  United  States.  This  is  16 
percent  of  the  total  housing  inventory. 

In  the  1968  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act,  Congress 
set  a  national  housing  goal  calling  for  production  over  the  next 
ten  years  of  26  million  dwelling  units,  6  million  of  which  are  to 
be  for  low  and  moderate  income  families.  This  calls  for  produc¬ 
tion  of  600,000  moderate  income  units  per  year.  We  would  set 
the  goals  even  higher  and  include  an  annual  production  of 
1,000,000  low  and  moderate  income  units. 
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The  unmet  need  for  additional  housing  to  serve  the  lowest 
income  families  who  cannot  be  decently  housed  without  federal 
assistance  is  staggering.  It  is  a  critically  important  factor  in 
the  crisis  of  our  cities. 

Authorizations  for  low-rent  public  housing  should  be  stepped 
up  without  further  delay  to  a  rate  of  300,000  units  a  year  and 
as  soon  as  possible  to  500,000  units  a  year.  We  strongly  support 
the  proposal  in  the  1969  Housing  Bill  to  provide  additional  as¬ 
sistance  to  very  poor  tenants  of  public  housing  projects.  The 
neediest  families  must  not  be  excluded  from  public  housing. 

All  of  the  tools  for  urban  redevelopment  already  provided 
must  be  fully  activated  and  funded.  Also  fully  funded  and  put 
into  high  gear  should  be  low  and  moderate  income  subsidies 
for  home  ownership  and  public  housing,  model  cities,  urban 
renewal,  rehabilitation  grants,  loans,  and  mortgage  insurance, 
cooperative  housing,  rent  supplements,  housing  for  senior  citi¬ 
zens,  and  equal  housing  programs. 

Because  of  the  mobile  nature  of  their  work  and  of  their  low 
income,  provision  of  adequate  housing  for  migratory  farm  work¬ 
ers  and  for  their  families  is  a  special  problem  which  requires 
special  consideration. 

We  recommend  the  development  of  a  special  program  designed 
to  provide  “home  base  housing”  for  migratory  farm  workers 
at  strategic  locations.  Publicly  constructed  and  owned  housing 
centers  for  these  workers  and  their  families  should  be  included 
as  a  local  non-cash  grant-in-aid  under  the  urban  renewal  pro¬ 
gram.  Essential  community  facilities  should  be  provided  in  con¬ 
nection  with  such  centers  and  tenant  services  made  available 
to  help  meet  the  needs  of  migrant  families.  In  addition  to  pro¬ 
viding  the  needed  shelter,  such  “home  base  housing”  would 
have  a  salutary  stabilizing  effect  on  the  lives  of  migrant  farm 
workers  and  their  children. 

We  urge  that  a  campaign  be  started  to  let  the  American  people 
know  how  desperate  the  need  is.  We  urge  that  housing  programs 
be  assigned  top  priority  status  in  national  planning  and  that 
full  funding  of  programs  already  authorized  be  immediately 
effected. 

.  At  the  core  of  the  nation’s  housing  crisis  are  the  inflationary 
interest  rates  exacted  by  money  lenders.  Housing  has  been  the 
principal  casualty  of  the  stifling  effect  of  the  tight  money  policy 
on  the  economy.  As  a  result  the  critical  shortage  of  needed 
housing  instead  of  being  relieved,  has  become  more  acute. 

In  the  face  of  these  extraordinary  pressures,  adverse  to  hous¬ 
ing  progress  and  inimical  to  balanced  growth  of  the  whole 
economy,  we  call  for  special  measures  to  shelter  housing  from 
the  restrictive  effects  of  high  interest  charges,  and  for  a  sub- 
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'••hiiIIiiI  reduction  in  the  general  level  of  interest  rates.  We 
d:m  auk  for  a  combination  of  programs  designed  to  channel 
fumlu  into  low  and  moderate  income  housing. 

<  ’onerous  should  authorize  the  Government  National  Mortgage 
AuMoelnl.ion  to  operate  in  tandem  with  the  Federal  National 
IMorl gage  Association  and  with  other  private  investors  to  provide 
a  si rady  How  of  capital  financing  at  reasonable  interest  rates 

r"i  I . «ing  urgently  needed  by  low  and  moderate  income  fami- 

lii'M.  Instead  of  charging  the  discount  to  the  consumer,  any  dis- 
munls  that  are  necessary  would  be  absorbed  by  GNMA  as  part 
"f  »  sound  public  policy  to  assure  the  availability  of  housing 
('mincing  at  a  reasonable  price  for  those  of  low  and  moderate 
incomes  who  need  housing. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  in  addi- 
I  ion  to  its  present  authority  to  make  purchases  in  the  open 
market,  be  authorized  to  purchase  directly  from  GNMA,  FNMA, 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  the  obligations  of  these 
agencies.  This  would  make  it  possible  to  channel  funds  directly 
into  the  mortgage  market  when  needed  during  periods  of  mone¬ 
tary  stringency  and  high  interest  rates. 

We  support  the  pending  legislation  authorizing  the  use  of 
Veterans  Administration  funds  for  investment  in  VA  guaran¬ 
teed  mortgages.  In  addition,  we  ask  that  Congress  study  the 
feasibility  of  earmarking  a  percentage  of  the  Social  Security 
I  rust  Fund  for  investment  in  mortgages  to  produce  low  and 
moderate  income  housing. 

Union  organizations  are  presently  sponsoring  more  than  230 
housing  projects  and  in  these  projects  there  has  been  an  in¬ 
creased  use  of  the  most  modern  technology.  We  commend  these 
initiatives  and  the  foresight  of  the  Building  and  Construction 
Frades  Department  in  1968  in  making  possible  an  objective  re¬ 
search  study  of  prefabrication  in  the  construction  industry  by 
the  Battelle  Memorial  Institute.  Innovative  technological  im¬ 
provements  will  be  welcomed  by  workers  when  they  lead  to  lower 
housing  costs,  to  expanding  economic  activity  and  expanding 
employment  opportunities  and  when  labor  and  safety  standards 
are  fully  maintained.  However,  to  have  a  meaningful  effect  on 
costs  for  low  income  housing,  the  introduction  of  new  technology 
must  take  place  in  a  large  volume  private  market  with  full  scale 
support  by  all  levels  of  government  in  the  assemblage  of  large 
projects,  a  continuing  public  housing  program,  and  a  continuity 
of  mortgage  money  supply. 

Other  critical  aspects  of  our  national  policy  that  relate  to  the 
housing  and  construction  programs  must  receive  immediate  at¬ 
tention  and  implementation. 

Among  these  areas  of  concern  is  the  need  for  a  national  land 
policy.  While  the  ratio  of  average  site  value  to  average  housing 
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value  was  12  percent  in  1950,  it  rose  above  20  percent  in  1969. 
Inflation  land  cost  is  an  important  element  in  the  high  cost  of 
housing. 

It  is  our  view  that  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  calls  for 
the  formulation  of  a  national  land  policy.  The  AFL-CIO  recom¬ 
mends  that  such  a  land  policy  encompass  all  measures  necessary 
to  help  assure  availability  of  enough  land,  at  reasonable  cost, 
to  achieve  our  housing  goals.  Foremost  among  such  measures 
we  recommend  the  establishment  of  an  appropriate  housing 
land  “reserve”  to  meet  the  national  housing  goals.  The  land 
reserve  program  should  utilize,  among  other  sources,  a  write¬ 
down  of  land  for  low  and  moderate  income  housing  both  inside 
and  outside  urban  renewal  areas. 

If  people  are  to  live  where  housing  is  available  at  prices  they 
can  afford,  there  must  be  urban  mass  transit.  The  present  in¬ 
adequacies  of  urban  transportation  systems  in  most  of  our  cities 
place  a  special  burden  upon  the  city  wage  and  salary  earners, 
for  whom  getting  to  and  from  the  job  is  an  ordeal — and  increas¬ 
ingly  so  with  the  increased  relocation  of  industries  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs.  There  is  an  acute  need  to  modernize,  expand  and  reorgan¬ 
ize  the  urban  transportation  systems.  To  achieve  this,  adequate 
federal  grants  requiring  increased  authorizations  are  necessary. 

The  AFL-CIO  was  one  of  the  first  proponents  of  legislation 
to  develop  a  large-scale  program  of  building  new  communities 
located  at  a  distance  from  the  inner  city. 

The  benefits  from  this  program  would  be  two-fold:  First,  an 
opportunity  to  develop  well-planned  and  well-balanced  com¬ 
munities  that  upgrade  the  quality  of  life  for  all  who  live  there, 
while  accommodating  the  expected  increased  population.  Second, 
a  means  to  make  possible  large-scale  relocations  from  the  ob¬ 
solescent,  blighted  areas  in  the  inner  city,  thereby  permitting 
demolition  of  a  substantial  number  of  structures  in  the  inner 
city  that  have  outlived  their  usefulness  and  replace  them  with 
new  housing,  schools  and  other  facilities  needed  in  the  inner 
city. 

Above  all,  we  insist  that  there  be  assurance  of  economic  and 
social  balance  in  the  new  communities,  through  the  provision  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  low-  and  moderate-income  housing  open  to 
all  as  a  condition  to  federal  aid  in  any  form. 

The  medical  needs  of  the  nation’s  families  constitute  a  sepa¬ 
rate  priority  but  the  provision  of  group  practice  facilities  relates 
to  the  housing  and  construction  program.  The  national  health 
care  crisis  has  been  caused  by  a  progressive  breakdown  in  the 
capability  of  the  fee-for-service,  solo  practice,  entrepreneurial 
health  system  to  deliver  health  care  where  it  is  needed  at  loca¬ 
tions  convenient  to  the  total  population. 
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l  lM'  AFL-CIO  successfully  fought  for  and  won  an  extension 
<4  I  hr  mortgage  insurance  program  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
mo  Hint  out-patient  facilities  as  well  as  hospitals  and  nursing 
liomrM  are  eligible  to  receive  government  guaranteed  loans  for 
"l'  1,1  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  such  facilities.  All  affiliated 
mmiomm  and  health,  welfare  and  pension  funds  are  urged  to  pro¬ 
mo!  r  the  development  of  prepaid  group  practice  plans  utilizing 
Mm  1 1UD  guaranteed  loan  program  for  financing  the  cost  of  new 
health  facilities. 


Related  urban  programs 

A  major  component  of  the  solution  to  the  cities’  problems  is 
the  need  for  employment.  Many  of  those  who  live  in  the  inner 
city  have  few  skills,  are  poorly  educated  or  have  other  handicaps 
which  keep  them  out  of  the  job  market.  It  is  essential,  therefore, 
Unit  the  federal  government  make  possible  job  training  pro¬ 
grams,  coupled  with  essential  educational  and  social  services,  to 
equip  these  disadvantaged  workers  with  marketable  skills.  For 
Miose  who  cannot  be  absorbed  into  jobs  by  private  industry,  we 
urge  the  federal  government  to  develop  and  finance  a  program 
of  public  service  employment  which  would  permit  these  workers 
to  perform  necessary  and  useful  work.  We  urge  that  jobs  in 
essential  public  services  be  made  available  to  the  unemployed  and 
underemployed. 

In  the  area  of  public  welfare,  the  AFL-CIO  proposes  full 
federal  financing  and  administration  of  the  Nation’s  public  wel¬ 
fare  costs.  Under  such  a  program  persons  who  are  unemployed 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  and  those  who  can’t  work  should, 
with  their  families,  on  the  basis  of  need,  receive  payments 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  lift  them  out  of  poverty.  For  those 
who  are  unemployed  and  are  able  to  work,  training  programs 
directed  at  existing  jobs  should  be  available  with  adequate 
financial  allowances  while  training. 

To  help  those  who  are  poor,  the  AFL-CIO  strongly  recom¬ 
mends  the  continuation  of  the  OEO  anti-poverty  effort.  Although 
the  OEO  has  never  been  adequately  funded,  it  has  helped  thou¬ 
sands  of  workers  become  self-supporting  citizens.  Another  ap¬ 
proach  to  helping  the  working  poor,  proposed  by  the  AFL-CIO, 
is  to  extend  the  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and 
to  raise  the  hourly  minimum  wage. 

A  program  of  environmental  control  must  be  undertaken  to 
help  the  cities  maintain  pure  water  supplies,  to  rid  them  of 
polluted  air,  and  stop  the  pollution  of  lakes  and  rivers.  We  must 
conserve  and  provide  green  spaces  in  and  around  the  cities  so 
that  the  residents  may  have  play  and  recreational  facilities 
easily  accessible  to  them.  In  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
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in  the  cities,  the  AFL-CIO  calls  for  a  step-up  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  public  facilities  such  as  schools,  hospitals,  day-care 
centers,  play-grounds,  libraries  and  cultural  centers. 

T children  of  the  inner  city  should  not  continue  to  be  pe¬ 
nalized  by  the  unequal  educational  gap  between  the  privileged 
and  under-privileged  school  children  of  our  nation,  by  special 
incentives  to  teachers  in  slum  areas,  federal  subsidy  of  more 
effective  school  type  programs,  full  use  of  school  buildings  for 
job-traming,  adult  education  and  community  centers.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  vocational  training  must  be  realistically  geared  to  the 
modem  job  market. 

Economic  planning— under  federal  leadership,  and  including 
each  state  and  metropolitan  area— should  include  the  develop¬ 
ment,  coordination  and  maintenance  of  an  inventory  of  needs 
or  housing,  public  facilities  and  services  to  provide  the  basis 
or  adequate  funding  of  planned  programs  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  rapidly  growing  urban  population,  while  also  providing  a 
sound  foundation  for  an  expanding  private  economy. 

AFL-CIO  efforts 

This  national  complex  of  social  and  economic  problems  can¬ 
not  be  solved  by  city  or  state  governments  in  isolation.  Neither 
can  it  be  solved  by  private  enterprise  alone.  Solutions  to  these 
problems  require  nationwide  social  and  economic  measures  with 
adequate  federal  funds  and  federal  standards,  with  the  coopera- 
tion  ot  city  and  state  governments,  and  equally  important,  the 
willingness  of  non-governmental  institutions  and  of  individuals 
to  occupy  themselves  with  the  challenge  of  the  urban  crisis. 

Accordingly,  we  in  the  AFL-CIO  have  taken  steps  to  place  the 
resources  of  unions,  both  financial  and  human,  to  work  on  the 
urgent  problems  of  urban  America.  The  following  are  some 
examples  of  the  AFL-CIO’s  direct  involvement  in  urban  affairs: 

1.  We  have  created  an  Urban  Affairs  Department  to  co- 
ordmate  the  efforts  of  the  federation  in  the  fields  of  housing  and 
urban  renewal,  manpower,  poverty,  mass  transit,  and  related 
urban  problems. 

The  Urban  Affairs  Department  works  with  local  AFL-CIO 
central  bodies  and  national  and  international  unions  to  stimulate 
effective  participation  of  unions  and  their  membership  in  the 
critical  problems  facing  their  communities. 

2.  The  AFL-CIO  Mortgage  Investment  Trust  is  vigorously 

e£ m  cm  n^,es1fment  of  £eneral  treasury  and  pension  funds 
or  Ar  Li-ciu  affiliates  into  a  mortgage  investment  program  de¬ 
signed  to  help  provide  adequate  housing  for  America’s  low  and 
moderate  income  families. 
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The  Human  Resources  Development  Institute  was  estab- 
h  Iml  to  extend  and  expand  the  involvement  of  unions  in  man¬ 
power  training  programs  directed  at  helping  the  disadvantaged 
worker. 

I  I 'he  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliated  unions  have  given  crucial 
support  to  all  the  major  legislative  enactments  designed  to 
alleviate  the  problems  of  the  cities. 

A  The  AFL-CIO  has  worked  with  the  National  Housing 
Conference  for  better  housing  and  better  urban  living  for  all 
Americans.  The  NHC  more  than  deserves  the  continued  support 
of  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliated  unions. 

6.  The  AFL-CIO  participated  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Urban  Coalition  for  creation  of  a  broad-based  alliance  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  concerned  with  the  crisis  of  the  cities. 

7.  AFL-CIO  unions  have  fought  for  fair  housing  both  legis¬ 
latively  and  in  practice:  the  more  than  230  housing  projects 
providing  housing  for  several  hundred  thousand  families,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  AFL-CIO  affiliates  across  the  nation  are,  without 
exception,  open  to  all  Americans  without  regard  to  race,  creed, 
color  or  national  origin. 

The  crisis  of  the  cities  did  not  come  without  warning.  It  has 
been  coming  for  a  long  time.  The  solutions  will  not  come  easily 
nor  quickly.  We  have  proposed  a  program  of  action. 

Organized  labor  has  a  crucial  role  to  play  in  the  revitaliza¬ 
tion  of  our  cities.  We  urge  our  national  and  international  unions, 
their  affiliated  locals,  district  councils  and  state  and  local  central 
bodies  to  participate  with  the  AFL-CIO  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  in  its  programs  and  to  fulfill  our  historic  mission  in  the 
continual  improvement  of  the  quality  of  American  life  for  all 
citizens. 


Urban  Mass  Transportation 

WHEREAS,  the  development  of  an  adequate  system  of  bal¬ 
anced  public  transportation  is  essential  to  the  continued  life  of 
our  urban  areas  and  basic  to  their  social  health  and  economic 
growth;  and 

WHEREAS,  what  is  needed  by  all  citizens  is  low  fare,  conveni¬ 
ent  and  efficient  public  transportation  alternatives  to  the  auto¬ 
mobile  supported  by  general  tax  funds ;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Nixon  administration  has  recently  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Congress  proposals  to  provide  long-term  financing 
for  expanded  urban  public  transportation  programs;  therefore, 
be  it 
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RESOLVED:  1.  That  the  AFL-CIO  urges  the  Congress  to 
enact  an  expanded  federal  program  of  aid  to  urban  mass  trans¬ 
portation  by  amendment  and  extension  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964,  with  a  total  authorization  and  fund¬ 
ing  of  not  less  than  $1  billion  a  year  over  a  12-year  period 
beginning  with  fiscal  1971 : 

2.  That  the  Congress  should  firmly  demonstrate  its  intention 
t?  an  on-going  program  to  the  full  level  of  authorizations, 
either  through  establishment  of  an  appropriately  financed  mass 
transportation  trust  fund,  or  through  adoption  of  a  system  of 
advance  appropriations  to  assure  future  funding  of  essential 
projects; 

3.  That  a  fair  and  equitable  method  of  cost-sharing  among 
all  those  who  benefit  from  the  availability  of  public  transporta¬ 
tion  should  be  used  to  finance  this  program.  A  system  of  ear¬ 
marked  user  charges  will  not  work  because  those  most  dependent 
on  public  transportation  in  our  society  are  the  poor  and  under¬ 
privileged  who  cannot  afford  to  use  the  automobile  for  their 
essential  transportation ; 

4.  That  any  program  of  expanded  federal  aid  to  transportation 
must  retain  intact  the  pattern  of  financing1,  planning  and  sub- 
stantive  labor  protection  requirements  presently  in  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act; 

5.  That  any  accelerated  program  of  capital  investment  in  mass 
transit  improvements  and  equipment,  including  advance  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  land  and  future  rights-of-way,  should  be  supplemented 
by  a  carefully  drawn  new  program  of  operating  supplements  in 
aid  of  essential  commuter  and  other  transportation  services, 
including  those  to  and  from  job  training  centers,  employment 
opportunities,  health  facilities,  educational  institutions,  recrea¬ 
tional  and  cultural  faclities ; 

•  emphasis  in  our  governmental  highway  programs 

m  urban  areas  must  be  broadened  to  permit  the  use  of  such  ear¬ 
marked  funds  for  additional  land  acquisition  and  construction 
oi  a  highway  and  freeway  network  designed  to  serve  rail  and 
bus  transportation  as  well  as  the  private  automobile,  through 
reserved  bus  lanes  and  grade-separated  transit  rights  of  way, 
and  the  like; 

7.  That  present  programs,  under  which  private  transit  sys¬ 
tems  are  not  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  present  act  and 
may  receive  federal  funds  under  proper  safeguards  to  insure 
public  participation  and  control,  should  be  retained ; 

8.  That  the  Congress  should  make  plain  that  the  obligation 
to  maintain  labor  standards  includes  the  payment  of  prevailing 
wages  to  all  workers  engaged  in  the  construction  and  operation 
ot  mass  transit  facilities  in  any  program  involving  federal  finan- 
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'  in I  assistance.  Such  standards  should  also  guarantee  to  rail  and, 
l  i  nnsit  workers  the  first  opportunity  for  employment  on  any  new 
I  ra  asportation  system  which  is  built  with  federal  funds.  In 
addition,  we  belieye  that  the  federal  government  should  share  in 
lln'  costs  of  providing  displacement  allowances  under  employee 
arrangements  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 


Financing  State  and  Local  Governments 

The  nation’s  50  states  and  81,000  counties,  municipalities, 
lownships,  school  districts  and  special  districts  are  fighting,  fre¬ 
quently  against  overwhelming  odds,  to  keep  up  with  the  changes 
in  American  life. 

Last  year,  to  meet  large  and  growing  demands  for  education, 
health  care,  public  assistance,  transportation  and  such  other 
community  functions  as  police  and  fire  protection,  waste  disposal, 
sewage,  pollution  control  and  urban  renewal,  these  government 
units  spent  $102  billion — $38  billion  more  than  five  years  ago. 

To  meet  these  costs,  state  and  local  governments  increased  tax 
revenues  by  40%  between  1963  and  1968.  Their  debts  grew  by 
$36  billion  and  the  federal  government  more  than  doubled  the 
flow  of  grant-in-aid  funds— from  $8.6  billion  in  1963  to  $10.6 
billion  in  1968.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1970,  federal  grants-in- 
aid  to  states  and  local  governments  are  expected  to  reach  $25 
billion. 

Despite  great  and  growing  needs  for  revenue,  most  states  and 
localities  have  failed  to  adopt  tax  systems  that  are  equitable  and 
productive. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  long  maintained  that  the  first  element  to  a 
fair  and  productive  tax  structure  is  that  the  tax  be  based  on 
income — on  ability  to  pay.  Secondly,  taxpayers  in  low- and  middle- 
income  ranges  should  pay  lower  rates  than  those  in  upper  brack¬ 
ets.  Third,  the  tax  should  take  into  account  special  circumstances 
such  as  family  size,  medical  costs,  and  casualty  losses,  which  affect 
ability-to-pay. 

In  addition  to  being  fair,  income  taxes  are  productive  revenue- 
generators — automatically  growing  with  the  expansion  of  sales, 
employment  and  income.  In  contrast,  revenues  from  regressive 
taxes — those  on  sales  and  property — do  not  grow  as  rapidly  as 
the  expansion  of  the  economy,  resulting  in  inadequate  revenue 
and  pressures  for  further  increases  of  tax  rates  on  sales  and  prop¬ 
erty. 

Sales  taxes  account  for  three-fifths  of  state  tax  revenues.  Local 
governments  rely  upon  property  taxes  for  over  four-fifths  of 
their  tax  dollars.  Of  the  $68  billion  in  taxes  collected  by  these 
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governments  in  1968,  less  than  $10  billion  came  from  income 
taxes.  Moreover,  even  when  state  governments  levy  income  taxes, 
they  are  seldom  genuinely  progressive  taxes,  based  on  ability-to- 
pan'j  «  1  ocal  government  income  taxes  are  more  properly 
called  wage  taxes” — they  are  neither  progressive  nor  do  they 
reach  the  investment  income  of  the  wealthy. 

The  AFL-CIO  believes  that  if  the  states  and  localities  are  to 
begin  to  close  the  gap  between  public-service  needs  and  available 
resources,  they  must  increase  their  reliance  upon  truly  progres¬ 
sive  income  taxes  based  on  ability-to-pay. 

At  the  same  time,  efforts  must  be  made  to  blunt  the  inequities 
oi  sales  and  property  taxes.  Items  such  as  food  and  medicine 
should  not  be  taxed ;  credits  and  rebates  against  the  state  income 
tax  should  be  permitted  to  ease  the  burden  of  sales  and  property 
taxes  on  low-  and  moderate-income  groups. 

Even  with  fairer  and  more  productive  tax  structures,  many 
state  and  local  governments  would  still  be  unable  to  provide  an 
adequate  level  of  public  services.  Financial  aid  must  come  from 
higher  levels  of  government. 

Greater  efforts  should  be  made  by  the  states  to  use  their 
broader  tax  base  in  aiding  metropolitan  areas.  In  many  areas  a 
major  financial  problem  would  be  eased  if,  for  example,  the 
states  took  on  a  larger  share  of  the  costs  of  public  education. 

*The  federal  government’s  superior  revenue-raising  abilities 
should  be  increasingly  utilized  to  aid  the  states  and  localities. 

1  he  flow  of  categorical  grants-in-aid  for  specific  programs  in  the 
nation  s  interest  such  as  education,  manpower  training,  health 
and  hospitals,  metropolitan  transportation,  air-  and  water-pollu- 
a1™  0  ’  and  u,rban  renewal  must  increase.  Moreover,  the 

p  ^  s  proposal  for  full  federal  financing  and  administration 
ot  the  nation  s  public-welfare  costs  would  help  in  the  fight  to 
eliminate  poverty  and  at  the  same  time  alleviate  a  major  source 
ot  pressure  on  many  state  and  local  budgets. 

*The  present  federal  income-tax  treatment  of  state  and  local 
tax  payments  should  be  reviewed.  Methods  should  be  enacted 
which ;  would  improve  the  fairness  in  the  distribution  of  the 
nation  s  total  tax  burden  and  spur  the  states  toward  the  adoption 
ot  more  equitable  and  productive  tax  structures,  such  as  a  federal 
income  tax  credit  for  state  and  local  income  tax  payments. 

Finally,  the  AFL-CIO  believes  that  federal  funds  should  not 
be  shared  with  the  states  on  a  no-strings  basis.  The  nation’s 
best  interests  will  not  be  served  through  block  grants  or  other 
tederal  tax-sharing  devices  which  are  not  tailored  to  specific  pro- 
gram  needs,  developed  in  line  with  national  goals  and  priorities 
subject  to  Congressional  scrutiny,  and  conducted  under  federal 
standards  of  performance. 
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Monetary  Policy 


America  needs  a  monetary  policy  that  can  provide  a  sufficient 
■iipply  of  money  and  credit,  at  reasonable  interest  rates,  to 
:.ci've  the  requirements  of  the  American  people  for  full  employ¬ 
ment,  economic  growth  and  public  facilities  and  services,  while 
i. voiding  cycles  of  boom  and  bust.  To  achieve  this  goal,  monetary 
policy  must  be  linked  with  federal  tax,  expenditure  and  other 
national  economic  policies  in  a  common  effort. 

This  goal  has  been  undermined  in  a  trend  of  rising  interest 
rates  and  frenzied  competition  among  lending  institutions,  which 
have  served  the  interests  of  the  major  banks  and  other  lenders, 
at  the  expense  of  consumers,  home-buyers,  smaller  businesses, 
farmers,  state  and  local  governments  and  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
I  nterest  rates  have  been  in  an  upward  see-saw  trend  for  nearly 
20  years. 

In  the  name  of  fighting  inflation,  interest  rates  were  raised, 
in  1969,  to  the  highest  levels  in  100  years  and  the  supply  of 
credit  for  housing  and  public  facilities  was  squeezed  almost  dry. 
The  prime  interest  rate  for  blue  chip  corporate  borrowers  was 
raised  in  June  to  8!/2% — the  fifth  rise  in  six  months,  bringing 
this  basic  price  of  money  81%  above  a  year  before  and  89% 
more  than  in  early  1965.  Other  interest  rates,  which  are  scaled 
on  the  prime  rate,  also  went  up.  Since  interest  rates  are  a  factor 
in  almost  every  conceivable  consumer  purchase,  these  soaring 
rates  pushed  up  the  prices  of  consumer  goods,  mortgages  and 
rents,  contributing  to  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Skyrocketing  rates  on  mortgages  and  loans  to  home-builders 
— accompanying  the  squeeze  on  available  credit  for  housing — 
brought  a  sharp  drop  in  housing  starts  from  a  yearly  rate  of  1.8 
million  in  January  1969  to  1.3  million  in  July  and  continuing 
down,  with  rising  unemployment  of  workers  in  residential  con¬ 
struction.  While  high  interest  rates  and  tight  money  hit  home- 
building  fastest  and  hardest,  other  industries  were  also  being 
affected  by  the  summer  months. 

However,  booming  business  investment  in  new  plants  and 
machines — the  only  sector  of  inflationary-demand  pressures  in 
the  entire  national  economy — continued  up  rapidly  in  1969.  The 
major  corporations,  which  have  fueled  the  investment  boom, 
have  large  internal  flows  of  cash,  their  own  methods  of  raising 
capital  and  when  they  borrow  funds,  they  pay  the  lowest  interest 
rates  on  loans.  By  September,  the  monetary  policy  was  affecting 
most  parts  of  the  economy,  except  booming  business  investment. 
The  big  corporations  can  be  affected  by  high  interest  rates  and 
tight  money,  as  in  the  past,  only  after  the  economic  activities  and 
incomes  of  most  parts  of  the  economy  are  sufficiently  stalled  or 
depressed  to  curb  the  sales  and  incomes  of  the  blue  chip  giants. 
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t,  The  c?st  *his  Policy  to  the  American  people  is  enormous 
matv  DS^nt'0^  increases  in  living  costs  and  has  locked 
Sat  w  ll  hil.  f  outrageously  high-mterest  debt  obligations, 
tnat  will  have  to  be  paid  for  many  years  to  come  It  has  de 

SnTneAreS  d?,nm-  construction’  at  a  time  when  a  great  expan- 
threatl™* ' me-buildmg  is  needed.  It  is  boosting  unemployment  and 
threatens  the  entire  economy  with  recession. 

Experience  with  similar  policies  during  the  past  20  years  is 
proof  of  the  dangers  of  blunderbuss  monetary  meas¬ 
ures,  based  on  high  interest  rates.  Therefore  be  it 

!u£pIr  of  money  and  credit  and  the  rates  of 
interest  in  the  United  States  should  be  determined  by  the  needs 
ot  the  American  economy  for  sustaining  full  employment  and 
economic  growth.  When  excessive  demand  pressures  affect  parts 
an-,*  ^  eC  the  Federal  Reserve  and  other  government 

agencies  should  adopt  measures  to  regulate  and  control  those 

in  1*969  are  Causmg  the  Pr°blcms,  such  as  business  investment 

^  C°nfres+S-  should  return  to  a  policy  of  low  interest  rates  as 
a  matter  of  national  policy. 

The  Federal  Reserve  should  be  required  by  Congress  to  roll 
loweredrbyniawntereSt  rat6S’  and  interest  rate  ceilings  should  be 

The  Federal  Reserve  should  use  its  authority  to  move  interest 
rates  downward  and  to  maintain  reasonably  low  interest  rates 

an?  employment  °n£r’term  l0anS  wWch  affect  econ°mic  growth 

virwfh?  «?PS05t  t(?  mortgage  and  housing  needs  should  be  pro- 
fedefal  government  as  part  of  the  nation’s  monetary 
Pphcy.  The  monetary  needs  of  residential  construction  should  be 
sheltered  during  periods  of  monetary  restraint. 

The  Federal  Reserve  system  should  be  required  by  Congress 
to  act  in  harmony  with  the  economic  policies  of  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government. 

should  revise  the  structure  and  organization  of  the 
entire  Federal  Reserve  system  and  create  an  effective  central 

gfS+?em—mC  Udl??  removal  of  all  aspects  of  private  own- 
ership  of  the  government  s  central  banking  system. 

enri^F^rW?!  °p  the  goverain£  and  advisory  committees  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  system,  including  the  regional  banks 
s  ould  be  opened  up  to  representation  from  major  groups  in  the 

^«°my~inc  udmg  consumers,  organized  labor  and  small  busi- 
ness. 
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I’ho  increasing  concentration  of  banking  and  its  interlocking 
btiMlnoss  connections  is  dangerous  to  the  economy.  Anti-trust 
Iihvm  should  be  applied  effectively  to  banking  operations  and 
•'M  i iris  should  be  made  to  force  banks  to  be  more  competitive  and 
h'Ms  interlocked  with  non-bank  business  interests. 

I  tales  of  interest  and  the  supply  of  money  and  credit  should 
In'  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  American  people — not  by  the 
Interests  of  American  bankers  or  decisions  by  foreign  central 
banks. 


Balance  of  Payments 

America’s  balance  of  payments  problems  continue  to  concern 
I  Inited  States  policymakers  and  citizens.  The  twenty-five-year-old 
world  monetary  mechanism  continues  to  show  signs  of  periodic 
strain,  despite  recent  attempts  to  strengthen  it. 

The  American  dollar  has  proved  its  value  as  a  medium  of 
international  exchange.  The  adoption  of  Special  Drawing  Rights 
will  be  a  helpful  means  of  adding  to  world  reserves.  But  the 
strength  of  the  dollar  depends  on  the  streength  of  the  U.S. 
economy  at  home — not  the  whim  of  foreign  or  U.S.  bankers, 
the  gold  in  Fort  Knox,  the  desires  of  U.S.-based  international 
companies  to  expand  abroad  or  the  ability  of  private  investors 
to  reap  windfalls. 

The  AFL-CIO  rejects  the  view  that  increased  unemployment 
or  depression  of  the  American  economy  is  an  appropriate  “trade¬ 
off”  for  an  improved  balance  of  payments.  America’s  costs  and 
prices  in  world  markets  are  increasingly  dependent  on  corporate 
pricing  and  investment  policies  at  home  or  abroad.  Restraint  of 
U.S.  wages  or  creation  of  increased  unemployment  will  not  help 
the  U.S.  dollar  and  will  hurt  the  economy,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Many  recent  international  actions  have  affected  the  course  of 
U.S.  balance  of  payments — such  as  the  evaluation  of  the  French 
franc  and  reports  about  changes  in  the  value  of  the  German 
mark.  Rising  interest  rates  in  every  industrial  country  means 
competitive  attractions  for  speculators,  but  no  sound  under¬ 
pinning  for  a  world  economy:  interest  rate  competition  among 
the  major  industrial  nations  is  a  threat  to  their  economic  secur¬ 
ity  and  to  international  economic  relations. 

Reports  of  an  estimated  $15  billion  deficit  (annual  rate)  in 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  in  the  second  quarter  of  1969, 
cannot  be  ignored.  The  continued  failure  of  the  administration 
to  restrain  private  capital  outflows,  supervise  foreign  private 
investment  actions,  regulate  and  seek  realistic  remedies  for  the 
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U.S.  trade  balance  will  mean  further  difficulties  for  the  United 
States  at  home  and  abroad.  Therefore,  be  it 

improve  ^the^methn^  AFL~CI9  cads  uP°n  the  Administration  to 
methods  of  meeting  balance  of  payments  pressures 

SnheconoemyameW°rk  °f  ^  expandin^  high-employment  Ameri- 
Measures  to  depress  the  national  economy  in  the  name  of 

homeCshouldabf  the"  deteJmfningfacto^ffui  ^oficy0110"17  &t 
necessary!"0  S  Sh°Uld  be  effec“TO,y  ■"aintained  L  as  loTi 

last^ot  fhpwl181^  and  ,con)ro1  on  traveI  should  be  among  the 
o f  payments  dSig6”8  °f  “  ^  SOciety  in  dealil«  "<«>  Wance 

America  should  encourage  the  use  of  U.S.  flag-shims  in 

inate  arafnst  tTs  ^  6n-d  °f  fTght  rate  structures  that  discrim¬ 
inate  against  U.S.  shipping  and  exports.  The  government  should 

fnation°teCt  ^  C°mmerCe  fr°m  other  ^es  of  Sei^ d iscrS 

Ta,x  subsidies  to  U.S.  exports  are  not  needed. 

American  collective  bargaining  and  labor  policies  should  not 
menS  Sems.”1  ir0VOTnment  atteraPts  balance  of  pay- 

Information  on  details  that  affect  the  balance  of  payments— 
product  flows  for  exports,  imports,  and  their  relations  toprivate 

actual  bTllS^n?’  mUSt  C6  mrade  available-  Clear  reporting  of 
shouM  be  required. Payme”tS  %“reS  by  the  U  S'  Government 

Continued  efforts  toward  a  better  international  monetary 

™eafi“stS”en  AddS  Cfl®  ^ecial  Drawing  Rights  mechanism 
is  a  first  step  Additional  flexible  mechanisms  should  be  explored 

pandtafcredifneeT  tiV6  machiMry  world's  ex- 


Modernization  of  the  Federal  Budget 


~TJ?e  AC1"'?1?  f<?r,  many  years  has  called  for  meaningful  re 
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budget  policies  lie  at  the  heart  of  financial  and  economic  pro- 
i*i. hi iming  of  the  United  States  government.  Fundamental  re- 
i < m  ni  of  present  methods  of  annually  presenting  the  federal 
I  Midget  is  indispensable  if  the  President  is  to  manage  adequately 
rnvernment  resources,  and  to  formulate  sound  monetary,  tax 
mid  public  investment  policies,  both  immediate  and  longer  range. 

'Hie  previous  administration  took  several  much-needed  steps 
Inward  a  modern  budget  presentation  for  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  but  failed  to  include  a  capital  budget  as  part  of  these 
reforms. 

The  lack  of  a  federal  capital  budget  makes  it  difficult  to  plan 
nid  execute  needed  public  sector  programs,  particularly  those 
calculated  to  stimulate  job-creation  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
rapidly  growing  population  for  expanded  and  improved  public 
facilities. 

A  modern  busines-like  budget  for  the  federal  government 
would  establish  one  account  for  general  housekeeping  expenses 
of  government  and  for  national  security.  These  are  not  invest¬ 
ments  in  physical  or  financial  assets  and  are  not  expected  to 
yield  a  dollar  return.  The  other  budget  account  would  be  a  capital 
expenditure  account,  which  involves  creation,  improvement  or 
acquisition  of  assets  or  acquisition  of  recoverable  claims. 

The  capital  budget  is  almost  universally  used  by  modern  busi¬ 
ness  corporations,  by  most  western  democracies,  by  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  states,  and  by  most  of  the  larger  American  cities. 
Only  the  federal  government  lags  behind.  Therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  We  urge  the  President  to  include  a  capital 
budget  as  the  next  major  step  to  modernize  the  annual  federal 
budget  presentation. 


Federal  Research  and  Development  Programs 


Federally  financed  expenditures  for  research  and  development 
have  increased  more  than  five-fold  since  1955  and  now  have 
reached  $18  billion.  The  Department  of  Defense,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency 
and  their  contractors  receive  almost  85  percent  of  this  total. 

Sixty-three  percent  of  these  $18  billion  of  federal  research  and 
development  expenditures  are  received  by  private  corporations 
and  only  21  percent  are  spent  on  such  activities,  conducted  by 
government  agencies. 

The  potential  for  monopoly,  waste  and  adverse  effect  of  the 
geographical  location  of  facilities  is  enormous.  The  impact  on 
this  nation’s  economic  and  social  institutions,  policies  and  pro- 
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££LK*f  Much  of  the  emphasis  of  government 

programs  but  S?S^S Vs  °n  weapons  ^sterns  and  space 
programs,  but  with  inadequate  resources  devoted  to  on  sciontifir 

an^technologmal  work  on  nrban,  environment  and  sociai  prob- 

There  is  inadequate  public  knowledge  about  the  vast  fpdpi-nl 
research  and  development  program,  which  is  related  to  inrhi« 
trial  technology,  health  and  dvilian  products  as  we°l  a,  to 

military  and  space  programs.  Therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  We  urge  the  Congress  to  undertake  a  method! 
and  defeloZem  effoT811  examtoati<>"  »f  ‘h*  ^ral  research 

We  also  support  legislation  which  will  establish  a  national 

Spense 6  Title  To^  *5?  issfuaace  ,of  Patents,  created  at  federal 
expense.  Title  to  such  patents  should  be  held  by  the  United 

ero«rand-be  plaC€!d.  m  the  public  domain  unde/  royalty-free 
cross-licensing  provisions.  Such  a  policy  is  now  lacking-  in  the 

programs!1'"  developme"t  Programs  of  the  Defense  and  Space 

by^rivate  inSrv^lf011  W,hich  would  prohibit  requirements 
y  pr  vate  industry  that  employees  waive  their  nVht^  tn  ir» 

ventions  they  may  accomplish  while  empbyed  and  we  onnose 

any  efforts  to  raise  patent-filing  fees  abo^their ^  prelent Tvel 


United  States  Savings  Bonds 


For  many  years,  United  States  Savings  Bonds  have  offered 

thronchnd  sa  ary  earn.®rs  a  unique  method  of  saving  money 
through  regular  payroll  deductions.  Of  course  such  deductions 
provide  workers  with  a  convenient  way  of  partTcinating  in  « 
systematic  savings  plan,  with  an  investment  thlt  is  eaSlv  con 
vertible  into  cash,  when  needed.  Moreover,  such  savings  SovMe' 

f™ds 

However,  the  U.S.  Savings  Bond  program  has  been  in  danger. 

with  r®ported  that  some  bankers,  who  view  it  as  a  competitor 
with  their  savings  departments,  have  been  seeking  to  kill  it 

which  Sr  fampfgn  t0  eIiminate  this  ffr^of  Sav  ngs 
which  is  of  particular  value  to  workers.  8  ’ 

,.„AtnI1hLSame  time’  the  present  discriminatory  low  interest 
time  r  i  Vln^f  ®.onds’  undermines  the  program’s  value  At  a 
be™  mafnSnedT  on^TJ1^  •  ra^esi  a  4%  %  intereS  raiehas 
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Mnmivor,  some  people  have  tried  to  use  the  obviously  needed 

•  '  m  in  I  he  interest  rate  on  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  as  a  way  of 
-  Iimhiling  I  he  last  remaining  low-interest  statute  of  Congress — 
Mm  M  | /;  statutory  ceiling  on  long-term  government  bonds — 

•  •I  hi  I  mg  I  hat  ceiling. 

I  hr  AKL-CIO,  which  has  consistently  supported  the  Savings 
I:  ml  program,  believes  it  must  be  salvaged,  both  because  of  its 
/due  as  a  savings  device  for  workers  and  because  of  its  value  to 
l  he  federal  government.  Therefore,  be  if 

I  UNSOLVED:  We  urge  the  Administration  and  the  Congress 
In  resist  the  drive  to  kill  the  bond  campaign  and  to  protect  and 
revive  I  he  U.S.  Savings  Bond  program,  as  a  means  of  providing 
I  he  government  with  needed  funds  and  workers  with  a  conveni- 
i  nl  systematic  savings  plan. 

YVe  urge  the  Congress  to  quickly  adopt  the  pending  bill  before 
I  he  Mouse  of  Representatives,  which  would  raise  the  interest 
nil e  on  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  to  5%  by  reducing  the  maturity  of 
these  bonds  and  without  either  lifting  or  eliminating  the  statu¬ 
tory  ceiling  on  long-term  government  securities. 

We  pledge  to  continue  to  vigorously  promote  purchases  of 
such  bonds  and  work  for  the  adoption  of  payroll  deduction  plans 
in  every  place  of  employment,  if  we  can  assure  workers  that 
their  patriotic  purchase  of  these  bonds  will  assure  them  a  fair 
return  on  their  investment. 


Manpower  Policy 


The  development  of  a  federal  manpower  policy  has  been  evolv¬ 
ing  since  the  passage  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train¬ 
ing  Act  of  1962  and  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
Under  these  acts,  as  well  as  other  legislation,  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  has  initiated  a  number  of  programs  designed  to  help 
the  poor,  the  young,  the  hard-core  unemployed  and  members 
of  minority  groups,  to  improve  their  employability  and  career 
prospects.  Expenditures  for  federally-supported  manpower  pro¬ 
grams  have  risen  from  $245  million  in  1961  to  $2.2  billion  in 
1 968.  The  number  of  people  serviced  by  manpower  programs  has 
risen  from  a  negligible  number  in  1961  to  perhaps  one  million 
in  1968.  And  yet  this  has  not  met  the  nation’s  needs. 

There  is  an  immediate  need  for  a  comprehensive  national  man¬ 
power  policy  that  would  consolidate  the  multiple  and  varied 
federally-supported  manpower  programs  under  a  centrally-di¬ 
rected  administration.  In  the  past  8  years,  programs  have  grown 
up  helter-skelter.  New  agencies — public,  private  and  quasi-public 
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^Programs  have  been  funded  at  inadequate  levels  In  too  manv 
nstances,  manpower  activities  have  been  viewed  as  a  substitute 
for  welfare  programs  with  the  result  that  She?  need-man 

ilppi^ 

mrnmmmm 

f nv^ f °r+  llJ^y  ,ariKes  because  there  are  not  enough  iobs 
for  the  nation  s  hard-core  unemployed  and  under  emnloverl  Tf 
there  were  full  employment,  the  employers  w^ld-i^manv 
and  otW  ^ay— 1 hire  untrained  workers  for  entry-level  jobs 

Merasi&„s.  tS  it;:  «  h™  s 

m^Lf"n,der  S“Ch  woSd‘  mLthef„raTuchramo"f 

meaningful  manpower  program.  11  more 

power'programfthisTbnt^^  yT  are  helped  by  current  man- 
a  .  ,  tnis  is  but  a  fraction  of  those  who  rennirp  Vipln 

l-not^e^^ 

ba^cCelemeenhttnSiVlaiann°WeruP?i^cy  must  include>  as  one  of  its 

hosUat^ 
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I’lio  Nixon  Administration  has  recognized  some  of  the  prob- 
l<- 1 mk  and  the  need  for  a  comprehensive  approach.  However,  it 
■I"'-  not  recommend  a  federally  financed  public-service  job-crea- 
I  Ion  program.  Moreover,  the  Administration  proposes  a  system 
•  l  block  grants  to  the  states,  which  would  rest  responsibility  for 
■  lovolopment  and  administration  of  manpower  programs  in  the 
bonds  of  the  states,  with  provision  for  a  small  share  to  be  allo- 
•  ulnd  to  metropolitan  areas.  But  the  problems  of  employment 
•md  unemployment  cut  across  state  lines  and  do  not  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  individual  state  solutions. 

Moreover,  the  Nixon  proposal  would  use  the  state  employment 
agencies,  as  the  basic  operating  agency  for  all  manpower  activi- 
Ues.  The  past  record  of  many  of  these  state  agencies  hardly 
suggests  that  they  would  be  an  effective  instrument,  as  currently 
constituted,  to  press  for  job  placement  or  job  advancement  for 
I  he  poor  or  members  of  minority  groups.  Therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  1.  All  manpower  programs  should  be  consoli¬ 
dated  into  a  comprehensive,  coordinated  administration  under  the 
I  lepartment  of  Labor  to  eliminate  overlapping  and  conflicting 
interests. 

2.  The  employment  service  should  be  federalized,  because  only 
then  can  it  adequately  function  as  an  agency  to  meet  the  needs  of 
workers  and  employers  on  a  national  basis. 

Until  federalization  is  accomplished,  we  urge  the  following 
steps  be  taken  immediately  :  (a)  assure  that  the  public  employ¬ 
ment  service  will  pattern  its  operations  according  to  economic 
boundaries  and  not  be  hemmed  in  by  community  and  state 
boundaries:  (b)  induce  the  states  to  increase  the  salaries  of 
employment  service  personnel:  (c)  require  all  government  con¬ 
tractors,  although  free  to  hire  from  any  source,  to  list  all  their 
job  vacancies  with  the  public  employment  service,  providing, 
however,  where  jobs  are  made  available  to  workers  seeking  em¬ 
ployment  through  union  hiring  halls  or  other  union-management 
arrangements,  such  arrangements  shall  be  acceptable  in  lieu  of 
listing  with  the  public  employment  service:  (d)  increase  federal 
financing,  including  appropriations  from  general  revenues:  and 
(e)  strengthen  the  ability  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  to  set  and  enforce  higher  standards  of  performance  by 
state  employment  services. 

3.  A  large-scale  federally  subsidized  public-service  employment 
program  in  the  public  sector  should  be  enacted,  so  that  the 
government  can  be  the  employer  of  last  resort  for  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  hard-core  unemployed  and  seriously  under-em¬ 
ployed. 

4.  Federal  relocation  allowances  must  be  developed  to  assist 
unemployed  workers  who  wish  to  move  to  areas  of  job  oppor¬ 
tunities. 
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the  worker  is  certified  hf  ^  Kr^^  and  only  in  cases  where 

i  ®’,  S?eraI  prf!frams  to  provide  training  for  low- wave  entrv 

forced.613  empl°yers  to  shift  Nations  should  be  rigorously  em 
reSomdenSnnn?Wer  Administration  should  continue  to  develop 

£perCr7MatS  IZSSaSLtSl  SIS  s* 
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compiehensive  national  manpower  policy. 


The  Human  Resources  Development  Institute 
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Organized  labor  has  supported  the  federal  government’s  efforts 
m  the  manpower  field  and  through  its  own  chaSs  has  de 
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'l  l,  OK)  Executive  Council  created  the  Human  Resources  De- 
•  I"  i»i  i  ion  I  Institute  (HRDI).  The  objectives  of  the  HRDI  are 
i»i  'I'  ally  the  following: 

i  To  mobilize  and  use  the  sources  of  skilled  talent  and  ex- 
i  "  i ha  ire  within  the  labor  movement  to  plan,  develop  and  operate 

. power  programs  for  disadvantaged  unemployed  and  for 

"iilli,  with  emphasis  on  developing  necessary  support  services 
to  obtain  and  maintain  good  jobs  at  decent  pay  for  such  workers. 

To  develop  programs  through  the  labor  movement  which 
no  specifically  designed  to  reach  into  the  minority  community 
io  order  to  provide  the  necessary  assistance  and  training  to 
pi  - 'pare  minority  groups  and  other  disadvantaged  youth  to  enter 
apprenticeship  and  other  desirable  skill  training. 

3.  To  establish  special  programs  to  be  operated  jointly  by  the 
labor  movement,  employers,  and  employer  organizations,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  minority  groups,  to  place  in  part-time,  up-grading 
training  programs,  disadvantaged  under-employed  workers  who 
have  some  skill  and  experience  for  higher-skilled  occupations. 

I.  To  develop  union  participation  in  overcoming  problems 
arising  in  the  course  of  the  JOBS  (Job  Opportunities  in  the 
business  Sector)  Program. 

5.  To  work  with  Model  Cities  Administrations  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  programs  to  train  target  area  residents,  in  cooperation 
with  the  local  trade  unions,  employer  organizations,  minority 
groups,  and  government  agencies  in  neighborhood  rehabilitation 
and  new  construction  programs. 

6.  To  bring  about,  within  the  labor  movement — through  its 
officers,  members,  and  their  employers — an  awareness  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  of  the  hard-core  unemployed  and  dis¬ 
advantaged  youth  in  order  to  provide  meaningful  job  opportuni¬ 
ties  with  career  progression. 

The  HRDI,  with  assistance  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  has  established  offices  in  fifty  major  cities  and  is  effec¬ 
tively  carrying  forward  the  goals  outlined  above. 

In  the  brief  span  of  ten  months,  the  HRDI  staff  has  become 
deeply  involved  in  various  manpower  programs  activities.  Local 
HRDI  staff  have  cooperated  in  the  Summer  Youth  Employment 
Program,  they  have  given  substantial  support  to  Apprenticeship 
Outreach  programs,  they  participate  on  Model  Cities  Manpower 
Committees,  they  have  developed  new  on-the-job  training  pro¬ 
grams  with  local  unions  as  sponsors,  they  have  trained  “Bud¬ 
dies”  to  assist  those  newly  hired  unde  rthe  NAB/JOBS  program 
to  adjust  to  the  job,  they  have  developed  Model  Cities  agree¬ 
ments  related  to  the  use  of  local  manpower  in  the”  construction 
and  rehabilitation  phase  of  the  Model  Cities  program.  All  activi- 
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AFLCrmelSnJarfd  hALZCal  SRDI  staff  are  closeIy  related  to 
Ar  L10  local,  central  bodies.  Therefore,  be  it. 

AT^Ep?nJr'ED:  Ti?is  Convention  commends  the  action  of  the 

AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  in  establishing1  the  HRDI. 

direct  ^RDI  to  continue  to  develop  and  if  possible  ex- 
^  lts  Present  program  so  that  more  communities  and  their 

provided' bvHRDI  WTd  T  be  through  the  channels 

p  ovided  by  HKDI  to  utilize  the  available  manpower  services  and 

resources  provided  by  the  federal  government. 

m  mil-  ^rvi^  u^e  HRDI  to  continue  to  push  for  maximum  involve¬ 
ment  of  unions  and  union  members  in  manpower  programs  and 
fJif  the  kn°wl,edge  and  experience  of  the  labor  mo™t  to 
nSmpnfT  £ni  m,novatlve  Programs  for  the  training  and 
htrd’core  unemployed,  as  well  as  for  programs 
to  upgrade  those  who  are  currently  employed  at  entry-level  jobs 


Women  Workers 

Nearly  31  million  working  women  play  an  important  nart  in 
the  nation  s  labor  force.  Organized  labor,  with  about  4  million 
women  m  its  ranks,  has  traditionally  sought  to  protect  and  nro 

“otontte  lob  rrn  WOrke.rs-  to  eliminate  dLSS- 
tion  on  the  job  and  to  be  responsive  to  the  special  needs  of 

home11  WOrkers  carrymg'  the  double  responsibilities  of  job  and 

The  labor  movement  has  historically  promoted  the  interests  of 
women  through  trade  union  objectives  of  raising  wages  shorten- 
g™‘k^  bourse,  promoting  job  security,  and  improving  the 
condiW  of  work.  Particular  needs  and  aspirations  of  wom^ 

Sfon  to  in  e*orh  to  e'imnate  Job  discrim" 

Z  MdTof  TaS 

gim?  a?d  toSton”'  edUCa‘10n  “nd  S0Cial  be"eM  ^ 

f  A  contmuing  major  concern  of  working  mothers  is  the  need 
for  expanded  provision  of  day-care  facilities  and  more  adequate 
federal  income  tax  deductions  for  women  who  must  pay  for 
child-care  services  at  their  own  expense  in  order  to  work 

Heightened  emphasis  on  equal  employment  opnortunitv  for 
women  under  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  has  placecf  sne- 

wom?naThesn  ?e  lo£g'sta?d\n.g  state  protective  lab<£*  laws  for 
women.  These  laws  have  traditionally  had  the  support  of  or- 

exploftatio^o^femaf  WOmP’s  groups  concerned  to  prevent  the 
Si“S;fnSS&  concentrated  in  low  paying  jobs 
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The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission  has  recently 
i  nod  an  opinion  that  state  laws  which  "prohibit  or  limit”  the 
■  mployment  of  women  are  in  conflict  with  Title  VII.  Such  laws 
mdude,  but  are  not  limited  to  such  protective  legislation  as 
<«'(  npational  prohibitions,  maximum  hours,  night  work,  and 
might-lifting. 

We  regard  the  EEOC  position  as  too  sweeping,  in  that  it 
ipplies  to  reasonable  limits  as  well  as  unreasonable  ones,  fails 
In  recognize  the  interests  of  women  who  rely  upon  such  laws 
.  i 1  a  protection  against  employers,  and  ignores  the  needs  of  those 
women  workers  for  whom  alternative  forms  of  protection  either 
by  public  law  or  union  contract  are  not  available.  Until  adequate 
protection  for  all  workers  can  be  secured  under  general  legisla- 
I  ion,  reasonable  legal  safeguards  should  be  available  for  those 
women  who  are  most  in  need  of  them.  Therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  Trade  unions  should  expand  their  efforts  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  unorganized  among  women  workers,  to  design  pro¬ 
grams  that  reflect  the  interests  of  women  workers,  and  to 
encourage  more  women  to  participate  fully  in  union  activities 
and  policy-making,  as  many  outstanding  women  are  now  doing. 

All  possible  steps  should  be  taken  to  expand  the  availability 
of  day-care  centers.  Federal  law  should  be  amended  to  permit 
employer  contributions  to  trust  funds  established  under  collective 
bargaining  for  day-care  centers.  States  should  be  encouraged  to 
take  advantage  of  federal  funds  now  available  to  them  under 
the  Social  Security  Act.  Federal  funds  should  be  appropriated 
so  that  public  or  non-profit  agencies,  including  trade  unions,  can 
be  enabled  to  operate  day-care  centers. 

We  urge  liberalized  tax  deductions  for  child  care-expenses  of 
women  workers,  under  federal  income  tax  provisions. 

We  support  equal  pay  and  equal  employment  opportunities  for 
women,  adequate  maternity  leave  and  benefit  plans,  and  ex¬ 
panded  educational  and  training  programs  in  which  women  can 
upgrade  their  job  qualifications. 

We  call  upon  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
as  well  as  the  courts  and  legislatures,  to  seek  reconciliation  of 
conflicts  between  Title  VII  and  women’s  state  labor  laws,  with¬ 
out  abandonment  of  necessary  safeguards.  We  urge  appropriate 
extensions  of  the  benefits  of  women’s  labor  legislation  to  men 
and  the  enactment  of  improved  federal  wage-hour  legislation  for 
both  sexes. 

We  continue  our  oppostion  to  the  long-pending  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  because  of  its  potentially  de¬ 
structive  impact  on  women’s  labor  legislation. 
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Natural  Resources 


xF,9f  ™0re  than  a  decade>  the  AFL-CIO  has  called  attention 

shuatLnnCWhdong,n^ri0USneSS  °{  Ar*erica’s  natural  resources 

enacted  nrSem,  of  !  bee,n  made  and  legislation 

enaciea,  problems  of  both  supply  and  qua  ity  continue  to  outstrip 

the  measures  and  resources  applied  to  deal  with  them  P 

^antn?U^  natural  resources  developed,  managed  and  con- 

sa?1  * 

to  'the  urSnvs^f  tit?Htfederal  g°7ernm.Tt’  acting  in  response 
me  urgmgs  ot  its  citizens  must  provide  the  necessarv 

sJSfieM.  and  a  ,arge  part  of  the  “ArSSft 

We  believe  that  waste  and  duplication  among  federal  ae-enrip* 
must  be  eliminated.  Regional  comprehensive  plannW  and  T 
velopment  agencies,  based  on  the  TVA  concept  mS  be  cheated* 
to  bring  the  federal  government,  state  and  local  governments 
into  cooperative  efforts  and  to  work  closely  with  the  Se 

of  the  regions;  Therefore,  be  it  Resolved:  P  P 

Water  Development 

water  lS!oUSrIhyvPitaS  ?d  ™lti;P'>n>ose  development  of 
warer  resources  by  means  of  regional  programs.  Such  clans 

must  consider  control  and  storage  of  both  the  surface  and  thp 

underground  resources,  re-evaluation  of  the  prISv  of  water 

twS„riverebaS°n  °f  ‘he  benC"ts  °f  excha"™«  be- 

new  sterrly  *°  “* 

We  support  the  necessary  research  and  development  efforts 
conserve  the  marine  environment,  in  connection  with  the  ranid 

STeTeans0^^  devel°Pment  and  «*>  of  theMst  resoSes 

The  Land  Resource 

Planning  for  urban  land  use  must  provide  needed  snare  for 
parks,  low-  and  middle-income  housing,  schools  hospS  rec 
reation  and  other  public  facilities.  Inter-governmental  institT 
turns  must  be  developed  to  achieve  the  belt  S  of  urban smce 
fn  ^elr0p0lltan  areas-  An  effective  land  policy  must  be  developed 
of  land.  rUm°US  and  sPeculation  and  curtail  the  escalating  price 
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Thu  AFL-CIO  continues  to  support  comprehensive  and 
in  iiglhened  soil  conservation  and  reclamation  programs,  par¬ 
ti*  ii In rly  in  strip  mining,  farm  and  suburban  areas. 

\\V  support  programs  to  provide  future  Americans  with  the 
t'-h ■■'.!  products  they  will  require,  and  to  enable  them  to  use 
tmlional,  state  and  private  forest  land  for  public  recreational 
ujoyment,  soil  and  water  conservation  and  protection  of  wildlife. 
in  1 1  programs  include  more  intensive  sustained  yield  forest 
m.iiiagement,  and  increased  production  by  smaller  private  holders 
l  hr  control  60%  of  U.S.  commercial  forest  land. 

We  urge  adequate  appropriations  and  long-range  planning  by 
federal,  state  and  local  governments  to  acquire  land  for  recrea¬ 
tion,  particularly  in  and  around  urban  areas,  and  to  take  steps 
to  prevent  speculation.  We  also  urge  expansion  of  the  federal 
national  park  system. 

The  Federal  Public  Domain 

The  resource  deterioration  of  the  180  million  acres  of  residual 
public  domain  land  in  the  western  states  and  the  threats  to  the 
270  million  acres  in  Alaska  are  the  result  of  outdated  laws. 

This  situation  calls  for  modern  legislation  and  programs  to 
provide  stable,  productive  tenure  and  management  in  the  natural 
interest  of  these  valuable  lands  which  belong  to  all  Americans. 
The  report  and  recommendations  of  the  Congressionally-created 
Public  Lands  Law  Review,  due  in  1979,  should  provide  the  basis 
for  informed  public  debate  on  the  proper  measures  to  be  taken. 

Alaska 

Alaska  is  now  faced  with  a  problem  of  giant  magnitude  as  a 
result  of  the  immense  oil  discoveries  on  the  Arctic  North  Slope, 
in  an  area  of  the  world’s  most  magnificent  wilderness.  What  is 
needed  is  a  national  program,  with  strict  environmental  controls, 
enabling  the  state  to  grow  economically,  without  utterly  destroy¬ 
ing  the  natural  environment.  Economic  development,  conserva¬ 
tion  and  justice  for  Alaska’s  Eskimos  and  Indians  must  proceed 
hand-in-hand,  in  setting  the  native  claims  now  before  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States.  Such  settlement  should  embrace 
freedom  of  choice  for  the  natives  as  to  their  assimilation,  ample 
cash  payments,  subsistence  rights,  and  protection  against  aliena¬ 
tion  of  their  equity. 

Electric  Power 

The  AFL-CIO,  since  1959,  has  urged  legislation  which  would 
assure  the  nation  of  a  low-cost,  reliable  built  power  suply,  under 
strict  regulation  in  the  public  and  consumer  interest.  The  need 
for  such  legislation  is  no  better  shown  than  by  a  succession  of 
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mmor  P°wer  blackouts  since  1965,  and  the  critical 
th pypfn  resefves  faced  by  electric  utilities  this  summer  We 

ElecLrPowtrMbMiWct  no  general. goals  »f  Prosed 
neiiaoiiity  Act  now  awaiting*  action  hv  tho 

K  SttSSfi**  & tre”^  *  t'tZZ 

whnS!1  P°Wer  ?Jmmission  regulatory  controls  over  interstate 
wholesale  power  transactions  must  be  expanded  Federal  on  d 

a“SP“atiC.P0Wer  yardS‘kkS  “  tSLr 


sumer  ^fou^^nT  wfth  ST*  W0Fk  with  other  con- 

sumico^l'lfSr^ho^h^d  fede,ral  UtiIities  Co„- 


sm^smms 


Shale  Oil 


feasible  methods  of  ^oceSZl^ZT^  ™mp?titive  and 

mamm 


Protections  Against  Monopoly  in  Natural  Resources 

power  to  public  ^grouns  thn  ^  generated  wholesale 

Power,  Natural  Ga°UPandbfM?bliceCUtt?rtiesUIfold?ngbeCiSpai^ 
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\.  I : ; ,  and  the  excess  acreage  provisions  of  federal  reclamation 

laws. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  investigate  the  decline  in  competition 
,iml  increasing  control  by  a  few  giant  integrated  corporations  of 
major  energy  sources,  in  particular,  oil,  oil  shale  and  uranium. 

Minerals 

We  continue  to  support  an  integrated  national  minerals,  raw 
materials  and  energy  policy  which  would  be  stimulated  by  a 
needed  updating  of  the  President's  Materials  Policy  Commission 
Report  of  1952. 


Atomic  Energy 


We  are  vitally  concerned  with  the  development  of  atomic 
oner gy,  as  workers  and  as  American  citizens.  With  its  vast 
potential,  atomic  energy  is  one  of  the  keys  to  the  great  expan¬ 
sion  of  energy  resources  that  is  needed  to  lift  the  living  stand¬ 
ards  of  a  growing  population.  However,  the  development  and 
spread  of  atomic  operations  also  contains  exposure  hazards, 
which  require  protective  safeguards. 

The  future  of  nuclear  power  is  at  the  crossroads.  Construction 
costs  and  generating  costs,  are  exceeding  estimates.  The  coal 
industry  is  attacking  further  federal  subsidies.  The  present  gen¬ 
eration  of  water  reactors  place  excessive  demands  on  a  limited 
uranium  resource.  Finding  proper  sites  for  huge  nuclear-fueled 
power  reactors  is  complicated  by  serious  problems  of  land  use, 
water  supply,  thermal  pollution,  disposal  of  radioactive  wastes. 
Therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  Such  issues  as  cost,  uranium  supply  and  pollu¬ 
tion  can  only  be  resolved  by  balancing  the  nation's  expanding 
future  needs  for  electric  power  with  development  of  nuclear 
reactors  which  will  conserve  a  limited  uranium  resource  and 
be  so  located,  designed  and  operated  to  prevent  pollution  of  the 
environment. 

We  urge  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  be  authorized  to 
expand  its  program  to  develop  breeder  reactors  and  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  feasibility  of  obtaining  sustained  energy  from  the 
fusion  of  the  heavy  hydrogen  atom.  The  success  of  such  pro¬ 
grams  will  also  bring  closer  the  realization  of  feasible  de-saliniza- 
I  ion  of  water  by  nuclear  power. 

We  oppose  any  legislation  transferring  control  of  the  AEC's 
Plowshare  Program  of  low-yield  underground  explosions  for 
peaceful  uses  to  private  industry,  until  and  unless  the  major 
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SonshS and  6C0n0miC  impliCa‘ 


=ss«sc~=~SSiS 

E^'BS'SSii 


go'erning'Th?  Khich  w.ould  estabIish  guidelines 

SS«5^5£k 


CommftteeT  t S*A  w*  £f  the  ^-Management  Advisory 

Ssi2irbIems  of 


Occupational  Safety  and  Health 

AF1f  CJ-°  continues  to  call  attention  to  the  urgent  need 
for  the  protection  of  American  workers  from  iob-related  deaths 
injuries  and  illnesses  as  a  matter  of  natiol^lCSMity^thS, 

srQ^Vaiia^Ie  information  indicates  that  1969  was  still  another 
daath°f  oXoCre^ves  m  occuPational  deaths  and  injuries _ 14  300 

were  adequate nationa?^11*  t^  teJnp°rary  injuries.  If  there 
nesses  and  fninHes  th  report'n£.  «f  occupational  deaths,  ill- 

p srtsi  Ho^vii  s 

terials,  threatening  workers  each  day  on  the  job. 

For  many  years,  the  AFL-CIO  has  urged  ndrmti™  n-e  e  a  i 

agement  and  ItS  "T^J?  governments,  labor  man- 

coordinated  attack,  backed  by  th^Mcessa^mone  j°and°  mL* 
power  resources,  to  eliminate  or  control  the  hazards  ot  the  work' 
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I  mi  I  lie  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Republic,  such  legisla- 
iM.ii  was  proposed  last  year  by  the  previous  administration, 
i  h.  <•  were  killed  by  some  business  groups,  through  the  use  of 
"  linn  and  misleading  propaganda.  In  the  91st  Congress, 
>h  Milder  bills  have  been  introduced  in  both  the  House  and 

mile  The  Nixon  Administration  has  also  submitted  a  special 
i'M  idcntial  message  and  a  proposed  bill,  which  is  pending  in 
i '"Mi  houses  of  the  Congress.  Therefore,  be  it 

l:  KSOLVED:  Organized  labor  strongly  urges  the  Congress  to 
legislation  to: 

i  Kmpower  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  promulgate,  develop 
md  enforce  standards  governing  occupational  safety  and  health, 
in  ho  doing,  he  should  use,  wherever  desirable,  the  total  re- 

. res  of  the  private  standards-producing  community,  but  also 

i"'  empowered  to  use  existing  and  develop  new  federal  standards. 

Provide  a  stronger  role  for  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed¬ 
ucation  and  Welfare,  not  only  to  develop  criteria,  but  also 
occupational  health  standards,  aided  by  creation  of  a  statutory 
<  hvupational  Health  Center. 

Provide  for  strong  federal  inspection,  enforcement  and  pen- 
nil, y  provisions,  but  with  hearings  procedures  and  court  review 
for  aggrieved  persons  affected  by  their  application. 

4.  Provide  effective  federal  guidelines  for  proposed  state  oc¬ 
cupational  safety  and  health  plans  as  a  condition  for  federal 
planning  and  operational  grants-in-aid.  The  Secretary  of  HEW 
.should  be  given  authority  to  evaluate  such  proposed  state  plans 
dealing  with  occupational  health  and  carry  out  federal  auditing  of 

uch  programs,  including  the  power  to  withdraw  approval,  if  they 
fail  to  adhere  to  federal  criteria, 

5.  Provide  coverage  of  all  workers,  non-agricultural  and  agri¬ 
cultural,  as  well  as  employees  of  the  federal  and  state  govern¬ 
ments. 

(5.  Provide  for  creation  of  permanent  coordinating  machinery 
whereby  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  HEW  would  work  closely 
together  and  fully  utilize  their  joint  resources  to  carry  out  their 
responsibilities  with  a  minimum  of  duplication,  and  to  coordinate 
I  he  other  occupational  safety  and  health  responsibilities  reposing 
elsewhere  within  the  federal  government. 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  legislation  now  pending  before 
I  he  Congress,  the  bills  introduced  by  Rep.  James  O’Hara  and 
Senator  Harrison  Williams  constitute  a  sound  program  requiring 
;i  minimum  of  strengthening  amendments.  We  therefore  endorse 
the  O’Hara-Williams  bills  and  urge  enactment  by  the  91st  Con¬ 
gress.  Such  a  program,  adequately  funded  and  staffed,  will 
ci  institute  the  first  decisive  step  toward  the  ultimate  achieve¬ 
ment  of  a  safe  and  healthy  place  of  employment  for  every 
A  merican  working  man  and  woman. 
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of  TmL^s w7of°faHS  participate  in  the  designation 

tional  Safetv  cna  uAdvisory  Con™ittee  on  Occupa- 

“  C°mmittee  Sh°“ld  i“h*  -P- 

,i"t™sil:e  AFL-CIO  education  pro- 
serious  health^m? safety ^hazard^faced^y'our* workers6  mos* 

SSSSr=^ 


Air  and  Water  Pollution 


«™m+wans  are  fnterin^  the  1970s  with  the  widening  recorni- 
witli  +ja  our  industrial  and  technical  accomplishments  carry 

environment  Horatio oTrphysS 

The  silent  threat  of  air  pollution  is  the  greatest  danp-pr  Tt 

™e  ®<r?ams’  rivers,  lakes  and  estuaries  of  our  nation  are  ail 
w^tes,  'pestiddes,ln^rtll^ersa'heatnfroinU  fwwer  generation^aiu] 

me^ropo^an  a^eas  of  the  nation  is  threatened  More  thin 
IZZTTr  Stm  dJschfiree  raw  intTo“  waters 

«oSiH]“y  AetCof ' “9 S^prevSed^he1 tegfanini  '0™  Z" 

the^hysicaUadhtS  SJ?™8  is  the  hu-e  investment  costs  of 
better  ’  ’  m°ney  aI°ne  Wl11  not  change  matters  fo?  the 
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I'Im  limits  of  the  American  people’s  tolerance  for  foot- 

*  1  •  h  rmp  by  government  and  private  industry  are  being  reached. 
II..  fill  inv  well-being  of  the  people  of  this  nation  depends  on  how 

<11  I  In  challenge  to  our  environment  is  met  in  the  1970s. 
Mm  i  .  I  on*,  bet  it 

hi  ol/VED: 

\  Creation  of  an  Over-all  Environmental  Policy. 

Tim  ACL-CIO  has  actively  and  vigorously  supported  programs 
i  •  ii parade  our  environment — wilderness,  national  parks,  air  and 
nl  c»  pollution  and  solid  wastes. 

Wr  endorse  proposed  legislation  to  create  a  Committee  of 

i  m  i nm mental  Advisers  to  recommend  means  of  achieving  a 
Mimd  and  sane  balance  between  resource  utilization  and  mis- 

ii  t  I  hat  would  produce  adverse  environmental  effects.  The 
I'm  ident’s  recently  created  cabinet-level  Environmental  Quality 
<  ‘niiiic.il  is  no  adequate  substitute  for  a  statutory  program,  admin¬ 
icle  rod  by  a  specific  government  agency  directed  to  carry  out 
i  'ongressional  policies.  We  recommend  consideration  be  given  to 

I  he  establishment  of  a  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  the 
Environment  to  focus  on  the  entire  issue. 

11.  Control  of  Water  Pollution. 

1 .  We  urge  the  Congress  to  restore  the  full  $1  billion  author¬ 
ized  for  federal  grants-in-aid  to  localities  during  fiscal  year  1970 
Ihr  sewage  treatment  plants.  The  Administration  has  requested 
only  .$214  million  for  this  purpose,  in  the  face  of  pending  re- 

I I  nests  from  the  nation’s  communities  for  such  grants  totaling 
$b.  I  billion. 

We  also  urge  Congress  to  amend  the  Clean  Water  Restoration 
Art  to  increase  the  federal  commitment  in  grants-in-aid  to  com- 
munities  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1971. 

2.  We  support  amendments  to  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act 
of  1966  which  would  empower  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  im¬ 
pose  stronger  rules  over  the  location  and  type  of  municipal  sew¬ 
age  treatment  plants,  to  intervene  on  serious  pollution  situations, 
without  waiting  for  the  state  to  make  the  first  move. 

2.  We  support  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  in  the  form  that  it  was  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee.  This  legislation 

•  e< pi  ires  certification  by  anyone  applying  for  a  federal  license  or 
permit  to  build  installations  affecting  water  quality,  and  stronger 
provisions  requiring  federal  agencies  to  comply  with  state  or 
federal  water  quality  standards. 

I.  We  urge  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  act  in  the  case  of 
I  In*  thirty  states  which  have  failed  to  adopt  water  quality  stand¬ 
ards  that  would  halt  further  deterioration.  The  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  under  the  Act,  should  step  in  and  set  the  standards. 
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C.  Air  Pollution 

the'1%7  ClSn  Air"  Art  dtact?n“ tt?sSrafe‘  TheW^o”  *? 
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for  compliance.  *  1967  to  reduce  the  time  limits 

rndjile1— produd^S86gminionrtont0rp^°  ?,ir  P°lluti°n  is  the  auto- 
the  nation  »Q?n+?F  8b  on  tons  of  Pollutants  or  60  percent  of 

trols^equired^n  new*1  vehicles  pi^u^on\  Despite  pollution  com 
number  will  increase  air  pollute  fa'S^xtteS  *"  th“r 

Air  Act  of  1967 

bustion-fueled  vehicles  *  f  alternatives  to  internal  com- 

in6^^“nSticfe1itiM  uction  by  AFL-CIO  affiliates 

tablish  stronger  0E  “JM  &nd  regl0naI  efforts  to 
pansion  of  sufhTartkipaSon  Pr°greSS  and  Urge  the  ex' 


Auto  Air  Pollution 
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\\  Idle  every  American  city  is  faced,  to  some  degree,  with  air 
i  1 1 11I  inn,  in  Southern  California  automotive  vehicles  contribute 

i"  u  nit  of  the  total  pollution  belched  into  the  air.  In  a  single 
■  11 ,  doctors  advised  10,000  people  to  leave  Los  Angeles  because 
r  1  In-  harmful  effects  of  air  pollution. 

I'lii'  direct  causal  relationship  between  high  levels  of  pollutants 

■  nulled  by  motor  vehicles  and  illnesses  and  even  deaths,  has 
i"  '  ii  definitely  established. 

For  many  years,  efforts  by  state  governments  and  the  federal 
I'ovornment  to  control  air  pollution  have  met  with  a  wall  of  op- 
1  >•  •  1 1  ion  thrown  up  by  the  major  automobile  manufacturers. 

For  16  years,  the  giants  of  the  auto  industry  and  their  trade 
1  ociation  have  conspired  to  delay  and  obstruct  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  installation  of  pollution  control  devices  on  motor  ve¬ 
hicles. 

In  1966,  a  federal  grand  jury  in  Los  Angeles  uncovered  the 

■  l  iminally  conspiratorial  nature  of  this  opposition.  The  Johnson 
Administration  filed  an  anti-trust  suit  against  the  auto  indus¬ 
try’s  “big  four” — General  Motors,  Ford,  Chrysler  and  American 
Motor  Company — charging  them  with  specific  acts  of  conspir¬ 
acy  as  far  back  as  1953  and  in  1961,  1962-63  and  1964. 

But  this  year,  the  Nixon  Administration,  after  secret  nego¬ 
tiations,  agreed  to  a  consent  degree — an  out-of-court  settlement 
in  which  the  manufacturers  would  escape  punishment  for  all 
past  and  present  actions,  but  would  promise  not  to  conspire  in 
the  future. 

It  is  an  anomaly  that  this  Administration  urges  stern  meas¬ 
ures  against  individual  law  breakers  and  allows  corporate  crime 
to  go  unpunished. 

The  public  statements  by  Attorney  General  Mitchell,  and  other 
administration  spokesmen,  amount  to  nothing  more  than  a  cover- 
up  of  favored  treatment  being  given  to  the  auto  industry. 

The  Administration  is  not  trust  bustling;  it  is  window  dress¬ 
ing  with  the  consent  decree. 

However,  the  decree  must  be  accepted  by  the  Federal  District 
( 'ourt  in  Los  Angeles  before  it  becomes  final.  Judge  Jesse  E. 
<  ’urtis  has  invited  the  views  of  all  interested  persons  and  public 
bodies  before  he  approves  or  disapproves  of  the  consent  decree. 

Other  groups  already  are  making  their  views  known  in  this 
case,  which  may  become  a  legal  watershed  toward  a  mutual  goal 
of  promoting  effective  consumer  protection  for  all  Americans. 
Many  members  of  Congress,  the  County  of  Los  Angeles,  the 
County  of  San  Bernadino,  the  California  Attorney  General,  and 
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"  •“  transmitted  forthwith  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Court,  Central 
fi  ill  h  i  of  (California,  U.S.  District  Court,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
1  '§  i  •  * i •  n  that  the  official  policy  of  the  American  Federation  of 
I  •'•••I  mid  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  may  be  con- 
id.  n  d  by  I  lie  Court. 


Minimum  Wage 

The  major  purpose  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  as  out¬ 
lined  m  its  Declaration  of  Policy,  is  to  correct  and  as  rapidly 
<  practicable  to  eliminate  labor  conditions  “detrimental  to  the 
"i  ilnUmance  of  the  minimum  standard  of  living  necessary  for 
In -.ill  h.  efficiency,  and  general  well-being  of  workers/’ 

To  fulfill  the  intent  of  FLSA,  it  has  been  necessary  to  increase 
I  In*  Moor  under  wages  as  the  cost  of  living,  “necessary  for  health, 

•  •Illriency  and  general  well-being  of  workers,”  has  increased 
over  time  since  the  Act  was  first  adopted.  An  increase  in  the 
federal  minimum  wage  to  $2  an  hour  is  needed  immediately. 

In  addition,  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  still  excludes  over 
1.4  million  working  men  and  women  from  its  protection.  Many 
<>f  I  hese  workers  are  among  the  poorest-paid  and  most  exploited 
in  our  society.  The  law’s  coverage  must  be  extended  to  these 
workers  to  guarantee  them  protection  from  poverty  wages. 

Over  half  of  the  poor,  according  to  the  government’s  defini- 
( ion  of  poverty,  are  in  families  headed  by  a  worker  in  the  labor 
forces— low-wage,  unemployed  or  part-time  workers.  About  one- 
I  liin I  of  the  poor  are  in  families,  headed  by  a  full-time,  year- 
round  worker,  whose  wages  are  so  low  that  his  family  is  im¬ 
poverished. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  requirement  of  full  employment,  the 
working  poor  urgently  need  revision  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act.  They  need  the  protection  of  this  law  and  an  improved 
minimum  wage  that  will  increase  the  earnings  they  receive 
for  their  working  efforts. 

'The  responsibility  of  providing  a  “living  wage”  to  workers 
lies  not  with  the  taxpayers,  but  with  the  employers  who  benefit 
from  the  work  of  their  employees.  The  “working  poor”  are  not 
looking  for  handouts.  Rather,  they  seek  a  wage  which  provides 
a  I  least  a  minimum  level  of  living. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  present  $1.60  an  hour  minimum  wage 
Is  clear,  in  the  face  of  present  living  costs. 

A  recent  Department  of  Labor  report  shows  that  it  costs  $6,000 
a  year  to  maintain  an  urban  family  of  four  at  a  lower  than 
"modest  but  adequate”  standard  of  living.  While  a  $2.00  an  hour 
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minimum  W£ige  will  not  reach  that  level  even  for  a  full-time 
mum"ran  JdhiT0rker’  u1*  W01uld  update  the  outmoded  $1.60  mini 
defined  povertyVne  W  Somewhat  government 

byTRepresentXeiDentfofephe  Oo,n?re.ss  HR  10948  introduced 

denTed  FLSA  p?o!TtLn  C°Verage  *°  m°St  Workere  stil 

improvenient^omJ^A11^1'^  Is  ^:’n--:ideHiig  this  minimum-wage 
nii  rTo  ’  some  Administration  officials  are  advancing:  the 

upon  the  age  of  the  work"  ““  J°b  and  Work  performed’  but 
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sions  have  been  written  into  the  Act,  we  believe  the  best  interests 
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wages  i  rapidty  as  possiMe  “  *  and  mainIand  minim™ 
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Will  lead  to  a  need  for  a  minimum  of  $2.50  an  hour.  S 

d+^mealatAe  a?tion  by  Congress  to  improve  the  Fair  Labor 

ers  anTtheirfnm  ar£ently  needed  by  America’s  low- wage  work- 
.  ^nd  their  families.  Such  action  would  represent  the  strnrKrPQf 
smgle  step  m  the  nation’s  effort  to  elimin/eTyeriy.^SSe 

H.RE??9L48Ea?d  slum'  t"!T  /:°,i“?eSS  *»  immediately  enact 

aA„d‘ 

to  increase  the  federal  minimum  wage  to  $2  an  hour  Corner 

Same?6  to  P“ert° 

worifer°PP°Se  ^  sub'minimum  wage  based  on  the  age  of  the 


Reduction  in  Working  Hours 

ThT«ht^idUCtif-n  of  worktime  has  been  a  long-time  goal  of  unions 

reduced  schedules  SnfaS  We,Prepfe  for  tbe  1970s.  We  shall  seek 

longer vacations sahhJST  fS’  1additional  Pa*d  holidays, 
longer  vacations,  sabbatical  leaves,  early  retirement  and  similar 
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.  •  *  miiM  to  increase  leisure  and  improve  the  quality  of  life 
1  •  •  i  K  i  i ik  men  and  women,  while  also  creating  additional  job 
ppml  unities. 

I  m  I  hot-more,  the  overtime  premium  rate  of  time  and  one-half 
■  linger  an  effective  deterrent  to  long  overtime  hours.  With 
11  >  row  I  h  of  fringe  benefits  that  are  exempt  from  overtime 

! •  1 1 1 « 'incuts,  this  premium  serves  as  less  of  a  deterrent  than  it 
'  ■  i  w  lien  first  established  in  1938  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
i  In  order  to  discourage  employers  from  scheduling  consid- 
<!  !•  overtime,  the  premium  should  be  raised  to  double  time. 
1 1"  i  H’ore,  be  it 

i  l  SOLVED:  We  reaffirm  our  traditional  support  for  reducing 

i "  'ii  ,  of  work. 

Wo  reiterate  the  position  taken  by  the  1967  Convention,  in 
opport  of  legislation  for  a  35-hour  workweek  and  double  time 
i "i  overtime. 

I  hrthermore  we  urge  the  incoming  Executive  Council  of  the 
>  I  I  i  ( 40  to  examine  the  many  aspects  of  reducing  working  time 
on  I  increasing  leisure. 


Enforcement  of  FLSA 

Nearly  a  half-million  workers  were  underpaid  approximately 
I- 90  million  in  the  past  fiscal  year,  according  to  Wage-Hour 
investigative  fiindings — violations  of  minimum  wage,  overtime 
i m< I  equal  pay  requirements  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
\  el.  only  about  one-third  of  these  underpayments  have  been  re¬ 
covered.  Furthermore,  it  is  estimated  that  only  one-half  of  the 
m  Inal  violations  have  been  uncovered  by  Wage-Hour  investiga- 
I  Ions. 

Improvements  in  the  law,  adopted  in  1966,  have  expanded 
I  lie  volume  of  potential  chiselling  and  have  enormously  enlarged 
Urn  enforcement  task.  The  1966  Amendments  expanded  worker 
coverage  from  32.3  million  workers  to  41.4  million — an  increase 
•  •I'  28%.  Establishments  covered  by  the  law  increased  from  1.2 
million  to  1.9  million,  up  more  than  50%.  If  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment's  Wage-Hour  staff  is  not  expanded,  only  3%  of  the  covered 
establishments  will  be  visited  annually. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  too  few  investigators,  there  are 
some  in  government  who  would  give  these  Wage-Hour  investiga¬ 
tes  an  additional  mixture  of  responsibilities,  further  diluting 
their  ability  to  enforce  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Effective  enforcement  of  FLSA  is  the  key  to  fulfillment  of  the 
promise  it  holds  for  low-paid  workers. 
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Household  Workers 

percent  ot  the  women  are  heads  of  households.  * 
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b t ii  i  i  "iii  i“i  of  many  of  the  private  employment  agencies  are 
in  "H  misleading  about  the  wages,  hours  and  working  con- 
'vilhm.it  indicating  the  fees  which  will  be  deducted  by 

(I’M  Miiniry. 

In  "Mil  ion,  women  from  foreign  countries  are  permitted  to 
h'  i  Mm  country  under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 

I  •  1  i  household  workers.  Once  in  this  country  such  workers 

o«>  «  in  .elves  entirely  on  their  own  with  few  legal  protections 
mm* I  h him: 1 1  completely  dependent  on  their  employers.  In  such  an 
****  in  * i  relationship  it  is  inevitable  that  these  workers  are 

I I  § m  1 1 1 « ■  1 1 1 1 y  subjected  to  exploitation.  Therefore  be  it 

i  1  >hVED:  1.  We  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  the 
i 'h  hi  ,»r  I  he  domestic  worker  and  of  the  exploitation  of  these 
M  il  l  by  employment  agencies  and  employers. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  to  protect  do- 
ni*  in  workers  against  the  predatory  practices  of  those  private 
HlM|*l"\  uient  agencies  which  operate  across  state  lines. 

•  We  urge  Congress  to  investigate  the  importation  of  aliens 
bn  household  service  and  to  enact  such  legislation  as  may  be 
n» '  *  i  r.v  to  protect  such  individuals  against  employers  who  do 
H"l  1’iovide  adequate  housing,  pay  or  working  conditions  for 
no*  h  workers. 

I  We  urge  wherever  possible  that  communities  develop  non- 
pi  *  hl  cooperative  employment  agencies  for  household  workers. 


Rural  America 


American  agriculture  produces  the  greatest  abundance  of  food 
mnl  farm  products  the  world  has  ever  known.  Yet  nearly  one- 
hnlf  of  all  impoverished  people  in  the  country  live  in  rural  areas, 
»m  cording  to  government  estimates. 

I  hip  idly  rising  agricultural  productivity  has  resulted  in  sky¬ 
rocketing  agricultural  output,  displacing  several  million  mar- 
M  nuil  farmers,  with  resultant  economic  distress  in  many  rural 
In rm  communities.  In  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  this  process 
h  i  also  accelerated  the  stream  of  city-bound  migrants,  par- 
I  m  ii larly  from  the  South  and  Southwest. 

In  addition,  rural  poverty  characterizes  the  Appalachian  re¬ 
gion  and  other  areas,  where  mineral  and  other  resources  are 
cnlinusted  or  no  longer  in  demand.  Poverty  also  characterizes 
Indian  reservations  and  sections  of  the  arid  Southwest.  Poor 
living  conditions  are  the  hallmark  of  those  who  work  for  wages 
In  agriculture:  indeed,  farm  workers  are  among  the  most  ex¬ 
ploited  members  of  the  work-force. 
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of  ThA  lecat  of  the  !960’s  has  seen  increased  public  awareness 
of  the  paradox  of  rural  poverty  in  the  midst  of  rural  abundance 

d<;cade  of  1960’s  has  witnessed  the  unprecedentec 
growth  of  farm  workers  organization,  the  end  of  the  Bracero 
program,  minimum  wage  coverage  for  some  farm  workers  gen- 

SasSTrS"  ncn„m»  Se/li!tht  ?f  th<?  <iel3rived  worker  fin 
creased  net  income  of  farm  enterprises  and  programs  to  stinm 

late  job  creation  m  Appalachia  and  other  rural  distressed  areas 

But  changes  in  rural  America  have  been  moving1  at  a  ranid 
PFf;  Corporate  agro-business  and  large  farms— with  modern 

scene°  In'7]  959  t,|!lslng  Productivity — are  changing  the  rural 
scene.  In  1959,  there  were  4  million  farms.  Today  there  are 

nearly^wo  thirds1  of  f^i the  -30?:000,  Iargest  farms  account  for 
of  the  nltWs  labL  fnv  agncuJtural  sales-  ^ss  than  5  percent 

^c^^cSSSi0”6  produces  more  f00d  and  fibre  than 

In  the  face  of  these  rapid  changes,  existing  public  urograms 
need  re-evaluation  and  overhauling.  While  much  is  being  done  to 

Sdls  reacC^hos118  com™ercial  agriculture,  too  little 

ample:  eachlng  those  most  ln  need  in  rural  America.  For  ex- 

sidTeT^or^StabS5^ *0?  F°Fams  provide  large  federal  sub- 
codlporationsran^abseiftee's!USineSS  ^  ^  °ften  °Wned  by> 

weahhvhohbv  far6  taX  st£ucture  Provide  financial  assistance  to 

ISSteL ^ax  sheSerS’  W  °  USe  thdr  °WnerShip  °f  agriemtural 

Yet  there  is  no  comprehensive  program  for  the  retraining 
and  re-employment  of  those  displaced  from  agriculture  g 

While  rural  redevelopment  plans  have  been  enacted  to  counter 

nnm,vCny  °fFany  smaI1  rural  towns  that  have  lost  their  eco- 
se’  ahe  resources  appropriated  are  still  too  scant  to 
meet  the  needs  of  such  depressed  communities. 

a  -CIO’s  support  for  a  major  national  effort  to  aid  rural 
•+rinfn^  r<rfiecto  our  belief  that  rural  people  deserve  to  share 

dent  fact  that^n?^0  nf S  Fogress-  rt  is  also  based  on  the  evi¬ 
dent  tact  that  solving  the  urban  crisis  partly  depends  on  ability 

to  improve  living  standards  in  rural  areas.  Therefore,  b°  it 

RESOLVED:  1.  We  recognize  that  the  unique  problems  of 
tSnCa  f«f  re?uire  government  aid  to  help  many  farmers  ob¬ 
eying  sho^S  Tplaced  on  fhe^amount  oHXkl^paMto 

toprise“ia„Se™rtSntS  t0  and  pr0fitable  farm  en- 
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'  Since  most  farmers  must  sell  their  products  in  markets 
••■■minuted  by  a  few  buyers  who  enjoy  superior  bargaining  power, 
upport  appropriate  efforts  by  farmers  to  bargain  collec- 
1  <  ■  ly  for  a  reasonable  price.  By  this  means,  dependence  on 
■  ■vernment  income-maintenance  outlays  should  be  reduced. 

We  urge  Congress  to  enact  the  tax  loophole-closing  proposal 
"•  ".500,  introduced  by  Senator  Metcalf  and  endorsed  by  a  bi- 
ihI  isan  group  of  26  Senators,  to  end  this  special  benefit  to  the 
I  'k  loss  hobby  farmers,  while  assuring  that  legitimate  farm 
i"  r.  i  tors  will  not  be  penalized. 

I.  The  denial  to  farm  workers  of  protection,  long  accorded 
l  Ikt  workers  under  federal  and  state  laws,  must  end.  Farm 
workers  must  be  included  in  the  coverage  of  the  National  Labor 
delations  Act,  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  state  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  workmen’s  compensation  laws  and  other  federal  and 
late  protective  and  social  welfare  legislation. 

5.  Special  programs  must  be  developed  to  provide  rural  in¬ 
habitants,  and  especially  migratory  workers  and  their  families, 
with  adequate  education  and  library  facilities,  the  opportunity 
of  decent  housing,  health-care  facilities  and  day-care  centers. 

6.  Continued  failure  to  adequately  cope  with  the  ill-health, 
malnutrition,  and  even  hunger  in  rural  areas  is  not  tolerable.  A 
federal  welfare  system  is  essential  or,  at  least,  adoption  of  ade¬ 
quate  minimum  federal  welfare  standards,  with  sufficient  federal 
financing.  Food  distribution  programs  must  be  federally  admin¬ 
istered  wherever  states  and  local  communities  refuse  to  cooperate 
and  they  should  be  dedicated  to  meeting  human  needs. 

7.  To  encourage  job  creation  and  improve  the  quality  of  rural 
life,  the  AFL-CIO  supports  expansion  of  the  approach  of  the 
Appalachia  regional  program,  the  Economic  Development  Act 
and  other  federal  programs  to  accelerate  the  building  of  high¬ 
ways,  hospitals,  schools,  housing,  manpower  training  and  other 
community  betterment  projects  in  rural  America. 

8.  Discrimination  against  minority  groups  must  be  ended. 

9.  We  urge  the  initiation  of  a  federally  supported  public- 
service  employment  program  to  create  useful  jobs  for  the  hard¬ 
core  unemployed  and  seriously  under-employed  in  rural,  as  well 
us  urban  areas.  Such  a  program  would  engage  the  unemployed 
at  useful  tasks,  restore  self-respect  and  teach  useful  skills. 


Farm  Workers 


Ten  years  ago,  the  AFL-CIO  launched  a  broad  farm  labor 
organizational  effort,  concentrated  in  the  central  and  southern 
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valleys  of  California.  Its  initial  purpose  was  not  to  bring1  dues 
paying  membership  into  a  structured  union  form  but  fnsteac 

HnL  ffTea  Pnmarily  to  induce  field  workers  to  the  prS 
f’P]eyjf  t,rad.e  unionism  and  the  processes  of  collective  bargain¬ 
ing.  Emphasis  was  kept  constantly  on  the  development  of  in 
digenous  leadership  It  was  hoped  that  the  activity  generated  by 

Sor?rSe^^hre  a11beneficial .^Pact  on  w^es  and  com 
ainons  m  the  fields,  as  well  as  providing  an  additional  base  of 

desi  A 

gave  voluntary  wage  increases  in  hopes  of  taking  the  edge  off 
field  workers  union  desires.  As  a  consequence,  hourly  wage  levels 

IJstTeaT  forthe  “Rrtat  a  » T°ra  Pa^  The  year  1962  &was  the 

SentSfpr  i  qS  th8  '  ■  Leadershlp  was  developing  and  by 

oeptembei  1965,  the  aggressive  trade  union  attitude  of  the  farm 

workers  there  had  developed  to  a  point  where  the  now-famous 
Delano  Grape  Strike”  started.  Touched  off  by  AFL-CIO’s  Agri- 

joined  bv ^hekotL?fganiZingi?0mmittee,  the  strike  was  s?on 
joined  by  the  other  farm  worker  organization  in  that  area  an 
independent  community  service  organization  known  as  the  Na- 
Farm  Workers  Association.  Their  close  cooperation  in  that 
strike  soon  led  to  merger  activities  and  in  August  1966  AFL- 
g  O/ranted  the  joint  organization  a  charter  as  the  United 

Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee. 

traTfawhhsnmJ’n?^  WOn-  campaiSns  and  gained  union  con- 
TTTfwnr  ome  Pf  tbe  major  grape  growers  of  the  nation.  As 
WOC  came  into  its  first  AFL-CIO  Convention  in  1967  its 
delegates  could  announce  11  contracts  covering  thousands  of 
workers  and  providing  standard  union  benefits  and  protection 
with  a  wage  floor  guaranteed  to  not  go  below  $1.80  with  that 
minimum  scheduled  to  go  to  $2.00  within  two  years. 

They  told  the  convention  of  their  early  struggles  and  of  their 
deep  desire  to  take  their  place  in  the  family  of  AFL-CIO  unions 

vention68  ”Weefl°rge  told  them’  before  a  cheering” 

until  you  kave^  reafunlt  “  ““  ™  are  goi"s  to  ^  witl> 

The  enthusiasm  of  that  convention,  as  it  joined  him  in  that 
pledge,  helped  describe  to  the  nation  the  determination  of  trade 
union  leadership  to  help  these  AFL-CIO  farm  workers  attain 

Sinenil£mt/f  thf'LS'3’  The-  nex‘  5?ar>  Vm'  brought  new 

measurfof  that  gupK^  Um0n  d  f°r  the  ful,est 

The  wealthy  owners  of  the  vast  vineyards  of  California  whirh 

fhfuFwic MA"*  nat!°“:?  table^apet  S  tauS 

me  U*  WOC  to  strike.  As  organizational  efforts  on  their  farms 
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I..  .1  adequate  points,  UFWOC  made  requests  for  orderly 
ini  i  •:  i  In  determine  the  representation  question.  The  grow¬ 
l'd  them.  Third-party  efforts  were  equally  unproductive. 

'  . rant  confidence  of  the  growers  was  understandable  as 

'id.  darted. 

i  "lit  cleared  of  workers  one  day  were  re-populated  the  next 
1  i.  imn-resident  alien  strikebreakers  brought  in  by  bus  and 
■ ....  i  I  mm  the  Mexican  border.  Called  “Green-carders”,  because 
'  i  iir  color  of  the  visa  they  are  able  to  use  under  an  antiquated 
1  Immigration  policy,  they  come  from  a  Mexican  economy 
in  i .  I  he  U.  S.  minimum  wage  represents  middle-class  income, 
in.  ire  easy  prey  for  the  unscrupulous  recruiting  agents  for 
in.  druck  California  vineyards. 

11  frustrating  combination  of  circumstances  which  faces 
i  i  \\  <)C  is  a  government  policy  which  denies  them  protection 
i  i  I  heir  organizational  right  and  denies  them  any  orderly  pro- 

.  . .  for  determining  the  question  of  representation,  thereby 

...Hi.  ling  the  strike  upon  them  as  an  inevitable  organizational 

. . dure.  Hard  upon  this,  they  find  another  government  policy, 

Hut  one  with  respect  to  immigration,  which  minimizes  the 
.  h  nice  of  a  successful  strike  by  permitting  an  endless  stream 
i  .  hc.ip-wage  strikebreakers.  It  is  little  wonder  that  hardly 
i ..  i .  >ro  the  echoes  of  the  1967  Convention  had  died  away,  UFWOC 

I  in  ned  to  its  brothers  in  the  trade  union  movement  and  to  its 

I I  u  nit',  throughout  the  nation  to  ask  for  support  of  a  national 
I.-  .nil  against  California  table  grapes  as  the  only  effective  or- 
i mu  alional  device  remaining. 

I'lm  story  of  the  farm  worker  organizational  effort  from  that 
1 1  a  |o  this  has  been  the  story  of  a  national  boycott.  The  UFWOC 
Iihh  virtually  decimated  its  California  organizational  manpower 
hi  i  in  lor  to  send  farmworker  leadership  into  all  of  the  major 
.  1 1 1 1 - : i  of  this  nation  to  promote  and  coordinate  the  boycott. 
H  I,  CIO  leadership  throughout  the  nation  has  rallied  behind 
l  in  effort.  Field  staff  assistance  from  National  AFL-CIO  staff 
i  i  renter  for  the  grape  boycott  than  to  any  other  national 
i  fill  Isle.  Every  element  of  the  liberal  progressive  community  has 
leipoiided  favorably  to  this  great  crusade. 

Equally  vigorous  has  been  the  enemy,  the  supporters  of  these 
I ini  k ward  growers  who  reject  collective  bargaining  concepts 
llml  have  long  since  become  an  accepted  pattern  for  much  of 
uMiiugerial  America.  The  “radical  right”  has  rallied  great  power 
uni  support.  The  National  Right-to-Work  Committee,  the  John 

i  n  rh  Society  and  the  American  Farm  Bureau  operate  almost 

ii  one,  where  resistance  to  UFWOC  is  concerned.  They  have  pro- 
v lilnl  literature,  propagandized  over  radio,  television,  and  tele- 
pin  me,  and  have  even  taken  to  the  anti-UFWOC  picket  lines. 
Every  force  that  sees  evil  in  the  right  of  workers  to  organize 
h  i  .  found  delight  in  helping  these  grape  owners. 
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to  reach  a  ^egotiated^tUement  with  substa”tial-  Recent  effort 
representing  a  minority  of  the  induct  a  sma  ^roup  of  grower 
pressures  from  in“us&  Jiante  w h rMm  ^ VciIel 
cedures  contributed  greatly  to  the  ?alK"tLs^gSiS 

co,TtinueyllThe  d2p° commitment  o^APXCIO chat1Iengl 

from  their  brother  and^sister  trade  nJffm  HP  -they  must  hav< 
today  than  ever  before.  Therefore  be  it  nists  1S  more  critica. 

worker  for  his  courage  andner«avf  agam-  co™mends  the  farm- 
and  also  commends  the  varinnc  ranee  m  this  great  struggle 
who  have  aide^ farmworkers^  SCP  ouJsid.e  AFL-CIO 
of  this,  the  youngest  in  the  family  of  AFL-CK)6  °rtS  °n  1>eha^ 

ey™  m?S?to°LteVeTmmSkeafflliate’  S’ery  lcate  a"d 

daily  in  regard  to  the  ,7,lt;,  n.  i  ,  caus"  thelr  cause,  espe- 

keeping  fresh  ip-apes  off  eve??  unStabfeTnd  ““  1!oal. of 
shopping  basket.  y  °n  taDle  ancl  out  of  every  union 

effort» 

also  supporting  the  f  farmworkers,  while 

them  the  coverage  and  protection  of^h^v'r8^®?0  u to  brin£ 
tions  Act  and  improvement?  in  Natl0aal  Labor  Rela- 

policies.  movements  m  the  government’s  immigration 


The  Flood  of  Business  Mergers 


has  bee^  rol I? Qg^thr o ughTh  e” econ™ in  American  history 
a  tightened  money supplv hi«S ZT*  ?  rfent  -vea™-  Despite 
the  stock  market  in  1969  the  rf^nfV^8  and  a  decline  in 
tmues  unabated  in  1969.  ’  he  Se  °f  busmess  mergers  con- 

whSh1  were 1  acqui^eTt^rou vh than  $10  million 
to  $4.1  billion.  By  1968  the  assets  *ferS’  ^ad  assets  amounting 
rose  to  $12.6  billion  and  the  S  ,  sachJmerger  acquisitions 
mates  that  it  may  reach  <S18  hm-  era!  T1rad®  Commission  esti- 
number  of  corS/SSfi°!h”  l969/,  ^  did  the 

period  1966-68  hnf  finoa  more  than  double  in  the  two  year 
firms.  In  1968'  74  <>f  M|  M?Ived  increasingly  la??e 

assets  of  over  $10  million  wo  92  a<lqu^sltions  of  companies  with 

200  largest  comSMhe  t o„ MoMl  the  nation? 

p  ues.  i  ne  top  200  manufacturing  corporations 
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i  1 1  *  *  1 1 1  1,8%  of  the  total  assets  of  manufacturing  corporations, 
. . . .1  to  48%  only  20  years  ago. 

i  m  with  mergers  of  industrial  and  mining  corporations, 
Li:  been  an  increasing  concentration  of  banking  and  its 
.  .  i  1 1  H  I.  mg  business  connections.  In  1967,  a  small  group  of  49 

i  . , . . lividually  held  5  percent  or  more  of  the  common  stock 

1 1 1  ii,  ul'  I  he  500  largest  industrial  corporations  and  had  inter- 
1  i  uir  directorates  with  286  of  them. 

riii-H*  trends  have  brought  a  sharp  increase  in  the  concen- 

. . .  economic  power  in  the  hands  of  the  major  corporations 

mi  i  lie  major  banks. 

limy  have  also  brought  a  vast  expansion  of  conglomerate 
i  ml  i.  which  grow  in  all  directions,  in  any  industry  or  product- 
. .  matter  how  unrelated. 

l  hr  concern  with  business  mergers  and  conglomerates  is  not 
I,,  i  .in .m *  these  firms  are  large.  Serious  questions  of  concern  to 
dl  Americans  involve  possible  impacts  of  the  increasing  con- 
■  ul  ration  of  business-ownership  and  control  on  prices,  efficiency, 
inventiveness  and  on  the  entire  society.  Immediate  issues  of 
i ,,  rial  concern  for  trade  unionists  involve  plant  shutdowns  and 
i  In-  ahift  of  decision-making  in  collective  bargaining  from  the 
i  da  ii  I  to  distant  headquarters  where  financial  matters  are  the 
l •  i  unary  concern.  Therefore  be  it 

UNSOLVED:  1.  We  call  on  the  Congress  to  disallow  corporate 
incuino  tax  deductions  for  interest  on  debt  used  to  finance 
mergers  and  acquisitions.  The  Congress  should  also  thoroughly 
examine  the  extent  to  which  other  provisions  in  the  federal 
I  ,i  x  structure  contribute  to  the  trend  of  mergers  and  acquisi- 
I  ions. 

We  urge  the  government  to  enforce  the  penalty  tax  provi- 
. .  applying  to  excessive  amounts  of  retained  profits. 

The  skyrocketing  trend  of  business  mergers  requires  a 
dot, ailed  examination  by  the  Congress— including  the  need  to 
livngthen  the  appropriate  operations  of  the  Justice  Depart- 

. .  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Securities  and  Ex- 

ilia  nge  Commission. 

I.  The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  should  require 
i  ui'i Mirations  to  file  economic  and  financial  reports  for  major 
divisions,  as  well  as  for  the  firm  as  a  whole — to  provide  essential 
in formation  on  the  operations  of  conglomerates  to  the  public, 
1'iiiployees,  investors  and  financial  analysts. 

5.  Government  efforts  are  needed  to  make  banking  more  com- 
i H-l  it  ive  and  less  interlocked  with  non-bank  business  interests. 
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Newspaper  Antitrust  Exemption 


eliminate  those  provisions  "ransement  modified  to 

SSiigp:?e££i 

them  unregulated  refro-iori™  a, If1  SUa  d?  ,e  Congress  to  grant 

anti-trust  laws’  BrSfil  ,?•  Perpetual  exemption  from  the 

and  market-splittinsr  ('Pirn  +  8amst  price-fixing,  profit-pooling 

gress  are  S.1520  and  H  P  070  tf+i^Ttw.  S1155  now  before  Con- 

tion  Act.”  Predecessor  bills  hpfv  r-  Hi' L  or+u  Newspaper  Preserva- 

and  H.R.  7446  known  as  the  9°J  Con8Tess  were  S.1312 

’  Known  as  the  Failing  Newspaper  Act”) 

t  JhJePFabiiiteCo amna^aSi?ft;  Co”?™s  *>r  •  special  defmi- 
which,  “regardless  of  it«s^nwn'S  '  n  ,aPPbes  to  a  newspaper:  one 
likely  to  remain  or  become  a  finanSaV®  nd ' °&?K”H 

market-splittino-  are  vital  in  ™  r^riC^X1uv”  P.robt-pooling  and 
one  newspaper  In  the  99  r-H'  .  utinued  publication  of  more  than 
mentsTxS  °  Clties  111  which  joint  Publishing  arrange- 

howeverf  thatf th^grea^t^economks^f  C-itl-H'ilu  dfXs, bave  stated, 
from  merged  printing  and  Hkn'f  ;|ol,nt  Publishing  are  had 

Courts  haffpo^nted  ful  are ^  not  /a<a  ltie?|  whidi’ 

laws.  ’  le  not  torbidden  by  the  anti-trust 

prlserve^vLSty'of  nmS^uvei-a^aTd^id^f  e-Xeflption  ia  to 

but  neither  the  bills  now  be+Vv  .1  na°e  and  Geological  viewpoint, 
carry  any  guarantee  of  such  diversity^8  ^ their  predecessors 

eco^2?„7ereTasmttnfi  involvIS!!  s"ch  «*»•  community  of 
largely  in  less  diversity  of  S  coveStTmSfefe^rSms 
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i  ••  i.  . .i. .)•  icnl  differences,  while  virtually  precluding  establish- 

. .  newspapers  which  would  provide  true  diversity  and 

m  i, 1 1  competition. 

m  11)67  AFL-CIO  Convention  went  on  record,  during  the 
ii  i  i  mgress,  “strongly  opposing”  enactment  of  S.1312  and  its 

. . .  bill  H.R.  7446,  known  as  the  Failing  Newspaper  Act. 

|  a  i  •  iore,  be  it 

i  i U  )LVED:  The  8th  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  AFL- 
i"  opposes  enactment  of  the  broad,  unnecessary,  unregulated 
O' I  perpetual  anti-trust  immunity  for  the  business  practices  of 
iii.  newspaper  industry  embodied  in  the  Newspaper  Preserva- 
i  I'M  lull,  S1520  and  H.R.279. 

\iid  further,  this  Convention  calls  upon  affiliates  to  use  all 

. in.',  at  their  disposal  to  inform  union  members  everywhere 

i  I  lie  nature  of  this  anti-trust  exemption  and  continue  to  convey 
i  •  I  lie  Congress  our  oppostion  to  passage  of  the  measure. 


Metric  System 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  used  through  most  of  the  world,  has  a  long  history  in 
i  lie  United  States.  As  early  as  1790,  Thomas  Jefferson  proposed 
l  Iml  this  system  rather  than  measurement  in  inches  and  pounds, 
I..-  considered  as  our  national  system.  In  1866,  by  congressional 
net  ion,  the  metric  system  was  made  legal  but  not  mandatory. 
Although  it  was  not  popularly  adopted  by  the  public,  it  gained 
wide  acceptance  in  scientific  and  technical  fields. 

In  1966,  Britain  announced  that  existing  legislation  would  be 
implemented,  allowing  conversion  to  the  metric  system  of  weights 
.mil  measures  to  be  completed  in  ten  years.  More  than  90  per¬ 
il  ml.  of  the  world’s  people,  it  is  estimated,  now  use  the  metric 
system.  Eventually,  the  U.S.  and  Canada  could  be  the  only  two 
remaining  nations  that  retain  the  “English”  system,  which 
even  the  English  are  abandoning. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago,  President  Johnson  signed  into  law 
;i  bill  authorizing  the  study  of  the  possible  use  of  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures  in  the  United  States.  Two  AFL- 
i  10  trade  unionists  represent  the  labor  movement  on  the  Metric 
Study  Commission. 

The  law  requires  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  report  on  his  findings  to  Congress  within  three  years. 

American  workers  have  a  high  stake  in  the  issue  of  conver¬ 
sion  costs  to  the  metric  system.  Workers’  tools  would  become 
( >1  isolete,  education  and  retaining  would  become  necessary ;  there¬ 
fore,  be  it 
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sibKnvJS  to  S^mefric^ystel  ^ernment  ^  of  po^ 
-nts  in  tools  which 

might  ^become  ^  employment  knr°e^led^%°f  thu  metric  syster 
any  planning  for  conversion  to  1 

teS^*  gaining  measures  be  de 

measures.  P  any  change  in  th*  system  of  weights  an< 

workers,  cost®, to  mdividua 

to  the  metric  system.  P  any  P°ssible  conversior 


Consumer  Protection 

in  a  broadening  variety of Umer  nf ^  are  reflected 
and  educational  efforts  and  r>J«Asa-aVfi,Pr0posa  s’  inf°rmational 
customary  privacy  of  busta«s  iut^e  ?°urts'  The  he^ofore 
now  subject  to  vigorous  chaZge  ®*8  “  COnSUmer  afMrs  ™ 

cause,  through  expanding3  organized"^!?  sppport  of  the  consumer 
information,  and  couiSelfng  proSml *?hr  C°?sumcr  education, 
sumer  cooperatives,  through  Et ‘'S’1  s,“ppo,rt  for  c0"- 
consumer  associations  and  throuo-h  th  natl?Jnal  and  state 

interest  legislation.  ’  81  V1^0r0us  pursuit  of  consumer 

record  ttft  P°Siti°n  *°  e<lual  the  tapressive 

consumer  legislation  oronosalu  t6S  an  unPrecedented  number  of 

of  legislation  abeady1 books'Ton^®  effectiJe  eXecution 

exercise  its  function  of  Ipm'cdn+iVa  ’  ^°Pf=1’ess  mus^  vigorously 
sure  that  consumer  protecHon  n^  °VerSlght’  as  well  as  making 
and  staffed.  P  4  programs  are  adequately  funded 

comUuUrpro&tto?measnSfflng  and  enforcement  of  existing 
tional  legis?atioTL  reSed  tonr^vid?™1181-  A[lopt.ion  of  add® 
protection.  Therefore,  be  it  P  V1^6  consumers  with  adequate 

strongSandVfffect.Te  fisE®f„,=?y  Concessional  enactment  of 
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. . . nous  inspection  activities.  Illness  and  death  from  con- 

. I  lish  and  the  prevalance  of  grossly  unsanitary  condi- 

. i  lie  lish -processing  industry  must  be  brought  to  an  end. 

m  .  should  act  quickly  to  remedy  shocking  inadequacies 

. ice  protection  programs  administered  by  the  Food  and 

■ ■  I  ministration,  by  providing  needed  new  legislation,  staff 

. .  icy.  An  estimated  2  million  to  10  million  Americans  each 

.  I.. voine  ill  from  eating  contaminated  food.  Several  hundred 
i.  m  nro  discovered,  each  year,  to  be  mislabeled,  contaminated 
i  ..i  h.  i  wise  defective,  after  they  are  already  on  sale.  Drug  test- 
i  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  drug  industry.  Almost 
"on  medical  devices — some  capable  of  causing  injury  and 
i  .Hi  are  on  the  market,  without  government  preclearance  for 
i  Americans  spend  $7  billion  a  year  on  cosmetics  that  have 
hi l In  or  no  federal  regulation.  And  each  year  18,000  Americans 
h,  uni  ^0  million  are  injured  by  hazardous  consumer  products, 
mi.  hiding  pesticides,  flammable  fabrics,  electrical  appliances  and 
.. I  her  dangerous  articles.  A  large  number  of  the  victims  are 
i  hlldren. 

Wo  urge  vigorous  enforcement  and  adequate  appropriations 
r.irry  out  previously  enacted  consumer  legislation  involving 
mill)  safety  standards,  flammable  fabrics,  truth-in-packaging 
1 1  nl  h  in-lending  and  inspection  of  meat  and  poultry.  Federal  en- 
imvoment  of  auto  safety  standards  is  in  a  virtual  state  of  paral- 
\ : 1 1 : i .  Progress  in  carrying  out  the  1967  amendments  to  the 
r  l.niimable  Fabrics  Act  has  been  dishearteningly  slow.  The  Na- 
llonal  Commission  on  Consumer  Finance,  authorized  by  Con¬ 
i'  rcss  to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  consumer  credit,  has  not 
lii  i'ii  appointed.  Truth-in-packaging  has  been  hampered  by  ad- 
miiiisfrative  delays  and  inadequate  staff.  In  view  of  the  con- 
1  min'd  proliferation  of  package  sizes,  Congress  should  consider  a 
legislative  amendment  to  require  price-per-unit  labeling  of  con- 
i liner  commodities,  as  well  as  other  labeling  and  packaging  im¬ 
provements. 

Congress  should  enact  new  legislation  in  the  field  of  consumer 
i  i  edit.  It  should  move  promptly  to  enact  current  bills  that  would 
mrli  the  excessive  costs  of  consumer  credit  insurance,  regulate 
i  rod  it  reporting  agencies,  and  cure  the  abuses  of  unsolicited 
credit  card  mailings.  Legislation  should  be  enacted  to  give  con- 
;i imers  who  buy  from  door-to-door  salesmen  a  reasonable  period 
in  which  to  cancel  the  sale. 

Additional  federal  reforms  in  consumer  credit  are  needed,  to 
redress  the  imbalance  between  the  rights  of  creditors  and  debtors 
hi  consumer  credit  contracts.  Present  state  laws  are  heavily 
lacked  in  favor  of  creditors.  The  Uniform  Consumer  Credit 
( 'ode,  now  being  considered  in  state  legislatures,  proposes  a  state- 
by  state  overhaul  of  existing  laws.  The  Code  contains  a  number 
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The  High  Cost  of  Drugs 


T\Z™  ^earin^s  drugs  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Monopoly  conducted  by  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  (D.-Wis.)  have 
revealed  the  extraordinary  extent  to  which  the  major  pharma- 
public  manu^a(during'  companies  are  exploiting  the  American 

drug^ manufacturers  profit  from  the  fact  that,  while 
our  medical  schools  offer  theoretical  courses  in  pharmacology  to 

?JSiw-Studrntl  m  thei,r  second  year,  no  course  in  the  clinical 
5™  ,of  Pharmacology  is  given  in  the  great  majority  of 
our  medical  schools.  The  result  is  that  drug  “detail  men”  or 
salesmen  and  promotional  literature  of  the  drug  manufacturers 
have  usurped  the  function  of  physician  education.  Physicians 
ia:,  ,TtUa%  "0,,obje,ctlve  and  unbiased  source  of  information 

fSr^TllThem  ^  re'y  heaVi'y  °"  What  the  drug  “ 

Nor  is  there  objective  research  with  regard  to  the  effectiveness 
of  new  drugs  which  apply  for  licensure  and  introduction  to  the 
market  place.  The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  does  not,  itself, 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  new  drugs.  Rather,  the  FDA  largely 
reviews  the  work  of  the  research  conducted  or  sponsored  and 
paid  tor  by  the  company  making  the  new  drug  application.  Dr. 
James  Goddard,  former  Commissioner  of  the  FDA,  has  testified 
that  most  of  the  so-called  research  activities  which  support  new 
drug  applications  amount  to  little  more  than  testimonials.  The 

w5JLrd/ath  whl„c^,  drug  manufacturers,  themselves,  view  the 
work  of  many  of  their  physician  researchers  can  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  refer  to  them  as  “proof  mills” 
according  to  Dr.  A.  Dale  Console,  former  Medical  Director  for 

K.  bquibb  and  Co. 


o,5neJZ|alT  sales  Promotion  has  resulted  in  drugs  being  pre¬ 
scribed  for  diseases  and  conditions  for  which  the  prescribed  drug 
is  not  even  effective,  for  diseases  and  conditions  for  which  the 

a£dff™S-?reatT  pot^ntial  for  harm  than  good,  and  for  diseases 
W^0fdltl0n®  w£lch  another  drug  would  be  more  effective. 
Inw™  prominf at  physicians  have  testified  before  the  Nelson 
Subcommittee  that  twice  as  many  drugs  are  prescribed  as  is 
necessary.  Nobody  really  knows  how  mfny  people  dfe  annually 
bv°IToZf&reSv?’lblwg  an?  ^Prescribing,  but  a  study  conducted 

admfffS  S,°Pfumk\Hospi^a  showed  that  4  Percent  of  all  patients 
admitted  to  the  hospital  come  m  because  of  an  adverse  drug 

°f  714  PatfentS  SUffe™g  ^£2 

niPnf 1  n/wLft JaSi F°r^e  °n  Prescription  Drugs  of  the  Depart- 
^.natr,  °/  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  issued  a  report  which 
called  for  action  on  a  number  of  fronts  including,  among  other 


«  nimcndations,  that  H.E.W.  conduct  a  continuing  survey  of 

1 . . tls  and  drug  use,  that  H.E.W.  provide  financial  support 

i  >  diral  schools  so  that  they  can  include  courses  in  clinical 
i'1 . .  urology,  that  H.E.W.  establish  or  support  a  publication 

*  i"  "vide  up-to-date  information  on  drug  therapy  as  well  as 
. "ling  education  programs  on  drugs,  that  adequate  financial 

"i  i  "  I  be  given  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  for  main- 

. .  quality  standards  and  that  legislation  be  enacted  to 

""i  I"" T/.e  EDA  to  establish  a  clinical  and  laboratory  facility  to 
■  "  I  objective  research  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  different 
• 1  ■  "  <>nc  of  the  most  important  recommendations  of  the  Task 

i  was  that  H.E.W.  be  authorized  to  publish  and  distribute 
"  ■ 1  ■ "  i r.  compendium  to  physicians  listing  all  drugs,  together 
“  1 1 1 1  I  heir  clinical  effects,  indications  and  contraindications  for 
"  ■  1 1  >golher  with  price  information. 

1  o  "IK-  respect,  the  Report  did  not  go  far  enough.  Some  drugs 
effective,  but  may  be  less  effective  than  other  drugs  for  the 
. Incase.  Therefore,  be  it 

l  l  iOLVED:  The  AFL-CIO  calls  upon  the  Administration  to 
. . .  "lent  the  recommendations  of  the  Task  Force  on  Prescrip¬ 
ts  "  Hnigs,  and  urges  that  Congress  enact  legislation  granting 
ll"  food  and  Drug  Administration  the  authority  not  only  to 
"•"•ile  I  he  effectiveness  of  drugs,  but  also  the  authority  to 

•  "  "I"" I e  which  is  the  most  effective  drug  for  a  particular  disease. 


Civil  Rights 

i  iH'  mi  years  ago,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  racial  segre- 
u",|,"i  to  schools  violated  the  Constitution  and  called  for  its 
Mhillni'  with  all  deliberate  speed.  But  compliance  with  the  law 
MU",  very  slowly.  After  ten  years,  only  1%  of  Negro  children 
Well'  ruing  to  integrated  schools  in  the  South.  Today,  the  figure 
i.i  "i ill  i  n-  from  satisfactory. 

I 'in  i  nr  the  Kennedy-Johnson  Administration,  Congress 
ini"  cil  comprehensive  civil  rights  legislation  to  end  discrimina- 
'•'"i  •'ll  aspects  of  American  life — public  accommodation, 
'"•i"i'.  education,  employment,  housing  and  in  the  administra- 
H"ii  oi  justice. 

I.’.liv,  we  can  see  the  results  in  substantial  progress  not 
nub  in  I  his  light  against  discrimination  but  in  bringing  minority 
. . .  '"I  i/.cns  into  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 

Uni  despite  this  progress,  there  are  no  grounds  for  compla- 

.  1 1"'  increasing  crisis  proportions  of  problems  in  our  cit- 

•'  Hie  abnormally  high  rates  of  unemployment  among  Negro 


and  other  minorities  and  the  remaining-  pockets  of  discrimina 
tion  are  festering  sores.  It  would  be  idle  and  tragic  to  gnor< 
them  or  pretend  that  they  will  go  away.  S 

as^wholP^^rT1  .be®tre,ssled  too  strongly  that  the  country 
nav  <ji?»  m  ,the  lab°r  movement  in  particular,  must 

u  attention  at  every  level — national,  state  and  local— 

problems ab°Ut  S0Und’  effective  and  democratic  solutions  to  these 

prSre^has^Twed.6  eleCti°n'  ‘he  momentum  sound 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  great  gains  that  have 
tv  A„ad?  as  ?  ruIt  of  the  efforts  of  ‘he  civil  i4ht”  movement 

Ltfar“rp"rfl  t0odamyOVement  and  re%i°us  and  liberal 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  failed  to  provide  forthrie-ht  and 
— fawsUS  SUPP°rt  °r  adequate  and  consistent  implementation 

thafb^fm^+vf^  States  Civil  Rights  Commission  recently  observed 

dese JelJti  ft  S  ^  the  Supreme  Court  ottered  school 
desegregation,  the  Federal  Government  has  requested,  in  court 
a  slowdown  m  the  pace  of  desegregation.”  ’ 

anmndment^ntP^w1  incid®at  In  fai]ing  to  oppose  the  Whitten 
i  tbe  House  of  Representatives  and  by  moving-  from 

cfurt slhe  NTxCnCnSfdUl  to  complete  reh“fn  S 

m  tnf’  ;he  i  ?  Administration  is  permitting  a  major  retreat 
m  the  struggle  to  achieve  meaningful  school  desegregation 

Right^Ac^of^qfi^^aid1  dhK  area  °f  voting>  where  the  Voting 
Denarfrnpnt  1?6°,  .aided  vigorous  implementation  by  the 
Ron  non  1  x?f  Justlc.e  under  President  Johnson  resulted  in 

discriminated  If  /  egis^ered  v°ters  in  those  states  where  voting 
discrimination  had  been  most  onerous.  But  here  too  the  Admin, •« 

Voting" 

be  turned  back.A ^  f  1965  th&t  W0U  d  mSUre  that  the  clock  not 

.  Nixon  Administration  officials  are  covering  this  retreat  in  rivil 
rights  enforcement  by  trying  to  make  a  whipping  boy  of 
especially  those  in  the  building  trades.  They  have^ ^  resorted  to 
an  unsound  double  standard  in  attempting  to  deal  with  the  lSriti 
mate  problem  of  expanding  the  opportunities  for  m  nority  iroun 
workers  m  higher  paid  skilled  and  technical  jobs  P 

tiJe  11  Part+°f  a  calcuIated  strategy  of  accommodating  conserva¬ 
tive  elements  in  the  South  while,  at  the  same  time  trvind  fn 

ofMdie  effort  XfieS>  iab°r  and  liberals  who  have  been  the  backbone 
of  the  effort  to  achieve  progress  in  the  civil  rights  area.  I 
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11  . 1.v  of  these  forces  for  equality  are  vitally  necessary 

maintain  the  gains  that  have  been  made  and  to  start  a 
. 6  forward  toward  the  goal  of  an  integrated  society  with 

•  1  i *l ►« >i  l unity  and  equal  justice  for  all. 

'  l  l,  CIO  is  proud  of  its  record  in  the  struggle  for  civil 
"■  1,1  "id  we  have  particularly  sought  to  end  discrimination 
1  >  i  i  •  meiif.  The  AFL-CIO  played  a  major  role  in  getting  a 

1  1  '"ployment  Practice  section  into  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 

I  lie  1 1  covered  unions  as  well  as  employers.  It  has  worked 

•  "i*  "  affiliates  to  attain  compliance  with  the  law.  Today,  it 

.  1  "ipports  efforts  to  strengthen  the  Equal  Employment 

'  *•  -i . . dy  (Commission  by  giving  it  cease-and-desist  powers 

"• ' ■ll  11  I"  make  it  more  effective.  The  Administration  is  opposed, 

1  <  old rcement  in  the  federal  district  courts.  Here  as  in  the 

"  1  1  d<  segregation  situation,  the  Administration  moves  in  a  di- 

•  . Mini,  the  civil  rights  movement  can  only  view  as  dilatory 

ho, I  mi  MVctive. 

i  has  the  AFL-CIO  limited  its  efforts  to  the  legislative 
i""'1  II  has  taken  the  initiative  to  work  with  affiliates  in  devel- 
-•i-""  affirmative  action  programs  on  a  sound  basis  that  would 
. .  n  i  licant  results,  whether  required  by  law  or  not. 

i - 1  ilically  in  the  construction  industry,  the  AFL-CIO  has 
"  •"  O'd  with  the  Building  Trades  Department,  international 
. . .  local  building  trades  councils  and  groups  like  the  Workers 

I I  -  I  league — A.  Philip  Randolph  Education  Fund  Committee, 

1  *"  i 't  han  League’s  LEAP  Program  and  other  community 

i  -  'I 'lie  results  obtained  speak  for  themselves. 

• 1 '  I  ul.v  of  1969,  4,248  minority  group  apprentices  were  placed 
In  1  ml  reach  Programs.  Of  these,  3,958  were  in  building  and  con- 
Mi  im  i  mil  trades  apprenticeship  programs.  The  bulk  of  these  were 
111  I  he  so-called  “trowel  trades”.  Electricians,  carpenters,  iron 

. .  plumbers,  steamfitters  and  sheet  metal  workers  ac- 

. led  lor  2,293  of  these  apprentices. 

" omrity  group  apprentices  in  the  construction  industry  have 
1  d  l  rum  less  than  2.5%  in  1960  to  7.2%  in  1968.  The  major- 
"  -1  i  cridar  apprentices  in  federally  serviced  programs  are  in 

I  lie  < ‘instruction  industry.  The  percentage  of  minority  appren- 

ii  •  is  higher  than  in  metal  manufacturing,  non-metal  manu- 
i  "  lining  and  public  utilities  and  transportation. 

A  l  its  last  Convention,  the  AFL-CIO  endorsed  the  Outreach 
I'l  i  1  .mis  that  then  existed  in  sixteen  states  and  recommended 
I h  1 1  those  programs  be  emulated  in  other  states.  Today,  Out- 

•  h  Programs  for  recruiting,  motivating  and  preparing  young- 
** i  •  '  for  building  trades  apprenticeship  programs  have  been 

•  "'indcd  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  in  fifty-five  cities 
n  H  «‘i  agreement  by  local  building  trades  councils  for  full  co- 
ii|m>i  ill  ion. 
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This  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  sound  policy  being  designed 
and  implemented  with  effective  results.  g  U 

The  AFL-CIO  is  encouraged  by  the  policy  statement  of  th< 

partmen?  wffiVg11  °f  the  Buj,lding  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment,  which  was  passed  unanimously  at  its  recent  196< 

nCfTr^°n-  ThlS  foment  reaffirms  the  Building  Trades  policy 
non-disci imination  and  calls  for  the  acceleration  and  exten¬ 
sion  of  apprenticeship  Outreach  Programs  which  have  provei 
successful  in  actual  operation.  Moreover,  it  does  not  limk  itsel 
to  these  successful  programs. 

It  also  outlined  a  program  for  increasing  minority  group  par¬ 
ticipation  outside  of  the  apprenticeship  route,  saying  f 

We  make  flat  and  unqualified  recommendation  to  local 
™],ons  throughout  the  United  States  that  for  a  stated  period 
of  time  they  should  invite  the  application  of  qualified  minority 
journeymen  for  membership  in  their  respective  local  unions 
anc  should  accept  all  such  qualified  minority  journeymen 
provided  they  meet  the  ordinary  and  equally  administered 
requirements  for  membership. ” 

It  also  recommends  for  study  by  local  unions  the  establishment 
of  training  programs  for  minority  workers  who  are  not  either 
merit  gdy^urneymen  or  eligible  for  apprenticeship.  The  state- 

“We  also  recommend  that  the  local  unions  and  the  local 
councils  explore  and  vigorously  pursue  training  programs  for 
he  upgrading  of  minority  workers  who  are  not  of  apprentice- 
s  ip  age.  Such  programs  should  be  developed  in  such  manner 
as  to  prevent  under-cutting  the  established  apprenticeship  pro¬ 
grams.  The  recommendations  which  have  been  previously 
ma  e  on  model  cities  should  furnish  an  appropriate  guideline 
for  development  of  these  journeymen  training  programs.” 

r«J1Ke^m^^ei^en^at^0ni0^  ^is  ,exceUent  statement  is  a  sound  basis 
01  bringing  increased  participation  by  minority  group  workers 
m  skilled  jobs  m  the  construction  industry,  especially  in  those 
locals  which  now  have  low  participation  rates.  The  useof  quotas 
is  a  bad  substitute  for  sound,  effective  programs.  It  is  not  only  of 
questionable  legality  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  but  it  does  not 
even  insure  permanent  skilled  jobs  for  minority  workers.  j 

The  Administration’s  so-called  “Philadelphia  Plan”  sets  un 
unsound  procedures  used  in  no  other  industry,  segment  of  the 
abor  market  or  m  government  itself.  The  excuse  for  this  is  the 

tionIinffi^fer°f  Nef'oes  and  otjler  minorities  in  the  construc- 
In  ™ost  cases>  the  figures  that  have  been  used  for 
justification  have  been  erroneous.  For  example,  in  Philadelphia 
government  officials  implied  that  less  than  2%  of  building  trades 
membership  were  minority  group  workers.  The  facts  are  that 
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of  Philadelphia  Building  Trades  members  are  Negro, 

*  •  1  •  hiding  Laborers,  12%  of  all  journeymen  are  Negro. 

1  i  mnent  figures  on  white  collar  occupations  and  in  indus- 
ui  1 1  as  textile,  banking  and  newspaper,  show  far  less  over¬ 
all  . I'ity  group  participation  than  in  construction  and  no 

L i y  L*  i  percentages  in  skilled  categories.  In  these  industries,  em- 
pl  ■  •  i  unilaterally  do  the  hiring.  Union’s  have  little  if  any,  say. 
i  i  u()  excuse  for  the  Administration  to  play  a  “numbers 
i  as  they  did  in  the  Philadelphia  Plan  publicity.  Falsely 

I  'iii  i\  mg  the  facts  won’t  help  minorities  get  jobs  or  end  dis- 

•  i  Immalion. 

H"  AFL-CIO  urges  that  vigorous  efforts  be  made  to  expand 
i a  1  unities  for  minority  group  youth  and  workers  in  the  better- 
i  "id  more  skilled  jobs  throughout  our  economy,  including  the 
I" i tiding  and  construction  trades  industry.  But  we  urge  that  it 

1  1 . .  on  a  sound,  fair  effective  continuing  basis  and  we  are 

m  •  I'd  to  making  a  political  football  out  of  an  issue  as  important 
i  he  issue  of  ending  discrimination  in  employment — every- 
'!"  !<•,  in  all  kinds  of  employment,  for  all  time. 

I  ii.u-r imination  and  deprivation  are  problems  not  only  of  the 
\im  rican  Negro,  but  of  other  minority  groups.  Americans  of 
'i  n  an  descent  are  the  second  largest  minority.  Puerto  Rican, 
Indians,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Eskimos  and  Aleuts  today  face  prob- 
h  m  i  of  discrimination. 

"nine  of  the  Spanish-speaking  minorities  have  a  dispropor- 
l  hmiile  number  of  people  unemployed,  under-educated,  and  below 
ii"  poverty  line  in  income. 

i  lie  AFL-CIO  especially  and  its  state  federations  in  those  areas 
"dioro  these  minorities  are  concentrated  must  pay  increasing  at- 
l  *■ " I  ion  to  their  special  problems.  We  are  proud  of  our  efforts  and 
•h"  ■<'  of  our  affiliated  unions  in  helping  the  farm  workers,  under 
lln  leadership  of  Cesar  Chavez,  to  bring  dignity  and  an  end  to 
i">  ploitation  to  this  segment  of  the  working  poor.  The  AFL-CIO 
i  also  proud  of  the  increased  participation  by  minority  group 
"'in  kers  in  the  trade  union  movement  and  of  the  contributions 
l  Iml.  they  are  making. 

The  AFL-CIO  reiterates  its  dedication  to  the  principal  es¬ 
tablished  in  its  Constitution — when  the  merged  federation  was 
Inimded — equality  and  equal  benefits  of  union  membership  for 
nil  workers  regardless  of  race,  creed,  national  origin  or  sex. 
Wc  urge  that  all  international  unions,  state  federations  and 
i  *’ii  I  ral  bodies  insure  that  their  civil  rights  committees  be  active 
mill  work  with  the  Civil  Rights  Department  of  the  AFL-CIO 
toward  the  end  of  eliminating  any  vestige  of  discrimination  that 
may  remain  in  labor’s  house. 
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rights. mUS^  and  we  will~ continue  our  fight  for  full  civi 

it  'wflWlI-nCOntl!1-Ue  to  measVre  progress  and  not  seek  to  hid< 
+  con4?ue.to  ^e^neate  shortcomings  and  move  t 

dvll  rights  forc^6  W  C°ntinUe  the  Unity  °f  labor’  liberaI  an< 

We  stand  firm  in  the  conviction  that  has  brought  us  thi< 

?uLbeljef  jn  the  dl^nity  of  a  man,  the  worth  of  an  indi 
vidual,  the  classlessness  of  citizenship. 

brotherhood"61"  1S  ^  keystone  of  the  trade  uaion  movement- 
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EDUCATION 


Education 

li  '  .I  i'h  of  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administration  brought 

.1 . .  m.i  jor  changes  in  American  education.  After  a  century  of 

' *  r  it.  .md  deadlocks  over  the  issue  of  federal  aid  to  education 

w  .  of  Congressional  acts  at  last  made  the  federal  govern- 

. .  i  l  ull  partner  in  the  financing  of  education  at  every  level, 

.  from  early  childhood  education  through  elementary  and 

. . Im  y  education,  on  through  to  higher  education  and  adult 

in  m| ion.  The  AFL-CIO  has  played  a  major  role  in  winning  the 
i  m  u  of  all  of  these  laws  which  have  improved  the  educational 
■I m  "i  I  unities  for  all  Americans,  wherever  they  may  live,  what- 

•  >  <  >  i  heir  income,  race  or  creed. 

l  '  dural  support  for  education  has  had  a  significant  effect.  The 
iu  ui.  lea cher  shortage  of  a  few  years  ago  has  all  but  disappeared, 
•ui.l  h  aulier  salaries,  although  still  below  the  earnings  of  many 
i  .  i.  .ionals,  have  improved  in  many  areas.  Educational  innova- 
I  li*u  i  flourishing  as  never  before  and  throughout  the  nation 
1 1 m iua lie  new  methods  are  being  used  to  reach  disadvantaged 
i  hllilren  who  have  been  largely  neglected  by  the  schools  of  the 
i "i  l  II.  would  have  been  disastrous  had  such  progress  not  taken 
plum. 

Impressive  as  the  progress  has  been,  American  education  is 
l  ill  ui  a  state  of  growing  crisis.  Present  levels  of  federal  support 
in  lill  not  commensurate  with  the  demands  of  the  situation. 
Virtually  every  city  in  America  faces  a  financial  crisis ;  the  costly 
jiiulilcrns  of  the  inner-city  have  multiplied  and  the  tax  resources 
iiiivu  been  drained  away.  State  and  local  support  for  education  is 
derived  mainly  from  the  sales  tax  and  the  property  tax,  neither 
ui  which  is  well  designed  to  reach  the  most  lucrative  sources  of 

in  . . I  revenue  which  may  exist  even  in  the  wealthiest  of  states. 

,".i 1 1 mI antially  increased  federal  contributions  to  the  costs  of  edu- 

•  ui  urn  are  essential  if  the  gains  which  we  have  won  are  not  to  be 
In  d  again. 

The  early  months  of  the  Nixon  administration  give  rise  to 
uur ions  concern  about  the  immediate  future  of  the  federal  gov- 
■  I  mnent’s  role  in  the  field  of  education.  At  the  time  the  AFL-CIO 
meets  in  Convention  in  October,  1969,  President  Nixon  has  yet  to 
i me  his  first  presidential  message  on  the  subject  of  education, 
lint  her  than  setting  a  clear  direction  for  national  educational 
policy,  the  administration  appears  to  be  drifting  aimlessly  and 
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the  drift  has  been  largely  in  the  wrong  direction.  At  the  ver 
time  when  educational  needs  are  greater  than  ever  the  adminis 

ofeduc^ Zri?VSVedUCf  flGral  exPenditures  in 
oi  education.  At  the  time  when  the  very  future  of  inteo-ratpi 

nn^r?°n  hangS  ln,!he  balance>  the  administration  has  taken  a! 

nf  mnC°iU-rSf’  a  tf.rnatir|g  between  acceleration  and  decelera 
tion  of  school  integration.  For  American  education,  the  times  grov 
more  serious  every  day,  and  there  have  been  few  signs  to  S5 
that  the  Nixon  Administration  is  prepared  to  meet  the  challenge 

There  must,  at  the  very  least,  be  full  funding  of  existing  nrn. 
fnrrcf  ^edera|,  support  for  education,  including  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  the  Vocktional  Education  Act  the 

Act  PrfsinTlSist?’  *£?  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Ie£*sIatlon  authorizes  expenditures  approximately 

for  mo^t  of  appropriated'  Moreover,  the  aSthSS 

magnitude  of  the  proMem™ Already0 som<Tschoof distrSha^e 

sums6 for  ^ducaHon t  if hat  Amtri(f.  fan  Provide  vast  additional 
hums  ior  education  if  our  potential  growth  in  gross  national 

product  is  developed,  and  utilized  for  educational  purposes. 

In  apportioning  such  funds  to  local  educational  agencies  tk* 

cationJ/^eed^of1^1  should  b,e  tbat  of  educational  need.  The  edu- 
ca-tiomu  need  of  a  community  is  determined  bv  its  ner  canita 

^^of^pover^f^nipa  °ne-hand  and  its  social  deficits— a  num- 
court  cases  ^vr^lin^’  tfa”siency  °[  Pupils,  school  overcrowding, 
;T^n  £5fes  mvolving  children,  school  drop-out  rates _ on  the 

for  distribution  of  Title  I  funds  ac¬ 
complished  this  objective  in  part.  But  it  needs  to  be  ereatlv 
strengthened  by  taking  factors  other  than  poverty  into  afcoSnt 

lpn^f1"1/  fS  Senous  as  Penny-pinching  appropriations  is  the  prob- 

demen tarv  ^anrl  atin\fu: ?' ds-  Appropriations  for  various 

4?  . ,  y  secondary  school  programs,  for  examnle  Vi^vp 

ofefhe  s?^  ni0t  been  P|lSSed  by  Congress  until  after  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year,  a  fact  which  paralyzes  schools  in  their  abilitv 
to  pkn  intelligently  how  they  will  use  the  funds.  The  AFL-CIO 
and  most  major  organizations  in  the  field  of  education  have  snn- 
ported  forward  funding  for  educational  programs  that  is  •  annro" 

SSSTJ useTr  ahead  of  the  whichPPS 

federal’tevd  ThePAFlTinf  the  SC,h°°!S  can  be  solved  at  the 
leuerai  level,  ihe  AFL-CIO  urges  local  unions  and  local  and 

t  b+°dies1  \°  develop  programs  to  strengthen  educa¬ 

tive  bar^aeinWefn?dt  °C?  IeveL, New  sch°o1  construction,  collec-  i 
tive  bargaining  for  teachers  and  free  text  books  remain  unful¬ 
filled  goals  m  many  school  systems.  uniul 
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■  <  school  systems  have  developed  a  lumbering  bureau- 

•  . .  me  which  makes  them  slow  to  respond  to  the  needs 

1  '  indents,  faculty  and  communities.  School  administra- 

' 1  l  In  l»»>  modernized.  Many  cities,  in  an  effort  to  make 

. . I;i  more  responsive,  are  moving  in  the  direction  of 

'■  'i'  iiih  I  heir  school  system  with  various  degrees  of  com- 

. . let  i;iion  making  of  the  decentralized  sub-systems.  Such 

n  ran  do  much  to  break  through  bureaucratic  dead 
'  i'i  mil  In  create  a  system  of  education  which  can  be  flexible 

Mi" i  <  •  . .  to  needs.  Unions  must  be  watchful,  however,  that 

'>  '  hi  ml  ion  plans  which  may  be  developed  in  their  com- 

< In  not  become  disguised  vehicles  for  re-segregation  of 

11  ' . la  I  hi  ions  must  also  be  on  guard  that  comunity  decision 

*"  .  becomes  a  vehicle  for  involvement  of  the  total  com- 

. .  Ihe  educational  decision-making  process,  and  not 

. .  '  vehicle  by  which  a  few  noisy  people  can  dominate  the 

■*'  1  1  Needless  to  say,  decentralization  of  schools  must  not  be 

m  i  in  undermine  existing  collective  bargaining  agreements. 

\  1 1  lonal  education  has  long  been  a  special  concern  of  organ- 

'  1  i  'i "'I  Too  often  in  the  past,  vocational  education  has  been 

'  i.  ,i  us  a  dumping  ground  for  students  whose  school  years 
h"  i  '  ii  marked  by  academic  failure.  Schools  must  prepare  all 
«l ' "1.  id  lor  the  realities  of  the  world  of  work.  Such  preparation 

.  I"  1 1  be  achieved  through  comprehensive  organization  of 

ni  1 1 1  which  bring  together  general  education  and  vocational 

•  i  "  '  i  "'ii,  beginning  even  in  the  elementary  school  years  and 

. .  on  through  the  junior  college  level.  Such  a  unified 

'H  "  Ii.  by  giving  all  students  at  least  some  experience  in 
-I  'ii  i  i  i m mg  and  by  giving  all  students  a  solid  foundation  in 
i  "  ii  di.  mathematics,  sciences  and  social  studies,  can  do  much 
i"  "  lure  the  dignity  of  labor,  a  concept  which  has  often  been 
lii'd  in  I  lie  schools  of  the  past. 

I  "i  .ill  students,  an  important  part  of  learning  about  the 
i .  'dillr.i  of  the  world  of  work  is  to  develop  an  understanding  of 
ii"  hi  .1  Motions  which  exist  in  that  world,  among  the  most  im- 
i'  1 1  ml  of  which  are  unions.  A  number  of  carefully  documented 
"I mile  ■.  have  demonstrated  the  general  need  for  fuller  and  more 
in  mo  i to  treatment  of  organized  labor  in  the  textbooks  which 
""  ii  «  <l  in  history  and  social  studies  courses.  On  the  positive 
"bli.  tome  school  systems  are  beginning  to  include  comprehensive 
imii  mi  organized  labor  in  their  curriculums,  and  we  urge  the 
l  in  l  her  growth  growth  of  this  trend. 

Nol  only  in  vocational  education,  but  in  many  other  aspects 
"I  Hu  school  programs  there  is  an  important  role  for  advisory 

•  "in mil  lees  with  strong  labor  participation.  Such  committees 

•  mi  contribute  significantly  to  the  development  of  schools  which 
'  in  realistically  prepare  young  people  for  life  in  the  real  world 
oi  work. 
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K  has  long-  been  the  position  of  the  AFL-CIO  that  free  rmhli 
edueation  should  no  longer  be  limited  to  twelve  years  of  schoo 

deprivedVepreyk°indervflPfClaI1f  thos\ who  have  been  economical^ 
;  p.re"kind.er^a/ten  classes  have  proved  to  be  of  grea 

^  ^Proving-  further  educational  achievement  Bevont 

^  ?Acation  should  be  available  to  aTyoung  peopl 

m  °rterih  scho°j year-  ™d  a  — S 

leoerai  scholarships,  low  tuition  or  free  tuition,  and  work-stndv 
opportunities  are  needed  to  insure  that  every  young  person  has 
an  opportunity  to  obtain  higher  education.  Existing  federal  An! 
g  ams  of  loans  to  students  have  been  helpful,  but  they  are  clearlv 
y°n  SUfflC'ent  aDSWer  *°  *he  of  hfgher  eS 

wJA  CS"  exPlosion  which  began  in  the  period  following 
War  II  has  now  reached  the  college  campuses  and  if  Vma 

Thenrfght?oTieit  Vdnt.rPTef WaVe  of  student  “"‘'e81- 

must  develo^memiingfu^i^tli^^of  ^udentCpartic?pati*on^toi 
h™rVhereSP°"siblf  few  wh°  seek  to  exploit  legitimate  griev” 

JZopH  wPKSe„?uteSst'S  To! 

ledTrareaidarm  U™,fe°me  pr?osed  wXVXld  wfthhoM 

marked  by  student  disorder  This  wolwh‘avl  tteeffectrf6 mnaT 

loAincome  studAntf  i  T  i  t0  dass  le^islation,  penalizing 
nothin  regar^T to  stde^o^e  , 

versifies,  and  where  appropriate,  by  the  dv«“nth„rities  I?  h 
matSXSd™?  di* ^toeeral  to  inject  itself  into 


f,-Ahpre  1S  needfor  expanded  services  in  the  field  of  adult  educa- 
tT^nigl:imS  .1,n  adult  basic  education  have  achieved  impressive 

AoAams  toThpA  ,Undlh\Ve  n0t  permitted  expansion  of  these 
programs  to  the  levels  which  are  needed  Federal  snnnorf  w 

TekffS  fvXSsht  ,'X  t0°  ‘°n£  XodfXingXk £ 

^  j  Ae  ship  m  their  unions  deserves  a  place  alone-sifip 

gevityf< hAsAesAteTTA  adUlt  traim>  Programs.  Increased  lon- 
“•  f*  y  .  s  resulted  in  an  unprecedented  proportion  of  senior 

to  makVtV1"  Population,  special  programs  should  be  developed 
to  make  their  years  of  retirement  meaningful.  There  13 
ong  older  adults  who  often  have  failing  eyesight  for  more 
books  and  other  publications  printed  in  large  type  editions. 
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1 "  i"  "vide  I  he  range  of  programs  needed  if  Americans,  both 
"'d  old,  are  to  have  within  their  reach  the  quality  educa- 
M""  llM'h  I  hey  need,  it  will  require  money  which  is  not  now  being 
m  education.  This  money  must  in  the  largest  part  come 
1  "  Federal  government  which  alone  has  the  taxing  power 

1  .  1  I  lie  needs.  Therefore,  be  it 

1  'bVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  support  a  program  of  full 
1  i  i  |>.i cl  nership  in  the  financing  of  education  from  pre- 
1  i'  1  1  "  I en  I .<*  adult  education.  Be  it  further 

1  1  'lA  KD:  That  the  AFL-CIO  support  the  significant  in- 
i  present  levels  of  federal  expenditure  in  order  to  make 
•"  1  '■  1  massive  national  effort  to  provide  quality  education  for 

1,11  ""  1  Fans  -children,  youths,  and  adults — wherever  they  may 

h  dever  their  race  or  national  background,  whatever  their 

. . .  income.  Such  additional  Federal  funds  should  be  dis- 

1,11  1  <"  local  educational  authorities  on  the  basis  of  educa- 

. . "'I'd.  Only  through  such  efforts  can  we  realize  our  goals 

.".  I  i  ,. ,  i  i ves  to  provide  the  equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans 
I . . no  the  necessary  tools  for  a  better  life. 


International  Education  Year  (IEY)  — 1970 

A  1 1 EL  Id  AS,  At  the  initiative  of  the  U.  S.  government,  the  UN 
•Flu  "d  Assembly  and  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scien- 

llll . 1  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO),  in  1968,  resolved  to 

t  u - 1 1  1 1  c  1 970  as  International  Education  Y ear,  and 

w  1 1  FLEAS,  The  objectives  of  this  program  include  the  assess- 
Mienl  !■'  each  nation  of  its  educational  needs;  the  improvement 
i  i  ie.ilion  in  major  specified  aspects;  the  democratization  of 
'  die  d  mu ;  improved  pre-service  and  in-service  training  of  teach- 
«M’*I  d"  Inrtherance  of  international  understanding  and  peace; 
"ud  "IIm  r  worthy  goals,  and 

\\  1 1  FLEAS,  The  low  status  of  education  throughout  the  world 
Hi" 1  d.ilcs  a  dramatic  and  full  understanding  of  the  facts  and 
. pi  involved,  and 

w  1 1  EL  Id  AS,  The  U.  S.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO  has 
iMid.'i  "I  I  he  full  cooperation  of  our  country  in  this  project,  and 

U  1 1 ELISAS,  UNESCO  has  called  upon  each  nation  to  engage 
Hi  nppinpriate  worthwhile  activities  to  achieve  the  aforemen- 
tluiu'd  objectives,  therefore  be  it 

hl'IMOEVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  wholeheartedly  endorse  the 

. .  die  objectives,  and  the  suggested  activities  of  the  Inter- 

iinl  Ion, 'i I  Education  Year,  and  be  it  further 
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StftesS2iLdVfh?TT  Tqhanffl  6  C*™p0IVthe  President  of  the  United 
estates  and  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  to  take  appropriate  steps 

to  plan  and  prepare  for  IEY  activities,  and  be  it  further 

That  the  AFL-CIO  work  closely  in  cooperation 
with  the  AFT  m  connection  with  this  program. 
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GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYES  PROGRAMS 


Federal  Workers 

\\  1 1 EREAS,  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress 
-I  Industrial  Organizations  has  always  played  a  vital  and  indis- 
i"  "  able  role  in  helping  its  affiliated  organizations  of  federal 
"Milters  achieve  their  legitimate  economic  and  social  goals. 

W  1 1  FREAS,  The  federal  government  should  be  an  ideal  em- 
jtlover  of  human  beings,  and  that  it  should  set  an  example  for 
Hi,  nation  by  providing  wages  and  working  conditions  at  least 
> '  1 1 1  a  I  to  those  prevailing  in  the  private  sector  for  workers  of 
imilar  skills,  training  and  education,  and 

W 1 1  ERE  AS,  The  federal  government  has  lagged  far  behind 
I  na  \a.te  industry  in  the  areas  of  wages  and  working  conditions, 
■in, I  (hat  the  resulting  gap  can  be  filled  only  by  progressive  and 
run  tractive  legislative  and  administrative  actions. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing;  therefore,  be  it 

I  E, SOLVED :  That  the  Eighth  Constitutional  Convention  of  the 
\iiM  i  ican  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
rimi/.ations  assembled  in  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  commencing 
Mr  I  nber  2,  1969,  does  hereby  adopt  the  following  program  of 
h  r i  ilation  and  administrative  relief  for  government  employes: 

I  iiioii-IYianageinent  Relations  in  the  Federal  Government 

The  most  dramatic  event  in  this  field  in  more  than  a  century 
wiri  t  he  introduction  of  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining  as  a 
nuil  tor  of  federal  government  policy  under  Executive  Order 
10988  of  January  17,  1962.  Despite  this  proclamation,  for  more 

I I  hi  n  seven  years,  unions  of  federal  workers  have  encountered 
"I  iibhorn  resistance  on  the  part  of  numerous  management  officials 
lu  1 1 io  unions’  legitimate  attempts  to  make  the  order  fully  opera¬ 
tional. 

I  '.used  on  the  experience  of  seven  years,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
nook  enactment  of  union-management  relations  legislation  as  a 
nul  l  t  er  of  highest  priority.  Such  legislation  should,  among  other 
r Images,  provide  binding  arbitration  of  negotiation  impasses  and 
grievances,  designation  of  a  board  to  impartially  administer  the 
program,  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  bargaining,  and  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  “management  rights.”  Negotiated  agreements,  not  in 
ronllict  with  law,  should  supersede  agency  regulations.  Arbitrary 
uKclusion  of  groups  of  employes  should  be  discontinued.  In  short, 
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}tvhA  ii  lC°nfer  Thts  ®lmilar  t0  those  available  in  private  indus 
try.  All  those  employes  in  the  Federal  Government  including  nlj 
appropriated  fund  activities,  the  Government  Pr?nW  Office  a^d 
similar  functions  should  be  afforded  these  rights  afio  ’ 

Legislation  to  attain  these  objectives  has  been  develnned 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  unions  renresmt 

Slg2460eand1HRei234heandOrSe  “T?  re™ions,  as  contained  in 
o.  ^t>u  and  H.K.  12349,  and  urge  their  early  enactment. 

Pay 

,  f.a)  I?J1962’  p,ongress  enacted  a  salary  “comparabilitv”  law 
t0  pr<?vide  pay  adjustments  for  federal  classified  postal 
and  other  employes  whose  rates  are  fixed  by  statutes with 2 

Thi^rWl”  C0nsisteniwith  salary  movements  in  private  industry 
This  policy  was  confirmed  by  Congress  in  1967.  y ' 

ployes  ffiJulv  W°f  fw  Pfy  adJustments  for  these  em- 

P  n  ’  reveal  that  almost  one-half  of  the  2  million 

narihllft  c,?ver.ed  are  receiving  rates  substantially  below  “com- 

sector  a  yeaTearlie?.  "  *°  Sa‘arie8  prevailin«  in  «*>  Private 

This  situation  has  resulted  in  serious  injustices  to  the  em 
ployes  involved,  and  has  impeded  the  Government’s  efforts  to 
obtain  a  highly  competent  federal  work  force. 

Efforts  of  our  unions  with  the  executive  branch  to  make  the 

federal  comParabiIity”  survey  reflect  actual  conditioiS  in  the 
federal  government  and  private  firms  have  proved  unavailing. 

^seatial  that  Congress  enact  salary  reform  legislation 
makmg  it  clear  that  it  expects  the  “comparability”  principle  to 

determining-  survev^n6  sho^ld  in.cIude  union  representation  in 
uecermining  survey  rules  and  reviewing  Bureau  of  Labor  qtn 

representathfn  ’  featioi|  of  an  arbitration  board,  including  union 
representation,  to  resolve  controversies,  with  Congress  as  thp 

final  authority.  The  legislation  should  provide  “comparabilitv”  on 

preSVear'3’  ra‘her  tha"  rates  paid  by  P-»S?SSSSS  Z 

hoi^r  Legislation  for  premium  compensation  at  time  and  one 

tne  regular  rate  of  pay  for  work  on  Christmas  Day  for  all  f pd 
era!  employes.  A  basic  workweek  extending  from  Mondav 

plicable^tddfwond  °a"  ktadS  °f  “»• 

employ^ittort  redu"' Ln  to  p^T  f°r  ^rnment 
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(d)  Legislation  to  pay  employes  in  3rd  class  post  offices  at  the 
""ne  rate  as  employes  in  1st  and  2nd  class  post  offices  for  sub- 
» I  initially  similar  work. 

(e)  Legislation  authorizing  additional  pay  for  postal  workers 
i  equired  to  study  postal  schemes  for  distribution  of  mail  outside 
normal  working  hours. 


I'oHlal  Corporation 

The  Post  Office  Department  of  the  United  States  provides  a 
Im.iic  means  of  communication  in  our  Nation.  It  touches  the  lives 
ul  almost  every  citizen  in  this  country,  and  governments,  people, 
mid  business  enterprises  abroad. 

<  (inversion  of  the  department  to  a  public  corporation  would 
deprive  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  an  effective  voice  in  the 
i  tpe  ration  of  this  vital  service  through  their  elected  representa¬ 
tives  in  Congress. 

I  >espite  the  arguments  of  corporation  proponents  that  unions 
id  postal  workers  would  be  free  to  bargain  collectively  on  pay 
ind  working  conditions  of  their  employment,  the  absence  of  com¬ 
plete  bargaining  rights  enjoyed  by  workers  in  private  industry 
would  severely  limit  the  ability  of  unions  of  postal  employes  to 
effectively  represent  their  members. 

The  opportunity  for  postal  unions  to  utilize  arbitration  of  ne¬ 
gotiation  disputes  only  with  the  concurrence  of  postal  manage¬ 
ment  would  make  the  arbitration  process  totally  ineffective,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  employes  are  denied  the  right  to  withhold  their 
nervices. 

Needed  reforms  and  modernization  of  the  postal  system  can  be 
m  hieved  within  the  framework  of  the  existing  departmental 
id  ructure. 

We  endorse  the  action  of  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  and 
Hie  testimony  of  President  Meany  to  the  House  Committee  on 
I’ost  Office  and  Civil  Service,  July  30,  1969,  strongly  opposing 
1 1  aiisformation  of  the  Post  Office  Department  to  a  corporation. 

Melirement 

(a)  Legislation  permitting  federal  and  postal  employes  to  re- 
Hre  at  their  option  after  30  years  of  service,  regardless  of  age, 
with  full  benefits. 

(b)  Legislation  to  remove  the  current  deficiency  in  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Fund  through  additional  contributions  by  the 
federal  government  as  a  means  of  correcting  the  failure  of  the 
Kovernment  to  meet  its  past  and  future  financial  obligations.  The 
contribution  rates  of  employes  must  continue  to  be  fixed  by  Con- 
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gress,  rather  than  authorizing  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
make  such  determinations.  One  method  of  remedying  the  im¬ 
balance  would  require  the  federal  government  to  augment  the 
fund  by  2  percent  of  payroll  for  each  additional  1  percent  re¬ 
quired  of  the  employes. 

(c)  Oppose  merger  of  Social  Security  and  Civil  Service  retire¬ 
ment  systems.  However,  employes  should  have  the  right  to  par¬ 
ticipate  under  an  optional  program  of  coverage  under  the  Social 
Security  Benefits  Act  in  addition  to  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act. 

(d)  Increase  from  55  to  60  percent  the  surviving  beneficiary's 
share  of  the  employe's  pension.  Eliminate  the  reduction  in  an  em¬ 
ploye's  annuity  when  he  elects  benefits  for  his  survivor. 

#  (e)  Retirement  deductions  on  all  earnings,  including  overtime, 
night  differential,  special  allowances  and  other  premium  pay, 
for  groups  of  employes  who  work  under  these  conditions  through¬ 
out  their  careers. 

(f)  Increase  the  general  formula  for  computing  annuities  to  2 
percent.  In  the  case  of  hazardous  occupations,  the  formula  should 
be  adjusted  to  2^  percent,  with  extension  of  hazardous  retire¬ 
ment  to  additional  jobs. 

#  (g*)  The  salary  base  for  determining  annuities  should  be  re¬ 
vised  from  the  highest  5  to  the  highest  3-year  average. 

(h)  For  spouses  who  elect  an  annuity  for  survivors,  the  annui¬ 
tant's  full  pension  should  be  restored  upon  the  death  of  the  sur¬ 
vivor  annuitant.  A  Civil  Service  pensioner  who  remarries  should 
be  able  to  designate  the  new  spouse  for  a  survivor  annuity.  I 

(i)  The  minimum  annuity  available  to  employes  retiring  for 
disability  should  be  increased  substantially. 

(j)  The  Department  of  Defense  should  contribute  to  the  Re-j 
tirement  Fund  amounts  covering  military  service  of  those  who 
become  civilian  federal  employes. 

(k)  Legislation  permitting  federal  employes  to  receive  credit 
for  all  sick  leave  unused  at  the  time  of  retirement,  death  or  sep¬ 
aration. 

(l)  Retirement  credit  for  employes  during  periods  of  entitle¬ 
ment  to  compensation  for  injury.  j* 


Promotions 

Legislation  directing  the  development  of  promotion  policies 
and  impartial  promotion  procedures  with  recognition  of  seniority, 
merit  and  "promotion  from  within"  as  the  guiding  principles. 
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I  rave 


(a)  Legislation  permitting  receipt  of  a  lump-sum  payment  for 
innual  leave  in  excess  of  statutory  ceilings  accumulated  during 
l  he  year  by  an  employe  who  retires  or  resigns. 

(b)  Legislation  repealing  the  bar  against  employes  using  an¬ 
imal  leave  during  the  first  90  days  of  employment. 

(c)  Employes  prevented  from  using  annual  leave  because  of 
conditions  beyond  their  control — such  as  refusal  of  supervisors 
to  grant  leave,  administrative  error,  sickness — should  have  these 
days  added  to  their  normal  accumulation. 

(d)  Federal  employes,  who  are  elected  or  selected  as  full  time 
union  representatives,  should  be  granted  leave  of  absence  with 
I  >  rotation  of  job  security,  seniority,  leave,  and  other  benefits, 
which  they  would  have  received  had  they  remained  in  Federal 
Service. 

Political  Activities 

The  Hatch  Act  must  be  given  a  complete  re-appraisal.  To  pre- 
Mcrve  the  impartiality  of  the  federal  government's  service  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  appointment,  promotion,  and  re¬ 
tention  of  federal  workers  must  be  free  from  political  considera- 
lions.  At  the  same  time,  federal  employes  must  be  assured  maxi¬ 
mum  freedom  to  exercise  their  political  rights  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  as  citizens. 

<  ionstitutional  Rights 

Continuing  investigations  by  Congress  have  revealed  serious 
invasions  of  the  privacy  and  other  Constitutional  rights  of  fed¬ 
eral  employes.  Congress  should  complete  action  on  legislation  to 
eliminate  further  transgressions. 

(  lassification 

A  thorough  review  of  the  salary  classification  acts  applicable 
to  all  government  workers  is  a  necessity,  with  development  of 
ntandards  and  other  classification  processes  through  agreement 
between  labor  and  management.  Special  attention  should  be  di¬ 
rected  to  groups  of  employes  now  experiencing  serious  grade 
misalignments. 

Automation 

(a)  Automation  is  one  of  the  most  important  challenges  fac¬ 
ing  our  nation.  While  the  organizations  of  federal  employes  do 
not  oppose  automation  per  se ,  they  insist  that  its  benefits  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  the  lot  of  the  individual  worker  better,  Qand  his 
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work-i^d  Hghter,  not;  heavier.  Legislation  should  be  enact™ 
which  will  prohibit  management  from  downgrading  senior  en 
ployes  who  find  it  impossible  to  adjust  their  work  habits  to  th 
new  demands  imposed  by  automation. 

(b)  Adequate  training  and  placement  programs  are  needed 

prepare  individuals  for  automated  jobs  and  any  resulting*  ore 
motion  opportunities.  6  p 

(c)  Oppose  “speed-up”  programs  in  the  Post  Office  Depan 
ment  and  throughout  government  service,  Work  Performanc 
Schedules,  Basic  Motion  and  Time  Studies  and  similar  systemi 
Oppose  the  Government  Printing  Office  practice  requiring  certa 
employes  to  meet  time  standards  in  setting  type. 

Compensation  for  Injury 

Support  improvements  in  the  Federal  Employees’  Compensa 
tion  Act  to  increase  monthly  benefits  and  lump-sum  awards 
injured  workers.  Relating  compensation  increases  for  perma« 
nently  disabled  workers  to  wage  and  salary  adjustments  for  ac 
tive  employes  in  similar  occupational  groups.  Continuation  of  in 
jured  employes  m  active  pay  status  pending  commencement  o 
their  compensation  payments. 

Health  and  Welfare 

Legislation  for  the  federal  government  to  defray  the  entir 
cost  ot  health  benefits  and  life  insurance  programs  for  active  an< 
retired  employes,  with  no  reduction  in  benefits  upon  retirement 

Safety 

In  promoting  protection  of  federal  workers  from  loss  of  life 
and  injury,  the  federal  government  should  maintain  a  mode 
safety  program.  Introduction  and  maintenance  of  safe  workinj 
conditions  results  in  significant  monetary  savings  to  manage 
ment,  and  shields  the  worker  and  his  family  from  salary  loss.  Thi 
federal  government  should  undertake  an  aggressive  safety  pro 
gram  providing  full  union  participation  at  all  levels. 

Legislation  should  be  enacted  designating  one  agency  to  d© 
velop  and  enforce  safety  standards  throughout  the  Federa 
service.  It  should  recognize  the  right  of  unions  to  contribute  t 
these  objectives. 

The  policy  should  include  provisions  of  safety  equipment  ati 
equfpment  ex^ense  w^ere  employes  are  required  to  use  such 

We  urge  maximum  union  participation  in  this  effort. 
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'•'liiurv  IVrsonnel 

. 1,1  military  personnel  to  work  which  can  be  per- 

1  '•  On  . 1 1  civilian  employes  continues  as  a  pressing  prob- 

1  1  1 1  < "  < •  produced  by  Congressional  sources  proves  this 

1  'I'd ul,  and  that  millions  of  dollars  can  be  conserved 
1  ili.ni  employes  accomplish  such  tasks.  Services  and 

. Ill  "-y  personnel  can  best  be  utilized  in  functions  di- 

1  1  "I  I"  military  matters,  particularly  in  periods  of  in- 
1  "  dl  him  I  ility,  such  as  the  present.  We  oppose  continuation 

:  1  I  t„S. 


•  'it  » 

1  •"  1  "  •"•Mo  restoration  of  curtailed  postal  service  and  im- 
'  1,1  1,1  Postal  operations  to  provide  the  most  efficient 

It*  1  i  <ible  to  the  American  people. 


i|m'  interest  of  efficiency  and  economy,  inter  and  intra 
,n  i  ••  Ini  ion  of  mail  by  trucks  should  be  accomplished  by 
>  m  ployes  and  equipment. 


1  . the  American  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  the  best  pos- 

IM.  |H,, i  ,|  service,  we  oppose  curtailment  or  reduction  in  the 
H**i  l"l  1  ''  livery  Service. 


I  It  i  Hi  i  vit'r 


"i -pose  consolidation  of  the  positions  of  firefighter  and 
I" ' d 1  1 1  "id  law  enforcement  service  and  departure  from  the 
HhiIMImm  ,i  pay  equality  between  these  protective  services. 

1 1"  I',,  federal  and  other  public  administrators  to  raise  fire 
Ht'd'"  Hm"  Slid  safety  standards  with  formation  of  fire  inspection 
NMl  “mu  '  m  communities  as  a  means  of  achieving  this  objective. 

I,  i  \ ppropriation  of  adequate  funds  to  implement  the  provi- 

t»H . .  Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act  of  1968,  including 

(Mlidil1 1  i""«  iit  of  a  National  Commission  on  fire  prevention  and 

mill  i  mI 

I'll  P <<l t lotion  in  the  present  72-hour  workweek  affecting  a 
HMtP'  jonty  of  federal  firefighters  is  essential  to  meet  prac- 
I|||."  pi'  vailing  in  large,  progressive  municipalities.  The  shorter 
wMt  N ivi’ol,  should  be  accomplished  without  impairing  the  total 
Himiiiil  pay  of  these  employes. 

1 1' i  legislation  protecting  firefighters  at  all  political  levels 
fi.'in  i lli-r.i I  interference  while  engaged  in  the  lawful  perform- 
Mlim  "|  I  heir  duties  during  riots  and  civil  disturbances. 
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Insistence  on  Civil  Service  Procedures 

Oppose  authority  of  agency  heads  to  separate  employes  witl 
out  recourse  to  established  Civil  Service  procedures  and  appe 
rights.  Oppose  any  effort  to  remove  federal  jobs  from  Civ 
Service  coverage. 

Uniform  Allowances 

Increase  and  extend  the  uniform  allowances  to  all  employ 
m  occupations  now  covered  and  to  additional  occupations  i 
needed,  including  all  maintenance  and  mechanical  employes  c 
the  Post  Office  Department.  Increase  the  allowances  to  defra 
costs  of  uniform  maintenance  and  provide  such  allowance  whet 
none  is  provided. 

Reimbursement  for  Travel  Expense 

Increase  the  maximum  per  diem  allowance  to  $35,  with  con 
mensurate  increases  for  postal  workers  in  mobile  units. 

Payment  for  Travel  Time 

Employes  required  to  travel  on  official  business  outside  th 
normal  working  hours  should  receive  additional  compensation  j 
regular  overtime  rates. 

Non-appropriated  Fund  Operations 

Employes  in  non-appropriated  fund  activities  should  be  a< 
corded  Civil  Service  status  with  all  benefits  accruing  to  care* 
federal  workers,  including  equitable  pay. 

Wage  System  Revision 

Replace  the  Federal  Coordinated  Wage  System  with  an  impai 
tially  led  wage  board  pay  determination  system  with  equal  unio 
and  management  representation  with  an  impartial  tie-breakin 
mechanism  at  all  levels  so  that  the  hourly  rates  of  these  employ* 
may  be  made  consistent  with  the  prevailing  wages  paid  in  pr 
vate  industry  and  keeps  them  there  through  surveys  conducts 
at  those  intervals  and  under  those  conditions  necessary  to  mail 
tain  truly  comparable  structures  of  pay.  I 

Collective  Bargaining  Rights  for  State  and  Loca 
Government  Employes 

Public  employes  at  the  state  and  local  government  level  see 
to  participate,  through  true  collective  bargaining,  in  the  d< 
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. . .  of  their  wages  and  working  conditions.  Without 

1  c  I’gaining,  these  workers  have  no  effective  voice  in 
'  .  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  work. 

11  public  policy  has  long  assured  employes  in  private 
I*'  1  1,1  •  heir  right  to  bargain  collectively,  this  same  right 

1  1  1  "i‘‘d  many  millions  of  employes  of  state  and  local  gov- 

Mtton.nl  Not  only  do  they  lack  the  assurance  of  an  effective 
itorgain — they  often  lack  even  the  basic  rudimentary 

{""•  I . .  \  for  the  recognition  of  bona  fide  unions  as  bargain- 

bu  1  for  public  employes. 

'ill  of  the  denial  of  bargaining  rights,  employes  of 

. . 1  local  government  suffer  a  widening  disparity  between 

1 of  pay  and  fringe  benefits  and  that  enjoyed  by  or- 
gtno  ..I  workers  in  the  private  sector.  In  many  areas,  a  wide 
It'11  1 1  1  developed  between  wages  for  comparable  work  in  the 
j'uhh'  oh|  private  sectors. 

1  ,Mi  i  low  states  have  passed  adequate  laws  granting  union- 
lit. n..  oi.l  collective  bargaining  rights  to  state  and  local  gov- 

H . mployes.  As  an  aid  to  public  employe  collective 

I""1  some  of  these  laws  have  incorporated  such  special 

1,1 11  i"'  as  in-depth  mediation  and  conciliation,  fact-finding, 
Mill  to  ini  ration  when  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  parties. 

v  . . I  mt  of  states  have  on  the  contrary  passed  repressive 

immi  S  ii  i prohibiting  or  severely  limiting  employes  of  state 
MW  It  trill  government  from  engaging  in  collective  bargaining, 
"•d  actually  impose  severe  penalties  upon  public  employes 
IlHP'iil'"  111  concerted  activity  in  support  of  legitimate  goals. 
I'M"  I  v pc  of  repressive  legislation  has  basically  failed.  It  has 
i'"1  acted  us  a  deterrant  to  strikes  by  public  employes,  but 

'I  .  i  In  i  led  to  strikes  and  made  them  more  difficult  to  re- 
i"1  •  l"  addition  to  restrictive  legislation,  the  frequent  use  of 
ljt"l  in  i unctions  against  worker  concerted  activity  is  destruc- 
i  'i  "I  I  lie  legitimate  representation  efforts  of  employes.  There- 
ho M  Im<  If 

III1  ■<  H  AMD:  That  the  AFL-CIO  and  each  of  its  constituent 
MfiHlihnl  ions  shall  seek  legislation  at  the  federal,  state  and 
Hi  m |  levels: 

I  I.''  itcnling  repressive  laws  inhibiting  the  rights  of  state 
*i"i  l".  nl  government  employes  to  organize  and  bargain  collec- 
Ijvnh 

Am  Hiring  employes  of  state  and  local  government  of  pro- 
cdtii'  similar  to  that  existing  in  private  industry,  for  the 

"■ . lion  of  unions  as  exclusive  bargaining  agents  and  for 

d"‘  . . .  sing  of  unfair  labor  practice  charges,  and 

tt  « dmranteeing  true  collective  bargaining  rights  for  state 
""I  I",  d  government  employes,  enabling  them  to  negotiate  ef- 
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iC^^nCerning  waffes’  hours,  and  all  conditions  of  emplo; 
ment,  including  union  security. 


Implementation  of  Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act 

of  1968 

WHEREAS,  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  enact™ 
Public  Law  90-259,  the  Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act  of  1968 
Contro^and  6S  ^  &  NationaI  Commission  on  Fire  Prevention  ai 

WHEREAS,  The  Congress  has  made  no  appropriation  of  fundJ 
to  implement  this  law,  and  1 

;>i  United  States  is  now  the  only  major  countr 

m  ttie  world  without  a  national  commission  on  fire  safety,  and 

WHEREAS  It  is  in  the  vital  interest  of  the  people  of  thil 
country  tnat  this  nation  carry  on  an  extensive  program  of  fin 
research  and  safety  as  well  as  educational  and  training  programs 
nre  satety  principles  in  building  construction  and  improved  pro 
grams  of  fire  prevention;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVE]} ;  That  the  AFL-CIO  actively  support  legislatioj 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  implement  the  Fire  Rd 
tnn?  “^Safety  Act  of  1968,  by  the  appropriation  of  suitabli 
tunds  which  would  include  the  funds  necessary  for  the  establish] 
ment  ot  a  National  Commission  on  Fire  Prevention  and  Control 


Extension  of  Title  VII  Coverage  to  State,  County  anc 
Municipal  Employes 

fnH? 54?’  State’  couaty  and  municipal  employers  have  beeij 
iound  by  public  unions  and  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission 

l^Prehen!lve  ■ study  t0  engage  m  flagrant  discriminators] 
practices  against  minority-group  individuals,  and 

TAl  U'S’  CiviI  Rights  Commission  has  reporter 
iurtnermore,  that  these  jurisdictions  have  shown  so  little  interesl 
m  correcting  thls  disgraceful  situation  that  most  “have  failed 
to  estahhsh  even  rudimentary  procedures  to  determine  whethei 

tuiiity^thereforTbjR8  aSSUred  employment  °PP°rl 

bodi-™IEiD:  Tahat  the  AFIrCI0  and  each  of  its  constituent 
nlovP  Sit  Wvnd  coverage  of  state,  county  and  municipal  em] 
K%by  ™e  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  as  provided 
by  8J453,  proposed  by  Senator  Harrison  Williams  and  others. 
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Public  Career  Training 


u  in  i.'KAS,  The  concepts  incorporated  in  the  proposed  pro- 
'  Public  Service  Careers  constitutes  an  important  step 
f..,  imI  in  the  anti-poverty  program,  and 

'  in  i ;  16 AS,  These  proposals  include  some  valuable  objectives 
m  i.  .  liver  ladders,  restructure  of  civil  service  jobs,  priorities 
I  hi  m|.,i  .idiug  and  full  pay  for  work  study  programs,  and 

i :  10  AS,  These  proposals  also  include  other  provisions 
1  ■  i  ken  and  limit  the  effect  of  the  objectives  of  Public 

Mm  i  arcer  Programs;  therefore,  be  it 

i  i  nliVED:  That  we  urge  a  re-draft  of  the  present  Public 
um  •  "  e  <  'arcer  proposal  to  include: 

i  i  ■  inoval  of  the  limitation  of  sponsorship  eligibility  to  gov- 

. . .  agencies,  which  would  prevent  a  representative  union 

(inn!  developing  or  continuing  a  manpower  training  program. 

■  \pproval  of  the  collective  bargaining  agency  to  the  training 

|ii .  * i  .  and  a  provision  for  adherence  to  the  terms  and  condi- 

I Imi  i  .if  employment  of  the  collective  bargaining  contract; 

t  I  revision  of  the  upgrading  provisions,  which  now  are  coupled 
In  nil  cases  with  training  for  three  entry  level  personnel  in  pro- 
I m . 1 1 1 * ' 1 1  of  each  upgrading; 

i  l .'evision  of  the  employes  eligible  for  upgrading,  which  now 
i  in .  nlens  the  principle  of  seniority  because  eligible  employes  are 
i lie  !'■  classified  as  “near  poverty”; 

1 1  I ’revisions  for  the  opportunity  to  acquire  necessary  aca- 
i Imuie  kills  in  the  upgrading  program; 

i.  A  guarantee  that  every  employe  who  successfully  completes 
iipr  ending  training  will  be  upgraded. 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT 

RELATIONS 


Organizing  the  Unorganized 

Underlying:  every  union  program  is  the  knowledge  that  succej 
s  retoted  to  the  strength  and  vigor  of  the  labor  movement  11 
indlspensible  ingredient  of  that  strength,  at  any  given  time,  i] 
the  state  of  union  growth.  J  *  ’  1 

It  is  not,  of  course,  just  in  terms  of  ability  to  carry  out  proJ 
grams  that  organized  labor  is  concerned  about  growth.  Mora 
basic  is  the  historic  mission  to  advance  the  welfare  of  workinj 
people,  organized  and  non-organized  alike. 

onAirl1™1-ndlCatii0n  ?f//abor’s  commitment  to  the  needs  of  thosa 
tL?  w-  T  ranks  18  the  contmuing  AFL-CIO  effort  to  increase 
T  s  W  Qf  !  ™m™nm  wage,  to  expose  violations  of  the  Fait 
Labor  Standards  Act,  and  to  expand  its  coverage.  Labor’s  most 
effective  means  of  helping  non-union  employees,  however  is  to 
bring  them  into  union  membership.  ’  1S  10 

ltS-  earIyidays’  therefore,  American  Labor  has  recognized 
the  prime  importance  of  organizing  unorganized  workers.  Todaj 
that  is  still  a  pimary  union  objective. 

mm-lPUrSUit  °f  g,oaJ’  AFL-CIO  affiliates  have  been  devoting 

unions  h«vACeLaad+atttntl°-n  to  or£anizin£-  Some  international 
unions  have  added  to  the  size  of  their  organizing  staffs  •  sonJ 

unions  have  conducted,  either  through  their  own  facilities  or  ini 
cooperation  with  the  AFL-CIO,  special  training  programs  fS 
organizmg  personne1.  AFL-CIO  central  bodies,  both  state  an|f 

ince  to  thei^nffiR  /  °r  l^ro,ved\  Programs  of  organizing  assist¬ 
ance  to  their  affiliates  while  local  union  officers  and  members  ini 

organixing  task]76  reSp°nded  to  the  cal1  for  Participation  in  the 

Throughout  the  labor  movement,  there  is  a  growing  awareness! 
that  organizing  today,  requires  an  input  of  skill  and  excellence! 
that  is  second  to  no  phase  of  trade  unionism.  In  addition  the! 

abfv^at  tK,Vhen?  coop<;ration  am°ng  AFL-CIO  unions  is  prob- 
P°mt  8T-ce  merger.  In  strategic  locations 
around  the  nation,  representatives  of  AFL-CIO  unions  are  taking 

FmneSsCCfPrFT1VrTngTa1Zing  prof™S’,  under  the  coordinating 
impetus  ot  AFL-CIO.  These  coordinated  organizing  efforts  are  I 

basif  C°nducted  along  industry  lines,  as  well  as  on  a  geographical] 
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v  i  .  ismizing  emphasis  and  cooperation  among  unions  have 
it.  i  -  ■  til,  |  here  has  also  been  a  regrettable  rise  in  the  intensity 

in. i  i . it: lion  of  employer  opposition.  This  mounting  resistance 

j.<  .  i.  .led  in  the  proliferation  of  “labor  consultants”,  in 

In.  1 1  . I  demands  of  professional  labor-haters  for  wholesale 

t  >  .  .1  the  national  labor  legislation,  and  in  the  spiralling 

in.  i.  .  hi  unfair  labor  practices  committed  by  employers  during 

. . .  campaigns.  Recently,  for  at  least  the  third  time  in 

i  mi  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 

ini i .1 1 .  i  deplored  the  fact  that  “some  parts  of  the  American 

linn . ml  v  and  their  lawyers”  continue  to  wage  an  unremitting 

mu. i  i  i.  nl  less  battle  against  the  national  labor  policy  of  promot- 
ltit,  i  mi  collective  bargaining  and  the  exercise  of  organizing 
tlyldM. 

I',  i  ilt>  such  opposition,  working  men  and  women  have  con- 
(li, ,,i  .1  I.,  choose  collective  bargaining  as  the  way  to  meet  their 
in  nl  .I.  in  .  on-the-job  and  elsewhere.  No  matter  how  formidable 
tin  "i.  lades  or  coercive  the  resistance,  working  men  and  women 
i  il  l,.  part  in  collective  bargaining  elections  conducted  by 
•ill  ■  i  .utinue  to  “go  union”  most  of  the  time. 

I.,  iif  public  sector,  with  the  issuance  of  President  Kennedy’s 
(lUr.  iil.ive  Order  10988  in  1961,  union  growth  increased.  In 
Hi.  p  i  .1,  three  years  the  advance  has  been  remarkable.  More 
ll.  in  half  the  employees  of  the  federal  government  are  now 
tm n  u  ll  by  union  negotiated  agreements,  while  in  state  and 

. . I  .  mployment  unprecedented  gains  have  been  registered. 

l  .  membership  among  public  employees  stands  at  the  high- 

.  i  p. lint  in  history. 

In  1 1 coping  with  organized  labor’s  sense  of  mission,  AFL-CIO 
Uiiii'ii  must  be  especially  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  those  Ameri- 
i  mi  .  who  work  and  live  in  conditions  that  are  intolerable  in  a 

. li  ly  truly  concerned  with  the  well  being  of  its  members. 

Am  lumest  reading  of  the  record  establishes  the  fact  that  AFL- 
i  In  unions  have  shown  that  sensitivity,  not  so  much  in  news- 
tuickuij';  statements,  but  in  organizing  deeds  and  in  collective 
I'm  r  iming  achievements. 

l  nun  the  most  to  the  least,  workers  still  must  turn  to  col¬ 
lidin'  action  to  solve  common  problems  and  attain  common 
M"ul  Wherever  workers  have  come  forth  to  demand  their  or- 
u mi i /.mg  rights.  AFL-CIO  unions  are  there,  first  and  foremost. 
W  In  liter  they  be  black  hospital  workers  in  South  Carolina  fac- 
t  Mr  :  I  airman  tanks  and  state  militia:  manicipal  employees  in 
I '  ii i lessee  or  Texas  facing  hostile  city  officials  and  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  murderous  hatred:  Mexican-American  and  Filipino 
f ii  nil  workers  in  California  beset  by  the  power  structure  of  that 
ulule’s  biggest  industry,  agriculture,  buttressed  in  its  vicious 
apposition  to  the  union  by  the  radical  Right — wherever  they 
mm  .  and  whoever  they  are,  they  have  found  AFL-CIO  unions 
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there,  where  the  action  is  The  roster  of  at?t  no  ,, 

Sg«fasfeBKWEKSri 

CIO  unions  that  ^Sh"^61*  of  Pride  and  satisfaction  to  AFL- 

turning-  to  them  w  h;,mcreased.  frequency,  such  workers  are 
uimng  to  them  for  guidance,  assistance  and  affiliation. 

whkTno1?™ffialTtrfaniZeKd  1  °nJe  ^i;ea  of  trade  unionism  for 

2.  Affiliated  unions  should  commit  the  highest  nossihle  WpI  nf 
SroSzTng1 m?i£neqUately  trained  or^anizi^  specialists,  to 

the^^'^a^^n^^^fd^n^^U^a^r^™™aadP^^^a^S®uSpport  of 
the  labor  movement-among  farmworkers,  the  disadvaEed 

in  a^askSShPe°nation0fehS10nal  ei?Ployees>  unor?anized  workers 
in  areas  ot  the  nation  where  employer  opposition  romhino«  W1>i 

“ngTmpSSts  Ca‘  a"d  rC8:i0naI  faCt0rs  40  add  special  or^»iz- 

ways^upportn  AFT^TO68  t0  activ?ly  Participate,  or  in  all  other 
ways  support,  ATL-CIO  sponsored  cooperative  oganizino-  nm. 

method  1<'efcognizInS' that  such  programs  are  not  only  an  effective 

“pproacf  or8amzlnS  bat  “ft“.  ‘ofay,  the  necessafy  orgaSg 


Collective  Bargaining 


wnrvir^mf  bargai,?in£  is  the  proven  mechanism  through  which 
meS  Tt  5a?  a  T0!06  “  “JaWisWng  the  conditions  of  enTpliy 
ment  It  fosters  industrial  democracy  at  the  work-place  instead 

J  aatocracy  °F  Paternalism.  It  makes  an  essential  contribution 
to  the  economic  well-being  of  the  entire  nation TV iSKfto 
jf  Y afe!. and  ^prove  the  fringe  benefits  of  organized  workers 
It  contributes  to  higher  living  standards  for  all  vSTge  and  salary 
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earners  and  to  expanding  consumer  markets,  which  are  the  base 
of  the  American  economy. 

Time  and  again,  collective  bargaining  has  been  challenged  and 
lias  proved  its  vitality,  ingenuity  and  flexibility.  In  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  of  rapid  and  radical  changes  in  technology 

with  changing  production  methods,  reduced  labor  requirements, 
shifts  in  job  skills,  increased  business  mergers  and  changes  in 
industry  location — collective  bargaining  has  led  the  way  in  the 
development  of  practical  and  workable  procedures  to  deal  with 
radical  industrial  changes  at  the  work-place.  In  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  labor-management  agreements,  in  a  wide  variety  of 
different  industries  and  occupations,  collective  bargaining  has 
provided  measures  for  humanizing  the  impact  of  technological 
change. 

Collective  bargaining  is  the  only  way  wage  and  salary  earners 
can  attempt  to  achieve  a  fair  share  of  the  benefits  of  industrial 
progress.  It  has  contributed  substantially  to  wage  levels  and 
job  security.  It  has  established  orderly  procedures  for  resolving 
grievances,  reducing  hours  of  work,  attaining  paid  vacations  and 
holidays,  health-welfare  and  pension  plans,  safety  standards, 
supplemental  unemployment  benefits  and  work  guarantees. 

Confronted  by  the  increase  in  business  mergers  and  growth  of 
giant,  multiplant  corporations,  whose  employes  are  represented 
by  several  unions,  there  have  been  increased  efforts  to  strengthen 
and  coordinate  organized  labor’s  collective  bargaining,  through 
voluntary  agreements  among  the  affected  unions. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  collective  bargaining  process,  with  all  of 
its  human  imperfections,  that  great  advances  have  been  achieved 
with  a  high  degree  of  industrial  peace.  In  recent  years,  less  than 
three-tenths  of  one  percent  of  available  working  time  has  been 
lost  due  to  strikes  or  lockout. 

In  a  country  of  continental  size,  collective  bargaining  has  de¬ 
veloped  workable  structures  and  procedures  to  meet  the  needs  of 
different  wage  and  salary  earner  groups  in  America’s  great 
variety  of  industries,  occupations,  trades  and  labor  markets'. 
About  150,000  collective  bargaining  agreements  between  tens  of 
thousands  of  employers  and  the  121  national  and  international 
unions  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  their  estimated  60,000  local  unions 
cover  millions  of  workers  across  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country.  No  single  formula  for  wage  and  fringe  benefit  determi¬ 
nation  can  possibly  be  applied  and  enforced  in  the  multitude  of 
differing  situations. 

This  flexibility  and  adaptability  largely  accounts  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  spread  of  collective  bargaining.  In  recent  years,  it  has 
been  expanding  significantly  among  government  employes — fed¬ 
eral,  state  and  local — and  also  among  such  diverse  groups  as 
schools  teachers,  retail  sales  clerks,  hospital  employes  and  serv- 
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lar  TV  actor, Motion  Scturestarsym^h^^l that  the  popu' 
and  newspaper  reporter  are  nrobabh™n^-°ny  orcbestra  musician 
by  collective  bargaining  contracts  ^  IT  members’  Protected 
trial  factories,  construction  printing  7hf  as,w°rkers  in  indus- 
and,  after  years  of  effort.  Workers  on  the Malta's 

cofectteba?gataCtog  colSe i7he“°mp-,i8hm/”ts’  “tael*  on 

seek  to  weakfn  Md  S  “y  contt,v»TleS  9f.  organized  labor 
time  that  they  seek  to  undprJfCl V6  bargai”mg'  at  the  same 
“right-to-work”  laws  well-fina^a  umons-  Through  so-called 
nate  workers  from  unions  and  th™  p£ograms  that  seek  to  alie- 
regulations  of  unions  and  coV^ZZ  pr^n?-ada  for  anti-trust 
tempts  to  hamper  unions  anrl  ?r^^ra^lon>  there  are  at- 

labor  to  engage  in  effective  collect^  baJjaSg7  °f  °rganized 

proteCtlo^^’a'^numbe^of^reas^Fa^  inhibited  by  lack  of  legal 
the  basic  right  to  bargain  over  waSf  w°rkerj  are  still  denied 
ment.  Therefore,  be  it  6  wages  and  condition  of  employ- 

termined^ ^advance  Co^lectiwe  fad  ,lts  affiliated  unions  are  de- 
of  a  free  society.  We  rededicate  onrfa/ninf  aS  a  major  bulwark 
the  right  of  worWng^emenand°wnSmJeSf^°  preseifve  and  extend 
negotiate  agreements  with  their  emni  n  organize  and  freely 
ditions  of  employment.  ™  emPIoyers,  concerning  the  con- 

ga^ S aK^^^  of  collective  bar- 

offset  rising0  hVing  costs ^n^to^J6  and  ,salary  increases  to 
reiterate  our  conviftion  that  wfl™  ad,van,ce  buying  power.  We 
share  equitably  in  the  risino-  mwW?  salary  earners  deserve  to 

and  to  achieve  a  greater  share  in  +h0  J-6  I’otentml  of  the  nation 
giearer  snare  m  the  distribution  of  income. 

W^wm1Lertonad^nceelthfPrOVe??ent  in  conditions  of  work 
through  improved  job  securitTn™  ^  we!fare  of  workers 
health-welfare  plans,  improved  CensLCs^S'  -ncludiag  better 
programs,  as  well  as  new  program?  fS  trainmf  and  transfer 
ment  and  improved  8upplenSntS^So^“^XempI°y" 

unions  to ^  c^mlhiate °t he i ba rga fn ingU wfth^  eff01,'ts  of  affiliated 
and  with  firms  in  the  same  industry.  g  th  conglomerate  firms 

throirl-Xctio^firsX^fedTourV0  reduf,e  w°rkin«  hours 

fons,  additional  paid  hSTa^the?  SSjSjTLSS: 
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We  seek  these  collective  bargaining  objectives  to  improve 
American  working  and  living  standards  and  to  bring  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  fruits  of  our  country’s  productive 
power  to  the  working  men  and  women  of  the  United  States. 


Collective  Bargaining  Rights  for  Employes  of 

Universities 

WHEREAS,  Higher  education  is  a  growing  enterprise  in  our 
nation,  and 

WHEREAS,  Colleges  and  universities  are  expanding  and  sub¬ 
stantially  increasing  the  number  of  their  employes,  and 

WHEREAS,  Large  numbers  of  college  and  university  employes 
are  denied  the  full  rights  to  unionization  and  collective  bargain¬ 
ing;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  urge  the  NLRB  to  assume 
jurisdiction  over  the  employes  of  institutions  of  higher  education 
whether  or  not  those  institutions  are  operated  on  a  “not-for- 
profit”  basis. 


NLRA  Coverage  for  Hospital  and  Nursing  Home 

Employes 

WHEREAS,  the  use  of  hospitals  and  nursing  homes  has  vastly 
increased  and  they  have  expanded  their  facilities  and  increased 
the  number  of  their  employes,  and 

WHEREAS,  Several  hundred  thousand  employes  of  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes  are  still  not  protected  in  their  right  to  union¬ 
ization  because  of  the  specific  exclusion  of  non-profit  hospitals 
under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  because  of  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  NLRB  to  assert  jurisdiction  over  non-profit  nursing 
homes,  and 

WHEREAS,  Employes  of  hospitals  and  nursing  homes  are 
among  the  lowest  paid  working  men  and  women  in  our  nation 
while  making  a  tremendous  contribution  to  its  welfare;  there¬ 
fore,  be  it 

RESOLVED :  That  the  AFL-CIO  increase  its  efforts  to  secure 
NLRA  coverage  for  the  employes  of  non-profit  hospitals  and 
continue  to  urge  the  NLRB  to  assume  jurisdiction  over  non-profit 
nursing  homes. 
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Barring  Labor  Law  Violators  from 
Receiving  Government  Contracts 

WHEREAS,  The  entire  nation  has  been  shocked  by  the  vicious 
coereion  with  which  J.  P.  Stevens  &  L  has  opposed 
employes  to  organize  and  build  a  union  ofPtheir 
SU?-?1 evf ns,.11s  not  the  only  offender.  The  ruthless  opposi- 
^  -°ther  telti  e  emPloyers  to  unionization  has  been  docu¬ 
mented  m  case  after  case  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 

niyWEE^Ej^’i^bousands  workers  in  other  industries  have 
SeWKSia?een  (}Ted  the  ri^ht  t0  organize  by  venal  employers 
A?f  T°nd  y  and  fla£rantly  violate  the  National  Labor  Reflations 
w;f  heSe/I°rkers  ar.e  bein?  denied  a  right  which  forms  ?he 
•  y  £one  of  American  industrial  democracy — the  right  of  work¬ 
ing  men  and  women  to  associate  freely  to  build  effective  unions 

Uniteddtafpt  basi(rfreedom  Protected  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
to  an  mf“he  riA.Tf  Wa?  the  Constitution  guarantees 
race,  Sta^aMot^rto,  Sd  •*“««  °f 

WHEREAS,  The  nation’s  attention  has  been  sharply  focused 
on  the  evils  of  racial  discrimination  in  the  last  decade!  We  have 
been  made  aware  of  the  destruction  of  men’s  souls  that  can  result 

1  I?!  £  Seo? 

grams  and  those  employed  by  private  contractors  to  work  on 
thierSes?^dderS'  Executive  orders  have  beea  issued  to  achieve 

WHEREAS,  Meanwhile,  nothing  is  bein^  done  hv  the 

bust,WPfirtmentnt0  Pr°tect  employes  of  Stefens  and  other  uSon- 
,,  firms,  who  are  working  on  government  contracts  from 

the  discrimination  practiced  against  them  whe“  they  siek  S 

i  ^  u  that  the  same  government  has  hranrJpH 

them  as  lawbreakers  tor  having  deprived  their  workers  0f  one  of 

1967,  and  “  “  United  States  Government  in  fiscal  1966  and 

WHEREAS,  pie  labor  movement  has  strongly  condemned 

affalrs' 14  has  made  il  dear  that  if  an  employer  ™ks 
to  prom  from  government  contracts,  it  is  only  basic  msttoto 
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require  him  to  give  assurances  that  he,  like  the  government  he 
is  working  for,  must  respect  all  the  civil  rights  of  the  workers 
who  make  the  products  that  generate  these  profits.  The  AFL-CIO 
endeavored  to  implement  this  policy  by  appointing  a  committee 
with  President  Johnson  to  urge  him  to  take  action  to  bar  flagrant 
labor  law  violators  from  bidding  on  and  obtaining  lucrative  gov¬ 
ernment  contracts.  The  committee  met  with  President  Johnson; 
i  t  explained  the  problem ;  it  impressed  upon  him  the  need  for  ac¬ 
tion.  But  no  action  has  been  taken  and  J.  P.  Stevens  continues  to 
violate  the  law  and  at  the  same  time  received  government  con¬ 
tracts;  and,  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  we  call  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  an  executive  order  establishing  the  policy  that 
flagrant  labor  law  violators  are  no  longer  qualified  to  receive 
government  contracts,  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  we  call  upon  the  President  to  promulgate 
adequate  regulations,  consistent  with  our  nation’s  military  com¬ 
mitments,  to  implement  that  policy. 

Coordinated  Bargaining  With  General  Electric  and 

Westinghouse 

Three  years  ago,  the  AFL-CIO  unions  which  have  contracts 
with  the  two  giants  of  the  electrical  industry,  General  Electric 
Co.  and  Westinghouse  Corp.,  formed  a  joint  committee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  in  order 
to  establish  common  goals  and  coordinate  their  bargaining 
efforts. 

This  first  large-scale  introduction  of  coordinated  bargaining 
was  a  success.  It  brought  to  an  end  the  traditional  GE  practice 
of  playing  off  one  union  against  another.  It  broke  the  pattern  of 
“Boulwareism”  by  winning  better  terms  than  GE’s  so-called 
“first  and  final  offer.” 

The  contracts  negotiated  three  years  ago  will  expire  this 
month.  Once  again  the  unions  are  coordinating  their  efforts.  Al¬ 
though  the  corporations  are  not  challenging  the  validity  of  co- 
ordination,  as  they  did  in  1966,  neither  are  they  moving  to 
correct  long-standing  shortcomings  in  existing  contracts. 

It  is  clear  that  only  through  a  united  effort,  as  established  by 
the  AFL-CIO  Coordinated  Bargaining  Committee,  can  justice  be 
assured  for  the  employes  of  these  huge  corporations.  Therefore, 
be  it 

RESOLVED:  We  commend  the  unions  which  comprise  the 
AFL-CIO  Coordinated  Bargaining  Committee  for  their  trade 
union  solidarity,  and  pledge  our  wholehearted  support  for  their 
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continuing  efforts  to  achieve  for  General  Electric  and  Westins- 
SSteh„T  S  the  e,conomic  Progress,  the  contract  safeguards 
our  economy^  aeCunty  enJ°yed  by  workers  in  other  segments  of 


Subcontracting  Government  Printing 

er  SnrobaWv  thph?/ed6f 1  i°ve™nt  through  the  public  print- 
State^  and  g  subcontractor  of  printing  in  the  United 

inLW“S,A  very  large  proportion  goes  to  unfair  shops  deny¬ 
ing  work  to  union  printing  craftsmen,  and 

WHEREAS,  Pressure  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  public 

‘”*0  ~ 

'  Thut  the  AFL-CIO,  by  contact  with  government 
su»a  an^  ^.ther  means  available,  endeavor  to  have 
such  work  diverted  and  directed  to  fair  employers  under  union 

wageSalVworUCncSS«Z  °f  emploj’meilt  representing  fair 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND 
COMMUNITY  SERVICES 


Old  Age,  Survivors,  Disability  and  Health  Insurance 


There  is  almost  universal  agreement  that  the  Social  Security 
System  has  operated  successfully  over  the  more  than  30  years  of 
its  existence.  It  enjoys  overwhelming  public  acceptance  and  few 
dispute  its  administrative  efficiency.  Organized  labor  can  be 
justifiably  proud  of  its  contribution  to  the  establishment  of  this 
cornerstone  of  our  social  insurance  system.  We  cannot,  however, 
rest  content,  for  in  spite  of  30  years  of  effort,  social  security 
beneficiaries  still  do  not  have  adequate  economic  security. 

40%  of  our  older  population  is  poor  or  near-poor  and  more 
than  5  million  of  them  have  yearly  incomes  below  the  poverty 
level. 

Widows  and  other  aged  women  living  alone  are  particularly 
disadvantaged  economically.  Six  out  of  ten  of  them  have  in¬ 
comes  below  the  poverty  line. 

Social  Security  benefits  paid  in  April  of  1969  averaged 
$99.42  a  month  for  the  retired  aged  worker,  $51.42  for  the 
spouse,  and  $86.70  for  the  aged  widow. 

The  gap  between  the  incomes  and  living  standards  of  older 
people  and  those  of  the  rest  of  the  population  is  getting  worse 
rather  than  better.  The  individual  who  retired  in  1954  is  re¬ 
ceiving  a  higher  Social  Security  benefit  today  but  the  buying 
power  of  this  higher  benefit  is  worth  less  than  the  benefit  he 
was  receiving  15  years  ago. 

Though  Medicare  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  aged,  the 
program  pays  less  than  one-half  of  their  health  care  costs. 

Disabled  beneficiaries  are  still  not  covered  by  Medicare  al¬ 
though  they  experience  health  costs  2%  to  3  times  that  of 
the  aged  and  5  to  6  times  that  of  the  general  population. 

These  facts  represent  a  national  challenge.  But  the  challenge 
of  economic  security  for  the  aged,  disabled,  and  their  families 
cannot  be  met  by  tinkering  with  the  present  provisions  of  the 
law.  What  is  needed  is  a  bold  program  of  reform.  Therefore 
be  it 
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Yet  there  is  no  comprehensive  program  for  the  retraining  anrl 
re-employment  of  those  displaced  from  agriculture  " 
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6.  Continued  failure  to  adequately  cope  with  the  ill-health, 
malnutrition,  and  even  hunger  in  rural  areas  is  not  tolerable.' 
A  federal  welfare  system  is  essential  or,  at  least,  adoption  of 
adequate  minimum  federal  welfare  standards,  with  sufficient 
federal  financing.  Food  distribution  programs  must  be  federally 
administered  wherever  states  and  local  communities  refuse  to 
cooperate  and  they  should  be  dedicated  to  meeting  human  needs. 

7.  To  encourage  job  creation  and  improve  the  quality  of  rural 
life,  the  AFL-CIO  supports  expansion  of  the  approach  of  the 
Appalachia  regional  program,  the  Economic  Development  Act 
and  other  federal  programs  to  accelerate  the  building  of  high¬ 
ways,  hospitals,  schools,  housing,  manpower  training  and  other 
community  betterment  projects  in  rural  America. 

8.  Discrimination  against  minority  groups  must  be  ended. 

9.  We  urge  the  initiation  of  a  federally  supported  public- 
service  employment  program  to  create  useful  jobs  for  the  hard¬ 
core  unemployed  and  seriously  under-employed  in  rural,  as  well 
as  urban  areas.  Such  a  program  would  engage  the  unemployed 
at  useful  tasks,  restore  self-respect  and  teach  useful  skills. 


Unemployment  Insurance 


The  President  in  his  unemployment  insurance  message  to 
Congress  on  July  8,  1969,  said  “The  best  time  to  strengthen  our 
unemployment  insurance  system  is  during  a  period  of  relatively 
full  employment.” 

Strengthening  the  system  has  been  a  goal  of  organized  labor 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Despite  vigorous  and  con¬ 
tinued  efforts  by  AFL-CIO  state  bodies  to  improve  state  pro¬ 
grams,  the  system  is  today  inadequate  and  obsolete.  This  experi¬ 
ence  at  the  state  level  has  convinced  us  that  comprehensive  fed¬ 
eral  legislation  is  essential  if  the  system  is  to  provide  effective 
protection  to  jobless  workers  and  their  families. 

The  President’s  failure  to  call  for  federal  minimum  standards 
to  improve  the  system  can  only  result  in  jobless  workers,  their 
families,  their  communities,  and  the  nation  reliving  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  late  1950’s.  President  Eisenhower’s  repeated 
pleas  to  the  states  for  unemployment  compensation  improve¬ 
ments  went  unheeded  at  that  time,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
assume  the  requests  of  the  present  Administration  will  be 
afforded  any  greater  attention. 
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Each  year  between  1954  and  1958  the  President  of  the  United 
States  called  upon  the  state  legislatures  to  amend  their  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  laws. 

He  specifically  urged  that  (1)  protection  be  extended  to  more 
workers:  (2)  benefits  be  increased  so  that  the  great  majority 
of  covered  workers  could  receive  a  weekly  benefit  equal  to  one- 
half  their  average  weekly  wage ;  and  (3)  unemployed  workers 
be  able  to  draw  benefits  for  a  period  of  twenty-six  weeks  if 
needed. 

When  President  Eisenhower  made  this  plea,  no  state  met  all 
these  objectives.  When  he  left  office  only  one  state  met  them. 
Today — fifteen  years  since  his  original  plea  and  nine  years  since 
he  left  office — only  two  states  are  close  to  meeting  these  objec¬ 
tives. 

This  record  of  dismal  failures  on  the  part  of  the  states  cannot 
be  overlooked.  The  clearest  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  past 
experience  is  that  the  states  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  modernize 
the  federal-state  system  of  unemployment  compensation. 

The  system  has  been  deteriorating  for  years.  The  recessions  of 
1958  and  1961  both  required  the  passage  of  emergency  patch- 
work  unemployment  insurance  legislation.  Eight  years  of  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  have  failed  to  eliminate  the  need  for  emergency 
measures  to  shore  up  the  system.  Less  than  six  months  ago,  the 
Department  of  Labor  had  to  request  Congress  for  more  emer- 
gency  legislation  in  order  to  obtain  the  revenue  needed  to  operate 
the  program  at  its  present  level  for  the  next  few  years. 

The  AFL-CIO  is  convinced  that  this  record  alone  justifies  the 
assumption  of  a  stronger  federal  role  in  the  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  system.  However,  additional  indications  are  also  avail¬ 
able  that  point  to  the  need  for  federal  action  if  the  system  is 
to  be  improved. 

At  the  present  time,  twenty-five  percent  of  the  American 
workforce — sixteen  to  eighteen  million  workers — are  not  covered 
by  the  program. 

The  existing  federal-state  system  is  moving  away  from  its 
basic  objective  of  providing  minimum  income  protection  to  the 
unemployed.  Ten  years  ago,  more  than  half  the  unemployed  drew 
some  benefit  from  the  system.  Today,  only  three  out  of  ten  un¬ 
employed  workers  receive  any  benefit  from  it. 

Weekly  benefits — despite  assurances  given  Congress  in  1966 
that  the  states  could  be  relied  upon  to  improve  them — are  main- 
tained  at  such  woefuly  inadequate  levels  that  in  a  majority  of 
states  jobless  workers  dependent  on  the  program  are  unable  to 
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maintain  their  families  at  even  a  poverty  level  of  subsistence. 
The  relationship  between  the  maximum  weekly  benefit  available 
under  state  laws  and  the  state  average  weekly  wage  has  been 
declining  for  years.  In  the  1930’s,  in  the  majority  of  states,  the 
maximum  weekly  unemployment  insurance  benefit  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  a  level  equal  to  between  60  and  66%  percent  of  the  state 
average  weekly  wage.  Today,  the  maximum  weekly  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  benefit  in  thirty  states  is  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  statewide  average  weekly  wage.  In  some  states,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  weekly  benefit  has  dropped  to  a  level  equal  to  little  more 
than  30  percent  of  the  state  average  weekly  wage. 

The  problem  of  inadequate  benefit  levels  is  compounded  by 
the  additional  neglect  of  the  federal  government  in  the  areas  of 
eligibility,  disqualifications,  and  financing.  Under  existing  ar¬ 
rangements,  eligibility  and  disqualification  provisions  can  be  and 
are  manipulated  to  deny  the  meager  protection  of  the  program 
to  many  workers. 

The  taxable  wage  base  established  in  1939  permits  approxi¬ 
mately  one-half  the  tax  base — wages  in  covered  employment — 
to  escape  the  impact  of  the  tax.  Experience  rating  and  zero  tax 
rates  are  also  utilized  to  deprive  the  system  of  revenue.  The 
erosion  of  the  tax  base  and  the  destruction  of  the  benefit  struc¬ 
ture  over  the  past  thirty  years  are  directly  related.  These  de¬ 
velopments  can  be  traced  to  the  abdication  of  federal  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  maintaining  an  adequate  unemployment  compensation 
program. 

The  Administration’s  proposals  to  strengthen  the  system  will 
do  little  to  achieve  this  desired  goal  unless  they  are  substantially 
improved.  Therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED :  The  AFL-CIO  reaffirms  its  support  for  a  com¬ 
prehensive  reorganization  and  fundamental  improvement  of  the 
unemployment  insurance  system  under  a  single  federal  program. 
Pending  such  reorganization,  we  urge  Congress  to  enact  without 
delay  unemployment  insurance  legislation  to  provide  uniform 
minimum  standards  for  benefits,  duration,  eligibility,  disqualifi¬ 
cations,  and  genuine  tripartite  representation  on  advisory  com¬ 
mittees,  commissions,  and  appeals  boards. 

To  achieve  these  objectives  the  AFL-CIO  urges  the  Congress 
to: 


extend  coverage  to  all  wage  and  salary  workers  including 
workers  in  small  firms — employers  of  one  or  more  workers 
at  any  time — domestic  workers,  agricultural  workers,  workers 
employed  by  nonprofit  organizations,  and  workers  employed 
by  state  and  local  governments 
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fotra^flfor^SOna,?e  ^alifyin£  requirements  (maximum  limits 
equivalent)  Sh°U  d  n0t  6XCeed  20  Weeks  of  work  or  its 

require  duration  provisions  in  state  laws  that  would  maintain 
the  original  concept  of  a  6  month  benefit  period  based  on  a 
5  m^nth  work  period  (26  weeks  duration  for  20  weeks  of 

encourage  the  states  to  eliminate  the  waiting  week  bv  re 
2n3oymbentC°mPenSated  retroactively  aft«r  a  few  weeks  of 

limit  disqualifications  in  all  cases  to  a  fixed  period  (the  maxi 
mum  period  to  be  established  at  six  weeks)  ' 

tratatag  p?irSUalMCati°n  °f  a  W°rter  in  * 

diSqUa,ifiCati°n  period  to  <**“ 

righteorbasepeS' wage's  Ca"Cellatim  of  a 

«rofm!r^  be-nefit  sfandards  th*t  will  permit  the  applica- 
le?elsf  ^  fff  Principles  for  establishing  state  benefit 

firm  JF+i!  weekly  benefit  amount  should  replace  a  specified  por- 

no”leL  thL.  Sal  W°rkf  8  fu'';time  «ekly  wage  preferably 
not  less  than  66%  percent  or  1/20  of  high-quarter  earnimrs 

is  wage  replacement  principle  should  be  applied  to  the  great 
majority  of  covered  workers.  Individual  benefits  of  66%  per- 

defer^  hrer  ^  Wage'Ioss  are  needed  in  most  cases  to  cover  non- 
staSds  ^  eXpenSes  and  maintain  normal  fami^  Iivin^ 

workJr’^fill?  fLfo°r  comPuti?f  benefit  amounts  should  be  the 
worker  s  full-time  gross  weekly  earnings  during  those  weeks  of 

the  base  year  when  earnings  were  highest. 

i  r.Pep?njeP^  allowances  may  supplement  an  adequate  basic 
benefit  schedule,  but  they  should  be  provided  only  asa  specified 

dependSt’  e"‘irely  separated/ram  aKp 

plemental  to  the  basic  benefit  schedule.  P 

tbeh!!rCi^  °fJhe  system  by  Permitting  reduced 
rates  on  a  basis  other  than  experience  rating,  prohibiting- 

zero  tax  rates,  and  raising  the  taxable  wage  base  in  steps 
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to  the  same  base  used  for  purposes  of  financing  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance. 

Federal  legislation  should  also  be  enacted  to  establish  an  ex¬ 
tended  benefit  program  on  a  continuing  basis  for  long-term 
unemployed  workers  who  have  had  a  firm,  attachment  to  the 
labor  force.  This  program  should  also  provide  adequate  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  such  workers  to  obtain  vocational  guidance  and  train¬ 
ing  as  well  as  other  appropriate  types  of  assistance  needed  to 
qualify  them  for  suitable  jobs. 


Temporary  Disability  Insurance 


The  AFL-CIO  has  on  previous  occasions  cited  the  need  for 
amending  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  protection  against 
short-term  as  well  as  long-term  disability.  The  problem  of  wage- 
loss  stemming  from  non-occupational  injury  and  illness  is  catas¬ 
trophic  for  many  of  the  nation’s  workers  and  their  families. 

Workmen’s  compensation  is  designed  to  protect  workers  who 
are  victims  of  occupational  injury  or  illness.  Unemployment 
compensation  is  designed  to  protect  jobless  workers  during 
periods  of  temporary  unemployment.  However,  workers  who  are 
temporarily  jobless  due  to  a  non-occupational  illness  or  injury 
are  left  without  income  protection  under  any  federal  law  and 
most  state  laws. 

Collectively  bargained  insurance  programs  provide  some 
workers  which  temporary  disability  insurance  protection.  Unila¬ 
terally  established  employer  programs  protect  other  workers. 
However,  only  five  states  and  Puerto  Rico  have  afforded  this  type 
of  wage-loss  protection  to  workers  temporarily  disabled  due  to 
non-occupational  illness  or  injury.  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  have 
only  recently  established  these  programs. 

Proposals  for  state  temporary  disability  insurance  laws  should 
be  carefully  evaluated  in  the  light  of  organized  labor’s  objectives 
of  providing  adequate  protection.  We  do  not  favor  worker  con¬ 
tributions  in  programs  involving  employer  experience  rating  or 
“merit  rating.” 

The  AFL-CIO  favors  coverage  by  exclusive  state  funds  thereby 
eliminating  the  profit  motive  from  a  program  designed  to  give 
protection  to  workers  and  their  families.  This  could  be  done 
through  coordination  with  the  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
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gram  in  any  state,  or  the  workmen’s  compensation  program  in 
the  states  that  have  their  own  fund.  The  utilization  of  private 
insurance  is  not  an  appropriate  nor  economical  means  of  pro- 
viding  temporary  disability  protection  under  programs  estab¬ 
lished  by  governmental  action.  Therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  The  AFL-CIO  reaffirms  its  historical  position 
favoring  a  federal  program  of  temporary  disability  insurance 
integrated  with  the  Social  Security  Program  of  old  age,  survi- 
vors  disability  and  health  insurance.  But,  short  of  this  goal,  the 
establishment  of  state  programs  coordinated  with  state  unem¬ 
ployment  or  workmen’s  compensation  funds  should  be  en¬ 
couraged. 


Workmen’s  Compensation 


WHEREAS,  Workmen’s  compensation,  the  nation’s  oldest 
torm  of  social  insurance,  is  still  geared  to  the  needs  of  a  horse 
and  buggy  society,  and 

WHEREAS,  The  failure  of  state  workmen’s  compensation  pro¬ 
grams  to  achieve  their  purpose  of  assured,  prompt  and  adequate 
payment  to  injured  workers  and  their  families  is  a  cruel  fraud 
upon  the  workers  who  need  this  protection  most.  The  failures  of 
the  patchwork  of  52  diverse  programs  becomes  more  apparent 
each  year.  That  is  why  we  reaffirm  AFL-CIO  support  for  federal 
minimum  standards  for  state  workmen’s  compensation  laws. 
These  standards  have  been  outlined  in  detail  in  resolutions  of 
earlier  conventions,  and 

WHEREAS,  Income  benefits  are  so  inadequate  that  in  a 
majority  of  states  the  maximum  benefit  is  less  than  the  poverty 
borderline,  and  a  quarter  of  the  workforce  has  no  protection  at 
all,  and 

WHEREAS,  The  retrogression  of  workmen’s  compensation 
has  been  precipitous.  In  1940,  the  maximum  benefit  for  tem¬ 
porary  total  disability  equaled  or  exceeded  66%  percent  of  the 
state  average  wage  in  all  but  11  states,  and  was  50  percent  or 
more  m  all  states.  Today  only  four  states  meet  the  figure  and 
only  17  have  a  maximum  as  high  as  50  percent,  and 

_  +. WtfERIHAB,  The  inadequacy  of  workmen’s  compensation  bene¬ 
fits  tor  more  serious  injuries  is  even  worse.  A  worker  per¬ 
manently  and  totally  disabled,  or  the  family  of  a  worker  who  is 
killed,  can  suffer  a  lifetime  of  poverty,  and 
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WHEREAS,  Limited  medical  care  is  another  glaring  deficiency. 
Money  and  time  limits  on  medical  care  are  still  specified  in  the 
provisions  of  18  state  laws.  Under  these  circumstances,  some 
injured  workers  are  forced  to  pay  sizable  amounts  toward  the 
cost  of  medical  treatment  for  a  work  injury,  and 

WHEREAS,  Some  states  completely  deny  either  medical  or 
income  benefits  in  cases  of  occupational  disease.  The  present  con¬ 
troversy  over  the  tragic  fate  of  uranium  miners  vividly  exempli¬ 
fies  the  obsolescence  of  the  present  workmen’s  compensation 
system.  Many  of  these  miners  are  afflicted  with  lung  cancer 
caused  by  the  inhalation  of  random  gas.  However,  only  one  state 
affords  these  workers  the  protection  of  its  workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion  program ;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED :  Congress  must  at  long  last  recognize  that  sepa¬ 
rate  state  systems  of  workmen’s  compensation,  operated  without 
federal  participation  of  any  kind,  are  not  only  incongruous  in 
present-day  America  but  are  almost  doomed  to  be  inadequate. 
A  federal  system  must  be  created,  with  these  minimum  provi¬ 
sions  : 

1.  Compulsory  coverage  of  all  workers,  regardless  of  occupa¬ 
tion  or  the  numerical  size  of  the  work-group. 

2.  Full  protection  for  all  forms  of  job-incurred  accidents  or 
ailments,  including  those  which  by  nature  may  not  manifest 
themselves  until  years  later. 

3.  Weekly  benefits  of  at  least  two-thirds  normal  full-time 
earnings. 

4.  No  arbitrary  or  unrealistic  schedules  of  medical  or  hospital 
fees. 

5.  Administrative  safeguards  to  insure  that  every  worker  gets 
all  that  is  due  him. 

6  Passage  of  H.R.  6780,  workmen’s  compensation  legislation 
introduced  by  Congressman  Carl  D.  Perkins  of  Kentucky,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  would  be 
a  first  step  in  the  direction  of  establishing  minimum  federal  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  standards.  We  call  upon  the  Congress  to  en¬ 
act  H.R.  6780  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

7.  The  AFL-CIO  urges  the  Congress  to  enact  without  delay 
the  pending  amendments  to  the  Longshoremen’s  and  Harbor 
Workers’  Compensation  Act  contained  in  H.R.  13389  and  b.248l. 
Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  restore  this  workmen  s  com- 
pensation  law  to  its  former  and  long-held  position  of  pace-setter 
in  the  field  of  workmen’s  compensation. 
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Longshoremen’s  Act 


WHEREAS,  Longshoremen  who  are  injured  on  the  docks  or 
on  the  ships  in  the  course  of  their  employment  have  always 
enjoyed  a  right  to  bring  an  action  against  the  shipowner  and  the 
snip  ior  damages  resulting  from  the  injuries,  and 

WHEREAS,  In  1927,  a  compensation  law  was  passed  as  be¬ 
tween  the  longshoremen  and  their  employers  making  compensa- 
lon  the  exclusive  remedy  as  between  the  longshoremen  and  the 
stevedore  companies,  their  employers,  but  preserving  the  right  to 
damages  agamst  the  shipowner  and  the  ship  and  providing  fur¬ 
ther  that  the  longshoreman  is  required  to  repay  to  his  employer 
tne  value  of  the  compensation  received  from  any  third  party 
damage  action  against  the  shipowner  or  the  vessel,  and 

WHEREAS,  The  amount  payable  under  the  Longshoremen’s 
Act  has  become  unconscionably  inadequate  and  certain  Congress¬ 
men  and  Senators  have  submitted  a  bill  to  increase  the  amount 
ot  weekly  compensation  and  otherwise  liberalize  the  compensa¬ 
tion  law  as  between  the  longshoreman  and  his  stevedore  em¬ 
ployer,  and 

WHEREAS,  The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  expressed  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  submit  to  the  Congress  a  proposal  which  would  eliminate 
actions  against  third  parties,  the  shipowners  and  the  vessels; 
completely  all  damage  actions  both  against  the  shipowner  and 
the  employer  and  leave  the  longshoreman  solely  with  his  com¬ 
pensation  remedy  which  is  utterly  inadequate  to  compensate  a 
man  for  injuries  suffered,  and 

WHEREAS,  Only  seven  per  cent  of  American  commerce,  im- 
poit  and  export,  is  handled  by  American  flag  ships  and  ninety- 
three  per  cent  is  handled  by  foreign  flag  ships  so  that  the  real 
benefit  will  accrue  to  the  foreign  flag  operators,  and 

WHEREAS,  The  injured  longshoreman  will  be  irreparably 
damaged  and  impoverished  as  a  result  of  this  legislation;  there¬ 
fore,  be  it  ’ 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  Convention  goes  on  record 
as  opposing  any  legislation  which  would  abolish  the  damage 
£S°“  agTamst  j:hird  Parties,  the  shipowners  and  the  vessels;  and 

A./ hihfKL0Th?remfu  ?  an,d  Harbor  Workers’  Compensation 
Act  be  liberalized  so  that  it  becomes  realistic. 


Public  Assistance 

In  the  present  atmosphere  of  concern  over  how  best  to  change 
our  inadequate  and  in  just  welfare  system  it  is  essential  to  re- 
member  who  the  people  are  that  will  be  affected.  Less  than  one- 
third  ot  the  nation  s  poor  are  not  receiving  any  assistance  at  all, 
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and  of  the  9.4  million  who  receive  federal  welfare  aid,  2.8  mil¬ 
lion  are  either  blind,  aged,  or  disabled  and  4.9  million  are  chil¬ 
dren.  Of  the  approximately  l1/^  million  remaining  adults,  almost 
all  are  mothers  with  children,  and  only  around  50,000  are  em¬ 
ployable  males. 

A  widely  held  myth  is  that  this  proportionately  small  number 
of  adults  who  are  not  either  blind,  aged,  or  totally  disabled  are 
not  working  because  they  lack  the  incentive.  A  system  which 
begrudgingly  allows  a  national  average  payment  of  less  than 
$10.00  a  week— ranging  from  $2.20  a  week  in  Mississippi  to 
$14.50  a  week  in  New  York — clearly  is  not  an  incentive  to 
voluntary  idleness.  What  is  lacking  is  not  the  incentive  to  work, 
but  adequate  training,  day-care  facilities  and  job  opportunities. 

No  one  can  live  anywhere  on  $2.20  a  week — or  $14.50  for  that 
matter.  The  first  and  most  obvious  change  that  is  necessary  in 
our  welfare  program  is  simply  more  money — an  increase  in  the 
national  weekly  $10.00  average  living  allowance.  A  federalized 
program,  providing  assistance  in  an  amount  which  will  lift 
people  out  of  poverty  is  long  overdue. 

The  present  system  of  providing  training  and  securing  jobs 
for  people  on  assistance — the  WIN  program — has  been  both  de¬ 
fective  and  inadequate.  Aside  from  the  coercive  nature  of  the 
program,  which  we  deplore,  the  original  intentions  appear  to  be 
sound  and  reasonable.  However,  the  training  has  been  inade¬ 
quate,  the  few  jobs  people  have  been  moved  into  rarely  generate 
enough  income  to  meet  family  needs,  the  “adequate”  day  care 
has  not  been  provided  for  mothers  with  children,  and  in  most 
areas,  there  are  many  more  volunteers  for  participation  in  the 
WIN  program,  despite  all  its  limitations,  than  there  are  open¬ 
ings. 

A  voluntary  program  that  gives  decent  jobs  and  better  income 
would  provide  sound  motivation  and  more  lasting  improvements 
than  a  program  tinged  with  compulsion  and  distrust.  We  favor 
exception  from  mandatory  participation  in  work  or  training  for 
mothers  of  pre-school  children  or  children  attending  school  ex¬ 
cept  during  the  school  hours. 

A  major  step  toward  restoring  dignity  to  public  welfare  re¬ 
cipients  was  taken  by  the  past  administration.  A  policy  was 
initiated  which  would  eliminate  demeaning,  detailed  investiga¬ 
tions  of  public  assistance  applicants.  A  simplified  and  more 
dignified  method  of  establishing  eligibility  is  being  tested  in  the 
states  and  the  decision  will  be  made  next  year  as  to  whether 
it  will  be  uniformly  used. 

Although  federal  legislation  now  allows  extending  assistance 
to  facilities  in  need  because  of  the  father’s  unemployment,  less 
than  half  the  states  that  the  father  be  absent  from  the  home 
before  any  assistance  can  be  given  to  his  family. 
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Many  of  the  inequities  in  the  present  system  can  and  should 
be  eliminated.  However,  the  basic  injustices  will  remain  until 
public  assistance  is  made  a  federal  program,  with  federal  fund- 
mg  of  welfare  costs,  federal  standards  of  eligibility  and  nation¬ 
wide  minimum  standards  of  payments.  Therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED:  We  urge  the  establishment  of  a  federal  welfare 

ystem  Until  such  action  is  taken,  the  present  system  must  be 
along  the  following  lines : 

The  AFL-CIO  Congress  to  require  the  states  to  meet  the  level 
ol  assistance  that  they  have  established  as  necessary  to  meet 
minimum  needs. 

The  administration  of  public  assistance  must  be  humanized 
by  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  simplified  method  of  de¬ 
termining  eligibility. 

The  Congress  should  make  it  mandatory  that  all  states  pro¬ 
vide  assistance  to  needy  families  with  an  unemployed  parent. 

The  AFL-CIO  urges  that  mothers  of  pre-school  children  be 
exempt  from  any  work-training  program,  and  those  with  school- 
age  children  only  be  required  to  participate  during  school  hours 


Medicaid 

With  the  passage  of  Medicaid  the  nation  committed  itself  to 
making  comprehensive  health  care  available  to  all  needy  and 
medically  needy  Americans.  The  program  has  not  come  close  to 
achieving  this  goal  and  we  still  have  a  tremendous  health  gap 
between  the  nation’s  poor  and  non-poor. 

The  reasons  for  the  lack  of  success  of  this  program  are  inher¬ 
ent  in  the  law.  The  basic  reason  is  that  Medicaid  is  not  a  program 
so  much  as  it  is  a  mechanism  of  pouring  money  into  the  existing 
system  of  health  care. 

From  the  start,  the  financing  provisions  of  the  law  were  in¬ 
adequate  to  accomplish  the  objective  of  providing  health  care 
to  persons  who  cannot  afford  it  because  they  failed  to  provide 
tederal  participation  for  medical  assistance  for  persons  between 
the  ages  of  21  and  65.  Congress  further  limited  the  program 
m  the  1967  amendments  both  by  setting  unrealistically  low  in¬ 
come  limits  for  participation  and  narrowing  the  scope  of  services 
required  for  the  medically  needy.  This  broke  faith  with  those 
states  which,  relying  on  Federal  support,  had  committed  them- 

afford  it  aSSUre  adequate  health  care  to  aI1  Pe°Ple  who  could  not 

In  1969  the  Congress— responding  to  the  escalating  costs  of 
medical  care,  limited  the  Medicaid  program  even  further.  The 
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states  had  been  required  to  come  into  the  program  offering  at 
least  the  level  of  services  that  they  had  been  prior  to  Medicaid. 
The  federal  money  from  the  Medicaid  law  was  to  induce  the 
states  to  bring  the  level  of  services  up  to  where  comprehensive 
health  care  would  be  available  to  all  needy  and  medically  needy 
people  by  1975.  Congress  relieved  the  states  of  this  responsi¬ 
bility  by  passing  legislation  which  allows  the  states  to  reduce 
services  now  available,  and  postpones  for  two  years  any  require¬ 
ment  of  progress  toward  the  original  goal  of  the  program.  As 
there  is  no  protection  in  the  Federal  law  for  those  people  termed 
medically  needy — many  states  are,  in  many  cases,  simply  elimi¬ 
nating  large  numbers  from  being  eligible  to  receive  any  care  at 
all. 

Medicaid  has  effectively  demonstrated  the  runaway  cost  of 
health  care  in  the  country.  The  answer  to  these  uncontrolled 
costs  is  not  to  designate  large  groups  of  people  to  whom  health 
care  should  not  be  available,  but  to  establish  methods  of  reason¬ 
able  and  effective  cost  controls. 

A  task  force  has  been  appointed  by  Secretary  Finch  to  seek 
solutions  to  the  problems  highlighted  by  the  Medicaid  program. 
They  have  been  given  a  mandate  to  seek  solutions  to  problems 
in  the  area  of  management,  eligibility  determinations  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  use.  As  Medicaid  costs  and  expenditures  cannot  be 
viewed  in  isolation  but  in  the  context  of  the  total  health  care 
system,  hopefully  the  task  force  will  not  only  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  assure  that  the  poor  will  receive  decent  health  care, 
but  also  contribute  to  the  organization  of  the  total  health  care 
system ;  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED:  The  AFL-CIO  endorses  National  Health  Insur¬ 
ance  as  the  only  way  of  assuring  quality  health  care  to  all  people. 

Until  such  time  as  we  have  a  National  Health  Insurance  Plan, 
we  urge  Congress  to  restore  Medicaid’s  original  objective  of 
providing  comprehensive  services  for  all  needy  and  medically 
needy  people. 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  the  adoption  of  simplified  procedures 
for  establishing  financial  qualification  for  Medicaid,  designed  to 
remove  the  administrative  complexity  and  the  stigma  attached 
to  the  present  system  of  establishing  eligibility. 

We  urge  Congress  to  establish  uniform  national  standards  of 
eligibility  and  quality  of  service  available  to  recipients. 

We  recommend  that  the  Medicaid  program  be  used  to  en¬ 
courage  and  develop  better  patterns  of  organization  and  de¬ 
livery  of  health  care. 
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Mental  Health 


.Jhe  Community  Mental  Health  Center  Program  has  in  less 
V,  aH,five  years  demonstrated  its  effectiveness  in  bringing  mental 

ser^^hrnetSrn1516  WS°  prT°.Usly  had  no 

Sesente a  SC™,,*0- COmbat  and  Prevent  cental  illness 

in  Sard  to  tbf  l£f  important.  steP  forward  especially 

n  legard  to  the  Federal  role  and  participation  in  the  financing 

beeSfunffid6?  th  ^vi  By  Jl'ne  l970’  about  500  centers  will  have 
been  funded  to  provide  services  for  more  than  75  million  persons 

m  communities  ranging  from  the  poorest  counties  of  Appalachia 
cities^11  areaS  and  the  suburban  fringes  of  the  country^  major 

The  Community  Mental  Health  Center  Program  is  therefore 
having  a  forceful  impact  on  the  quality  of  life  £  Jur  country 
and  represents  a  major  development  toward  a  rational  compre 

f°r  a"  A™™»n° I*  canTt 

traditiS  w!  AFItS0  S  camPaign  to  alter  and  improve  the 
of  heMth  ca?ett  °f  the  °rgamzation’  delivery  and  financing 

tinue^t^devtw611^  mat  if  these  mentaI  heaIth  centers  are  to  con¬ 
serves  refltLVJa“e,Pr0gramS  of.high  quality  mental  health 
services,  reflecting  and  responsive  to  community  needs  some 

changes  are  needed  to  meet  problems  which  have  eSergS 
Existing  centers  faced  with  termination  of  Federal  support^are 
esperately  seeking  State  and  local  fiscal  resources  as  well  as 
SSj'SS  t  enable  the”  to  “"ttoue  “erWc  “  wi!w 
completely1  d’  Cases’  t0  keep  fr°m  closin£  their  doors 

•  Fatu're  programs  are  in  jeopardy  and  they  will  encounter 
similar  difficulties  unless  Federal  support  is  extended  in  amount 
scope  of  costs  supported  and  duration  of  support.  Beyond  this’ 
State  and  local  governments  must  develop  continuing  fiscfi 
mechanisms  through  which  they  can  contribute  to  and  fulfill 
their  fiscal  responsibilities  for  these  programs. 

The  disparities  in  resources  and  services  in  urban  and  rural 
poor  areas  are  particularly  acute.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that 
special  consideration  be  given  to  such  communities  to  strengthen 
hen  capacities  to  plan  for  mental  health  services  and  to  compete 
urban  efnHalgr1nt  support:  Moreover,  in  recognition  thatthe 
mental  hi ltu  P°0r  are  ia  greatest  need  of  community-based 
mental  health  services,  preferential  Federal  funding  should  be 
provided  for  mental  health  center  programs  to  serve  them. 

In  negotiating  for  mental  health  benefits,  all  affiliates  should 

mJntalPehLianift  0n  the  Potenfiahties  of  contracting  for 
mental  health  services  directly  from  community  mental  health 

nters.  Where  insurance  benefits  are  negotiated,  attention  should 
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be  given  to  assuring  full  and  comprehensive  coverage  on  a  pre¬ 
payment  basis  with  no  financial  deterrents  to  utilization  for 
services  provided  by  the  mental  health  centers.  Similarly,  special 
attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  potentialities  of  mental 
health  programs  which  are  components  of  or  integrated  with 
comprehensive  health  care  plans,  including  those  of  union  health 
centers. 

Of  particular  concern  are  the  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  pro¬ 
grams  as  part  of  community  mental  health  services.  The  Trade 
Union  movement  has  long  been  concerned  with  the  inadequacy  of 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs  for  alcoholics.  In  recent 
years  the  abuse  of  narcotics  and  other  dangerous  drugs  has  also 
become  a  major  public  health  problem  of  national  concern. 

There  is  increasing  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  problem 
of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  represents  the  end  product  of  many 
social,  psychological  and  cultural  forces  rather  than  a  purely 
criminal  phenomenon.  In  this  situation,  legal  deterrents  have 
proved  to  be  ineffective  in  preventing  the  significant  growth  in 
the  abuse  of  their  misuse. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  health,  social,  economic  and 
legal  problems  surrounding  the  misuse  of  dangerous  drugs  such 
as  marijuana,  amphetamines,  and  others,  as  well  as  narcotics, 
the  AFL-CIO  supports  efforts  to  evolve  a  national  drug  control 
program  based  on  the  actual  facts,  utilization  of  research  find¬ 
ings  and  funding  of  additional  research,  rather  than  on  myths 
and  emotional  judgments.  Therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  The  AFL-CIO  will  vigorously  support  federal, 
state  and  local  legislation  to  provide  adequate  additional  funds 
for  the  continuing  operations  of  community  mental  health  cen¬ 
ters  and  other  programs  that  show  promise  of  making  compre¬ 
hensive  mental  health  services  more  widely  available  and  accessi¬ 
ble  for  all  people. 

That  all  affiliates  be  urged  to  work  toward  the  provision  of 
mental  health  care  on  a  direct  service  basis  through  an  orga¬ 
nized  setting  such  as  the  community  mental  health  centers  and 
through  comprehensive  health  plans. 

That  central  labor  bodies  are  urged  to  lend  their  support  to  or 
to  take  leadership  in  developing  citizen  organizations  to  plan 
and  promote  better  mental  health  programs  and  to  encourage 
fuller  use  by  trade  unionists  of  community  mental  health  facili¬ 
ties  of  all  kinds  and  to  encourage  and  to  prepare  labor  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  serve  effectively  in  community  mental  health 
efforts. 

That  affiliates  are  urged  to  work  toward  the  expansion  and 
adequate  funding  of  Federal  support  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
programs  relying  on  community-based  treatment  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  and  to  support  the  establishment  of  the  degree  of  risk 
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in  the  use  of  dangerous  drugs  by  medical  and  scientific  evidence 
as  the  basic  criterion  on  which  legal  proscription  of  drug  use  is 
to  be  defined  and  enforced. 


Older  and  Retired  Workers 

There  are  today  some  20  million  people  in  this  country  who 
are  over  65  and  another  18  million  between  55  and  64  years  of 
age.  In  fact,  the  number  of  senior  citizens  over  65  exceeds  the 
combined  population  of  our  20  smallest  states.  Unfortunately, 
though  life  expectancy  is  increasing,  to  most  of  the  elderly  these 
added  years  are  often  bitter  and  meaningless. 

Many  workers  enter  retirement  unprepared  for  the  changes 
that  they  will  face  in  this  new  phase  of  their  lives.  They  must 
manage  on  reduced  incomes,  maintain  health,  contend  with  lei- 
sure  time  and  strive  against  odds  to  continue  to  be  useful  and 
productive  citizens.  Similarly,  older  workers  face  severe  problems 
m  the  later  years  before  retirement.  They  often  are  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  with  respect  to  younger  workers  and  face  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  a  job  during  periods  of  unemployment. 

Large  numbers  of  the  aged  would  like  to  work  and  are  capable 
of  working.  Forced  retirement  often  results  in  a  waste  of  skills 
and  knowledge  accumulated  over  many  years  of  experience. 
Organized  labor  has  opposed  and  will  continue  to  oppose  uni¬ 
lateral  imposition  of  compulsory  retirement  by  employers. 

In  order  to  better  deal  with  these  growing  and  important 
problems  and  to  coordinate  organized  labor’s  efforts  to  resolve 
them,  the  President  of  the  AFL-CIO  has  established  a  Technical 
Committee  on  Older  and  Retired  Workers.  This  Committee  is 
timctioning  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  and  will  work  closely  with  the 
AFL-CIO  Department  of  Social  Security  in  trying  to  formulate 
and  support  programs  that  will  help  meet  the  problems  faced  by 
millions  of  older  and  retired  workers. 

Of  particular  importance  in  this  effort  is  the  need  to  tap  the 
reservoir  of  talent  and  experience  and  the  mental  and  physical 
energy  that  abounds  among  our  senior  citizens.  This  is  best 
accomplished  by  organization  of  effective  retiree  organizations. 
Greater  organization  of  retirees  could  make  a  significant  con¬ 
tribution  to  achieving  the  goal  of  organized  labor. 

To  further  this  effort,  the  AFL-CIO  has  supported  the  growth 
of  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens.  This  organization  has 
worked  closely  with  organized  labor  in  behalf  of  social  programs 
of  benefits  to  the  elderly  and,  indeed,  for  the  welfare  of  all 
Americans,  young  and  old  alike. 
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Not  only  has  the  NCSC  joined  with  the  AFL-CIO  and  other 
groups  in  the  campaign,  for  Medicare  and  for  improved  social 
security  benefits,  but  this  organization  has  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  AFL-CIO  and  forward-looking  groups  in  the 
struggle  for  meaningful  civil  rights  legislation,  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty,  consumer  protection,  anti-pollution  legislation  and  other 
measures  for  a  better  America.  The  NCSC  is  the  only  national 
senior  citizens’  organization  that  has  joined  with  organized  labor 
in  fighting  so-called  “right  to  work”  laws;  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  urges  all  International 
Unions,  local  unions  and  State  and  Local  Bodies  to  support  the 
activities  of  and  work  with  the  AFL-CIO  Technical  Committee 
on  Older  and  Retired  Workers  and  to  undertake  and  support 
programs  to  do  the  following: 

Establish  active  Retired  Members  Clubs  and  affiliate  them  with 
the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

Undertake  pre-retirement  planning  courses  that  will  better 
enable  the  worker  to  plan  for  retirement  during  his  working 
years. 

Work  for  retiree  centers  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  older 
people  for  education,  recreational  activities  and  social  relation¬ 
ships. 

Support  national,  state  and  local  programs  for  opportunities 
for  creative  service  to  the  community  and  nation  and  for  political 
education  and  participation. 


Medical  Costs 


The  health  of  American  workers  and  their  families  and  the 
medical  care  that  is  available  to  them  has  been  a  matter  of 
paramount  concern  to  the  American  trade  union  movement.  We 
seek  to  ensure  this  care  for  our  members  and  their  families 
through  labor-management  contracts  and  we  seek  adequate 
medical  care  for  all  Americans,  including  our  own  members, 
through  necessary  legislation. 

The  AFL-CIO  is  appalled  by  today’s  soaring  costs  of  medical 
care. 

This  uncontrolled  runaway  escalation  of  medical  costs  must 
be  halted. 

The  average  cost  of  a  hospital  stay  in  1968  was  $55.80,  up 
59  percent  from  1963  when  the  cost  was  $35.11.  Moreover,  the 
rate  of  increase  has  been  accelerating.  Hospital  daily  room 
charges  in  major  metropolitan  areas  are  in  excess  of  $100  a 
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day  in  some  hospitals.  In  contrast,  the  average  annual  salary 
ot  employees  in  community  hospitals  on  which  the  increase  in 
hospital  rates  is  frequently  blamed  has  risen  only  35  percent 
since  1963  to  a  still  inadequate  level  of  $4,900.  In  sharp  con- 
^raf  i-  ^  i  aver?8’e  net  income  of  physicians  approximates  $40,000 
and  has  been  increasing  by  10  percent  annually  in  recent  years. 

While  the  rise  in  hospital  costs  is  more  dramatic,  it  should 
be  understood  that  physicians  control  about  75  percent  of  hos¬ 
pital  costs. 

The  physician  decides  whether  a  patient  goes  to  a  hospital 
or  receives  much  less  expensive  but  often  equally  or  more  effec¬ 
tive  treatment  on  an  out-patient  basis. 

The  physician  determines  if  and  when  a  patient  should  be 
hospitalized  and  for  how  long. 

The  physician  decides  what  tests  are  to  be  performed  by  the 
hospital  laboratory. 

The  physician  usually  prescribes  the  drugs  provided  by  the 
hospital  pharmacy. 

Yet,  the  physician  escapes  all  fiscal  responsibility  for  his  de¬ 
cisions.  Typically,  he  uses  the  hospital  as  a  resource  for  his  ill 
patient  at  no  cost  to  himself  and  without  being  accountable  to 
the  hospital  as  an  organization.  Typically,  he  relies  on  the 
hospital  to  perform  certain  laboratory  and  diagnostic  tests 
which  he  is  not  equipped  to  perform  in  his  own  office.  Too  often 
so-called  hospital  utilization  committees,  set  up  to  assure  ap¬ 
propriate  use  of  hospital  facilities,  are  simply  utilization  justi- 
fication  committees. 

The  cost-plus  method  of  reimbursing  hospitals  rewards  these 
inefficiencies  and  invites  duplication  of  expensive  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  equipment.  Reimbursing  physicians  on  a  usual  and 
customary  fee  basis  invites  fee  escalation  because  fees  are  unilat¬ 
erally  determined  by  doctors.  Fee-for-service  is  a  piece  rate 
system  where  physicians  determine  the  number  as  well  as  the 
cost  of  services. 

In  contrast,  the .  capitation  method  of  paying  physicians  re¬ 
verses  the  conventional  economics  of  providing  health  services. 
Capitation  means  a  fixed  payment  per  month  per  person  to  pay 
for  all  the  health  services  the  person  may  need  instead  of  a 
fee  for  each  separate  service.  Instead  of  physicians  and  hospitals 
being  paid  for  illness  under  fee-for-service,  they  are  paid  for 
comprehensive  care  which  gives  physicians  and  hospitals  a  moti¬ 
vation  to  select  the  most  appropriate  use  of  out-patient  services, 
the  hospital,  the  nursing  home  or  home  health  service. 
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Capitation  not  only  budgets  the  cost  of  health  care  for  the 
consumer,  but  also  provides  a  budget  within  which  the  physician 
or  hospital  must  live.  The  capitation  method  of  remunerating 
physicians  and  hospitals  is  the  method  utilized  by  the  compre¬ 
hensive  group  practice,  prepayment  plans  to  pay  for  physician 
and  hospital  services  which  method  has  contained  costs  more 
effectively  than  under  the  fee-for-service  system.  Therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  payment  for  medical  services  by  union 
health  and  welfare  programs,  by  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  and  by 
government  under  Medicare  and  Medicaid  should  be  by  capita¬ 
tion,  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  1.  The  AFL-CIO  will  press  for  negotiated  fee 
schedules  whereby  health  and  welfare  funds,  voluntary  health 
insurance  and  government  programs  may  curtail  the  escalation 
in  physician  fees,  such  negotiated  fee  schedules  to  be  accepted 
in  full  payment  for  services  rendered  by  the  medical  profession. 

2.  The  AFL-CIO  will  support  governmental  and  voluntary 
efforts  to  institute  systems  of  “peer  review”  whereby  the  medical 
treatment  provided  patients  by  their  physicians  shall  be  subject 
to  review  by  a  panel  of  highly  qualified  specialists  as  to  the 
appropriateness  of  the  treatment  when  viewed  in  the  light  of 
present-day  standards  of  medical  practice. 

3.  The  AFL-CIO  will  support  legislative  and  voluntary  efforts 
to  encourage  more  effective  utilization  of  medical  manpower 
and  particularly  programs  designed  to  provide  opportunities  for 
training  and  promotion  of  paramedical  personnel. 

4.  Because  the  decisions  of  physicians  have  such  a  great  im¬ 
pact  on  hospital  costs,  hospital-based  physicians,  the  hospital’s 
medical  director,  and  the  heads  of  the  various  hospital  depart¬ 
ments  should  be  full-time  employees  administratively  responsible 
to  the  hospital. 

5.  Because  of  the  wide  variations  in  the  cost  of  providing 
hospital  services,  high-cost  hospitals  should  not  be  encouraged 
to  expand  and  should  not  be  eligible  for  Hill-Burton  federal 
grants  for  new  construction  or  modernization.  Hospital  reim¬ 
bursement  formulas  under  voluntary  health  insurance  and  under 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  should  be  so  designed  as  to  reward  the 
efficient  and  penalize  the  inefficient. 

6.  The  artificial  distinction  between  in-patient  and  out-patient 
health  services  perpetuated  by  separate  payment  mechanisms 
under  voluntary  health  insurance  and  under  Medicare  should 
be  eliminated  by  establishing  a  single  system  of  financing  both. 

Collective  Bargaining  and  Health 

Bargaining  for  health  benefits  differs  from  bargaining  for 
benefits  in  cash  such  as  life  insurance,  disability  insurance,  sup- 
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plementary  unemployment  benefits  or  pensions.  Health  benefits 
must  be  spent  for  hospital  and  medical  services.  Life  insurance, 
disability,  SUB  and  pension  benefits  are  paid  in  cash  and  how 
the  benefits  are  allocated  to  meet  the  beneficiaries’  needs  is 
determined  by  the  individual. 

In  order  to  maximize  the  benefits  from  health  insurance, 
dental  insurance,  and  drug  and  vision  care  prepayment  programs 
bargaining  should  take  place  on  two  levels:  (1)  bargaining  with 
“J®  employer  for  the  necessary  funds  to  provide  the  benefit,  and 
(Z)  bargaining  with  physicians,  hospitals,  dentists,  pharma¬ 
cists  and  optometrists  to  assure  a  fair  value  for  sums  expended. 

,,  T1Ue  experience  of  two  score  of  years  has  amply  demonstrated 
tne  fallacy  of  negotiating  more  and  more  money  for  health 
services  without  concern  as  to  how  such  services  are  to  be  pro- 
vided  and  how  their  cost  can  be  contained.  The  principal  problem 
that  needs  to  be  faced  by  organized  labor  is  how  the  billions  of 
negotiated  health  benefit  dollars  can  be  effectively  utilized  to 
bargain  effectively  with  the  providers  of  care  for  high  quality 
services  at  reasonable  cost.  A  starting  point  must  be  the  recog¬ 
nition  that  the  fee-for-service  entrepreneurial  system  of  deliv¬ 
ering  health  services  gives  the  medical  and  dental  professions 
unilateral  control  over  their  incomes.  Fee-for-service  is  a  piece 
rate  system  in  which  both  the  price  of  each  piece  and  the  num- 
ber  ot  pieces  of  service  are  under  control  of  the  providers. 

.  Ti he  AFL-CIO  is  convinced  that  health  services  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  benefit  of  the  patient  and  not  the  provider. 

order  to  accomplish  this  goal,  it  is  essential  to  bargain  with 
the  providers  who  are  primarily  organized  on  a  local  community 
basis.  Health  services  are  delivered  in  the  local  community  by 
physicians,  dentists,  pharmacists,  optometrists  and  hospitals  for 
persons  who  live  in  the  community.  One  of  the  most  effective 
bargaining  techniques  is  that  of  developing  alternatives  to  the 
fee-for-service  system,  such  as  prepaid  group  practice  plans 
which  may  be  sponsored  by  consumers  or  by  a  broad  based  com¬ 
munity  organization.  The  AFL-CIO  is  actively  cooperating  with 
the  Group  Health  Association  of  America  to  develop  alternative 
health  delivery  systems  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Providence 
Khode  Island,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  Newark 
New  Jersey,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  and  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Alternatives  to  the  fee-for-service  system  are  not,  however, 
feasible  unless  members  of  organized  labor  are  offered  the 
opportunity  of  joining  a  widely  organized  and  community  spon¬ 
sored  health  plan.  Nor  can  negotiated  dollars  for  health  care 
U]r  ef-  na£lonal  an<3  regional  health  insurance  programs  be  an 
effective  force  for  developing  alternatives  where  all  members  are 
locked  m  under  a  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  or  indemnity  insur¬ 
ance  program.  Therefore,  be  it 
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RESOLVED:  Each  state  and  local  central  body  should  orga¬ 
nize  a  health  committee  to  study  alternatives  to  the  fee-for- 
service  health  delivery  systems. 

State  and  local  central  bodies  should  be  urged  to  explore  in 
cooperation  with  other  community  groups,  the  possibility  of 
organizing  a  pre-paid  group  practice  health  plan. 

Collectively  bargained  health  plans  should  whenever  possible, 
provide  for  a  dual  choice  option  with  either  the  employer  or  the 
carrier,  whereby  each  employee  may  choose  to  join  a  health  plan 
organized  on  a  local  community  basis  or  elect  to  continue  receiv¬ 
ing  health  benefits  under  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  or  commercial 
insurance. 


Health  Legislation 

The  pace  of  progress  in  health  legislation  that  was  sustained 
during  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Administrations  has  all  but 
halted.  More  health  legislation  was  passed  during  these  two 
Administrations  than  in  the  entire  prior  history  of  the  United 
States.  A  partial  list  of  accomplishments  include  the  Health  Pro¬ 
fessions  Educational  Assistance  Act,  the  Mental  Retardation  and 
Mental  Health  Acts,  the  Nurse  Training  Act,  the  Regional  Med¬ 
ical  Program  (Heart,  Cancer  and  Stroke),  the  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning  legislation,  the  Allied  Health  Professions  Act, 
the  OEO  Neighborhood  Health  Center  program,  as  well  as  Medi¬ 
care  and  Medicaid. 

To  date,  no  new  initiatives  have  come  from  the  Administra¬ 
tion  and  budgetary  limitations  are  handicapping  progress  of 
the  recently  established  programs.  What  progress  that  has  been 
made  this  year  has  been  initiated  by  Congress  in  extending  exist¬ 
ing  programs.  The  House  of  Representatives,  by  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  vote,  extended  the  Hill-Burton  Hospital  Construction  Act, 
and  action  by  the  Senate  is  currently  pending  on  a  bill  introduced 
by  Senator  Yarborough  which  not  only  extends  the  program  but 
would  substantially  improve  it  as  well.  Action  by  Congress  on  the 
extension  of  the  Mental  Health,  Mental  Retardation  and  Migra¬ 
tory  Health  programs  is  pending. 

There  is  an  immediate  need  for  legislation  to  curb  escalating 
costs  under  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  To  date,  rising  costs  have 
prompted  Congress  to  curtail  benefits  under  Medicaid  rather  than 
crack  down  on  those  responsible  for  rising  costs,  namely:  the 
providers. 

Action  on  the  legislative  front  by  this  Administration  was  also 
held  up  for  six  months  because  the  Administration  could  not 
decide  whether  to  approve  HEW  Secretary  Finch’s  choice  for 
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Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  Affairs,  Dr.  John  Knowles.  The 
recent  appointment  of  Dr.  Roger  0.  Egeberg  to  fill  this  Dost 

Rnch^nd  naWFthK  heaith  Ie^islative  freeze.  HEW  Secretary 
and  Dr\  Egeberg  have  stepped  out  boldly  in  their  public 
pronouncements,  stating  that  there  is  a  breakdown  in  the  health 
delivery  system  and  have  called  for  the  “creation  of  new  and 

hpjiuth  ^lve.  f°rms  of  organization  to  deliver  comprehensive 
health  services  on  a  large  scale.  .  .  .”  The  AFL-CIO  hoDes  that 
these  bold  words  will  be  implemented  in  a  meaningful  ?way  by 
legislative  proposals  that  will  provide  financial  support  for  com- 

nrpnakf 1Ve  hea  th  <??live7  systems  such  as  the  comprehensive 
prepaid  group  practice  plans.  Therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED;  1.  The  AFL-CIO  reaffirms  its  support  of  a 
comprehensive  national  health  insurance  system  to  meet  the 
health-care  needs  of  the  American  people. 

upon  Congress  to  restore  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  Medicaid  program  so  that  it  meets  the  health  care 
requirements  of  all  needy  and  medically  needy  people. 

h™  Jhe  AFL-CIO  calls  upon  Congress  to  pass  such  legisla¬ 
tion  as  is  necessary  to  curtail  the  escalation  in  health-care  costs. 

W4^I^AvL'k10  urps  prompt  passage  of  S.  2182  introduced 
by  Senator  Yarborough  (D.,  Texas)  which  improves  as  well  as 
extends  the  Hill-Burton  Hospital  Construction  Act. 

AEL-CIO  calls  upon  the  Administration  to  introduce 
Ie^isJafion  into  the  Congress  which  would  provide  financial  sup- 
port  for  planning,  development,  initial  staffing  and  capital  financ¬ 
ing  of  comprehensive  prepaid  group  practice  plans,  and 

•  The  AFL-CIO  will  support  federal  legislation  designed  to 
lA!!iH,and  improve  medical  manpower,  to  improve  the  quality 
oi  health  services,  to  bring  about  a  more  rational  organization  of 

Ca/e  S™s’  ~  make  medical  services  more  widely 
available  to  establish  effective  controls  on  the  cost  of  medical 

the  cost  of  quality  care  more  adequately 
throughout  the  whole  population. 


National  Health  Insurance 

t Df Sa  itc+  ?e  gnomic  wealth  and  the  scientific 
^  ^nited  Stiites,  this  nation  lags  behind  in  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  health  care  for  its  people,  and  ^ 

WHEREAS,  In  15  nations,  the  infant  male  has  a  greater  life 

fpmn<ltanCy  Khan  ln  Enited  States.  In  11  nations,  the  infant 
female  can  be  expected  to  live  longer,  and 

WHEREAS,  This  is  not  due  to  lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of 
our  medical  practitioners — although  there  are  too  few  doctors  in 
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the  nation.  The  shortcomings  of  U.S.  health  care  are  attributable 
to  a  mis-application  of  the  medical  genius  we  have — full  care  is 
not  available  to  all  of  the  people,  and 

WHEREAS,  The  people  are  sorely  frustrated  by  the  financial 
burdens  of  health  care.  They  are  confronted  with  a  crazy-quilt 
pattern  of  medical  services — governmental  programs,  private 
and  group  insurance  plans,  and  individually-purchased  medical 
services,  and 

WHEREAS,  Some  of  our  people  receive  total  medical  treat¬ 
ments  from  governmental  sources.  These  include  the  military, 
some  of  the  indigent  and,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  elderly 
who  are  protected  by  Medicare.  Others  receive  partial  care  from 
charitable  institutions,  public  and  private.  Still  others  are  covered 
by  group  insurance  plans  which  they,  in  most  cases,  pay  for  at 
least  in  part  by  payroll  deductions  and  which,  in  most  cases, 
cover  only  a  part  of  their  medical  costs.  Still  others  individually 
pay  all  costs,  and 

WHEREAS,  There  are  a  number  of  federal  and  state  agencies 
concerned  with  preventing  illness,  the  emphasis  in  the  United 
States  remains  on  treatment  of  those  already  ill  rather  than  the 
prevention  of  illness,  and 

WHEREAS,  Twenty  years  ago  a  great  American,  President 
Harry  S.  Truman,  recognized  this  situation  and  proposed  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  National  Health  Insurance  covering 
all  of  the  people  and  financed  through  the  federal  government, 
and 

WHEREAS,  President  Truman  was  a  generation  ahead  of 
American  political  and  social  thought  in  his  proposal  and  during 
the  politically  backward  years  of  the  1950s  his  ideas  were  all  but 
forgotten.  Meanwhile,  the  complications  of  the  present  system 
have  increased  and  the  frustration  of  the  people  has  grown,  and 

WHEREAS,  We  believe  the  answer  to  the  problem  lies  in  sim¬ 
plification  of  the  application  of  health  care.  We  believe  that  health 
care  should  be  a  matter  of  routine  government  service  to  all  of 
the  people,  just  as  police  protection  against  violence  to  the  body 
is  a  matter  of  routine  government  service;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED :  That  the  AFL-CIO  endorses  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Health  Insurance  plan  covering  all  of  the  people  within 
the  nation  and  financed  by  equal  contributions  from  employers, 
employees  and  general  revenues. 

This  health  care  should  be  comprehensive.  It  should  include 
preventive  as  well  as  curative  measures.  It  should  cover  profes¬ 
sional  services  by  medical  and  dental  doctors  and  technicians, 
hospital,  out-patient  and  nursing  home  services.  It  should  cover 
diagnostic  services  as  well  as  treatment.  It  should  cover  prescrip¬ 
tion  drugs,  dentures,  eyeglasses  and  prosthetic  appliances,  and 
be  it  further 
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RESOLVED :  That  the  program  of  National  Health  Insurance 
should  include  the  training  of  more  professional  and  technical 
practitioners  in  medicine  and  related  physical  and  mental  health 
services,  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED :  That  while  practitioners  in  health  care  should  be 
handsomely  rewarded  for  their  services,  there  should  be  stringent 
controls  against  fraud  and  over-charging  with  civil  and  criminal 
penalties  provided  against  those  who  might  abuse  their  positions 
of  privilege. 


Voluntary  Action 

The  voluntary  association  of  free  men  and  women  in  orga¬ 
nizations  of  their  own  choosing  for  mutually  beneficial  objectives 
lies  at  the  heart  of  our  democratic  society. 

The  American  labor  movement  itself  is  such  a  voluntary  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  AFL-CIO,  through  its  community  service  activi¬ 
ties,  has  contributed  effectively  to  the  support  of  thousands  of 
voluntary  national,  state  and  community  agencies  serving  mil¬ 
lions  of  Americans. 

The  Administration’s  current  campaign  to  stimulate  voluntary 
action  m  American  life  is  laudable,  but  it  should  not  be  permitted 
to  divert  our  attention  from  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  basic 
health,  welfare  and  educational  needs  of  the  American  people 
can  be  met  only  by  the  government’s  assumption  of  full  respon¬ 
sibility  for  meeting  these  needs.  Therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED :  The  AFL-CIO  continues  to  cooperate  in  all  worth¬ 
while  efforts  designed  to  stimulate  voluntary  citizen  action  in 
community  affairs. 

The  government  should  provide  adequate  funding  to  permit 
voluntary  agencies  to  develop  more  effective  programs  to  meet 
expanding  needs. 

We  urge  all  voluntary  agencies  to  make  clear  to  the  Admin¬ 
istration  that  only  major  governmental  action  and  substantial 
appropriations  of  government  funds  will  basically  solve  many 
of  the  social  and  economic  problems  confronting  our  people  and 
their  communities,  and  that  any  attempt  to  divert  the  people 
from  this  hard-truth  would  be  a  disservice  to  them. 


Red  Cross 


a  PeoPle  the  coastal  regions  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and 
Alabama,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia, 
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are  going  about  the  job  of  rebuilding  their  communities  in  the 
wake  of  Hurricane  Camille. 

In  this  storm,  the  most  powerful  to  strike  the  country,  homes 
equal  in  number  to  a  good  sized  city  have  been  destroyed.  Hun¬ 
dreds  have  perished  and  thousands  have  been  injured.  Industry 
has  been  hard  hit,  including  plants  and  mills  under  union  contract. 

In  this  disaster,  as  in  all  others,  the  American  Red  Cross  came 
to  the  immediate  assistance  of  people  hurt  by  the  storm.  The 
Red  Cross  helped  to  provide  emergency  shelter,  food  and  clothing 
as  well  as  many  millions  of  dollars  to  date  in  repairing  and 
rebuilding  of  homes.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Red  Cross  will 
spend  more  than  twenty  million  dollars  to  help  the  victims  of 
this  storm. 

The  AFL-CIO,  through  its  community  services  program,  co¬ 
operated  with  the  Red  Cross  in  providing  funds,  gifts-in-kind 
and  volunteers.  The  Louisiana  AFL-CIO  as  well  as  the  Building 
and  Construction  Trades  Council  of  that  state  cooperated  and 
helped  develop  a  great  volunteer  building  project  with  Red  Cross 
in  Plaquemines  Parish,  La.  Therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  The  AFL-CIO  commends  the  Red  Cross  for  its 
aid  to  victims  of  disasters :  reaffirms  the  Memorandum  of  Under¬ 
standing  on  Disaster  Services  between  the  AFL-CIO  Department 
of  Community  Services  and  the  American  Red  Cross;  and  urges 
AFL-CIO  affiliates  and  members  to  continue  further  financial 
support  for  the  Red  Cross  Hurricane  Camille  Fund. 


Hunger  in  America 

In  this  most  affluent  of  nations,  hunger  and  malnutrition  re¬ 
main  a  stark  reality  for  millions  of  Americans.  Hunger  and 
malnutrition  take  their  toll  in  many  forms — infant  deaths,  or¬ 
ganic  brain  damage,  retarded  growth  and  learning  ability;  in 
increased  vulnerability  to  disease;  in  withdrawal,  apathy,  frus¬ 
tration  and  violence. 

Studies  indicate  that  between  10  and  12  million  Americans 
are  hungry  or  grossly  undernourished.  A  U.S.  Public  Health 
survey  estimates  malnutrition  exists  among  15  percent  of  the 
population  in  the  areas  covered  by  the  survey. 

There  need  not  be  hunger  in  America.  Surely  a  nation  with 
our  abundance  and  resources  can  eliminate  hunger  among  its 
citizens  if  we  have  the  will  to  do  so. 

The  American  people  have  indicated  that  they  do  want  an 
end  to  hunger.  A  recent  Gallup  Poll  showed  the  people  of  this 
nation  attach  a  high  priority  to  achieving  the  eradication  of 
hunger  in  America. 
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We  are  pleased  that  the  Administration  has  recognized  the 
serious  nature  of  the  problems  of  hunger  and  malnutrition.  Un- 
tortunately,  the  Administration’s  proposed  program  falls  far 
short  of  providing  what  is  needed. 

There  are  a  number  of  bills  now  before  the  Congress  designed 
to  deal  with  the  problem.  We  believe  that  the  best  features  of 
these  bills  should  be  combined  into  the  strongest  and  most  effec- 
tive  food  stamp  legislation  to  achieve  the  eradication  of  hunger 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  15 

U;i?‘  Senf1te  ,r.ecently  adopted  a  bill  which,  if  enacted, 
would  authorize  the  kind  of  comprehensive  food  stamp  programs 
needed  by  our  nation.  The  AFL-CIO  supported  the  Senate  action 
fnd  House  of  Representatives  to  move  promptly 

toward  the  enactment  of  similarly  comprehensive  legislation  to 
reform  and  expand  the  food  stamp  program. 

to  ,the  eradication  of  hunger  in  America  is  a  com¬ 
mitment  of  adequate  funds  for  the  substantial  expansion  of 
Sfcn»te  food  stamp  bill  calls  for  an  expendi- 

|Sbmi$„ntaSni97n2faCal  197°’  ?2  bUli0n  in  1971 

Another  basic  element  of  an  effective  food  stamp  program 
must  be  the  revision  of  the  present  program  to  permit  more 
stamps  to  be  purchased  at  substantially  lower  cost.  And  it  is 
essential  that  free  food  stamps  be  made  available  to  the  lowest 
income  families  and  individuals.  Finally,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
administration  of  food  programs  at  all  levels  of  government  be 
revised  to  permit  all  those  who  are  hungry,  or  undernourished 
to  be  embraced  by  the  programs.  Therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  this  Convention  of  the  AFL-CIO  urges 
he  Congress  to  recognize  the  following  standards  for  inclusion 
m  new  legislation  covering  food  programs : 

A.  Eligibility  standards  for  participation  in  the  food  stamp 
program  should  be  lowered  to  permit  more  of  the  families  and 
individuals,  not  now  covered,  to  participate  so  that  a  broader 
spectrum  of  the  poor  will  be  eligible  for  food  stamps.  Federal 
eligibility  standards  should  be  established. 

B:.  Bor  ,the  lowest  income  groups,  food  stamps  should  be 
available  at  no  cost. 

C.  The  appropriate  federal  agency  should  be  authorized — in 
cases  where  it  is  determined  that  a  local  program  is  necessary 
and  a  local  agency  is  unwilling  to  cooperate— to  administer  the 
program  m  the  locality  or  to  designate  an  appropriate  public  or 
nonprofit  agency  to  do  so. 

D.  When  the  appropriate  federal  agency  finds  that  local  funds 
auG  available  to  meet  the  costs  of  local  administration,  it 
should  be  authorized  to  pay  the  states  up  to  the  full  amount  of 
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the  administrative  costs  for  such  local  programs. 

E.  Prompter  and  simpler  certification  procedures  should  be 
developed,  and  the  method  of  issuing  food  stamps  should  be 
planned  so  that  they  will  be  more  readily  available  to  those  for 
whom  they  are  intended. 

F.  The  purchase  of  food  stamps  should  be  permitted  on  in¬ 
stallment  or  partial  purchase  basis  to  facilitate  purchasing  by 
families  whose  pay  days  do  not  coincide  with  stamp  issuance 
periods. 

G.  The  list  of  items  for  which  food  stamps  may  be  used 
should  be  broadened  to  include  such  necessities  as  soap,  and 
other  items  necessary  for  personal  and  household  cleanliness. 

H.  During  a  county’s  transition  from  the  commodity  distribu¬ 
tion  program  to  the  food  stamp  program  or  when  the  food  stamp 
program  is  failing  to  meet  the  need,  simultaneous  operation  of 
the  commodity  distribution  and  food  stamp  programs  should  be 
permitted. 


Eliminating  Poverty 

Since  its  inception,  the  American  labor  movement  has  been 
enlisted  in  the  age-old  struggle  of  mankind  against  want  and 
deprivation.  Unlike  many  others,  trade  unionists  have  not  re¬ 
cently  rediscovered  the  existence  of  poverty  in  our  country.  We 
have  known  for  a  long  time  that  millions  of  people  were  poor; 
a  very  few  were  our  own  members,  but  most  were  not. 

We  are  not  johnny-come-latelys  to  the  fight  against  poverty. 
Organized  labor  has  long  had  its  anti-poverty  program — full 
employment,  a  better  minimum  wage  for  more  workers,  basic 
improvements  in  social  insurance,  expanded  job  and  training 
programs  and  a  decent  level  of  public  assistance.  These  were 
just  a  few  of  the  anti-poverty  demands  of  the  AFL-CIO  at  our 
founding  Convention  in  1955.  They  are  our  demands  today. 

Because  we  are  not  newcomers  to  the  fight  against  poverty,  we 
welcome  the  sympathetic  recognition  that  problem  received  un¬ 
der  the  administration  of  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson.  Under 
their  dynamic  leadership,  this  nation  launched  a  determined 
effort  to  wipe  out  poverty. 

We  also  appreciate  the  recognition  President  Nixon  has  shown, 
especially  in  his  message  on  welfare  reform.  But,  however  desira¬ 
ble  it  may  be  to  direct  the  nation’s  attention  to  the  problem,  of 
poverty,  it  is  not  enough,  unless  there  is  also  effective  action 
aimed  at  substantially  improving  the  condition  of  those  who  have 
not  shared  in  the  nation’s  prosperity.  On  this  score  the  Presi- 
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dent  s  i  ecommendation  for  welfare  reform  does  not  measure  up 
to  the  nation’s  needs. 

According  to  the  official  government  figures,  25  million — one 
out  of  every  eight  men,  women  and  children — are  poor.  At  the 
government  defined  poverty  line,  a  family  of  four  has  an  income 
of  less  than  $3,500. 

People  are  poor  when  their  incomes  do  not  permit  them  to  buy 
even  the  bare  essentials  of  life.  They  are  poor  for  many  reasons 
and  the  impact  of  poverty  is  very  uneven. 

There  is  a  widespread  misconception  that  most  of  the  poor 
are  m  need  because  they  are  lazy  and  do  not  want  to  work.  The 
tacts  are  just  the  opposite.  Two-thirds  of  the  poor  are  in  families 
where  the  breadwinner  has  a  job  or  is  unemployed  and  would 
work  it  he  could  find  a  job.  One-third  of  the  poor  are  in  families 
headed  by  someone  working  year-round.  These  are  the  working 
poor  the  people  who  are  denied  decent  incomes  for  the  work 
they  do. 

There  aie  other  facts  about  the  poor  which  have  an  important 
bearing  on  what  can  be  done  to  wipe  out  poverty. 

1.  Families  headed  by  women  are  particularly  likely  to  be 
needy  nearly  one  in  two  and  they  comprise  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  all  poor  families. 

2.  Most  of  the  poor  are  white,  but  the  incidence  of  poverty  is 
much  gi  eater  among  Negroes — one  household  in  three,  compared 
with  one  in  seven  for  whites. 

3.  Forty  percent  of  the  poor  are  children  and  large  families 
are  much  more  likely  to  be  poor  than  smaller  ones. 

4.  Twenty  percent  of  the  poor  are  elderly.  Of  the  elderly  three 
in  ten  are  poor. 

5.  Although  most  of  the  poor  live  in  urban  areas,  poverty  is 
twice  as  prevalent  for  the  farm  population. 

6.  Half  of  the  poor  are  below  the  Mason-Dixon  Line. 

One  thing  is  clear.  Just  as  there  are  many  reasons  why  people 
are  poor,  there  must  also  be  many  programs  for  eliminating 
poverty.  Contrary  to  the  claims  of  some,  there  is  no  single 
panacea. 

For  the  two  out  of  three  families  which  are  poor  because  the 
breadwinner  though  employable  is  unemployed,  under-employed 
or  underpaid,  suitable  jobs  and  decent  wages  are  the  most  prom- 
lsing  road  out  of  poverty.  This  calls  for  a  national  commitment 
to  full  employment  with  reduction  of  unemployment  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  2  to  2V2  percent  of  the  labor  force.  It  also  calls  for  com¬ 
prehensive  manpower  and  training  programs  including  a  large- 
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scale  public-service  employment  program  providing  well-planned 
useful  jobs  paying  at  least  the  statutory  minimum  wage.  And  it 
calls  for  raising  the  minimum  wage  to  at  least  $2.00  an  hour  and 
extending  its  protection  to  all  workers,  steps  which  alone  would 
lift  8  million  Americans,  one-third  of  the  poor,  out  of  poverty. 

These  manpower,  training  and  minimum  wage  improvements 
should  be  buttressed  by  such  supplemental  measures  as  effective 
enforcement  of  anti-discrimination  laws,  as  well  as  housing, 
health,  education,  day  care,  and  other  social  service  programs 
which  would  not  only  help  lift  the  poor  out  of  poverty  but  also 
better  community  life  for  all  of  us. 

But  there  are  some  poor  people  who  will  not  benefit  from  jobs 
and  minimum  wage  coverage  because  they  are  young  or  old  or 
sick  or  disabled  or  have  family  responsibilities  keeping  them  at 
home.  Others  are  in  such  large  families  that  a  job  for  the  bread¬ 
winner  at  the  minimum  wage  or  even  slightly  above  does  not 
provide  an  adequate  income.  For  these  groups  the  answer  lies 
in  substantial  improvements  in  social  insurance  and  a  greatly 
improved  welfare  program. 

Eligibility  for  social  insurance — old-age,  survivors  and  disabil¬ 
ity  insurance,  unemployment  insurance,  and  workmen’s  compen¬ 
sation — is  a  right  workers  earn  during  their  previous  employ¬ 
ment.  But  far  too  many  people  who  depend  on  social  insurance 
payments  are  poor.  With  expanded  coverage  and  higher  pay¬ 
ments,  social  insurance  could  remove  millions  from  poverty.  This 
requires  federalization,  or  at  least  federal  minimum  standards, 
in  the  unemployment  insurance  and  workmen’s  compensation 
programs  and  a  50  percent  increase  and  a  $100  minimum  benefit 
plus  other  needed  improvements  in  Social  Security. 

Job  and  training,  the  minimum  wage  and  social  insurance — 
these  are  the  programs  which,  if  substantially  improved,  could 
wipe  out  much  of  the  nation’s  poverty.  But  even  these  programs 
do  not  offer  a  total  solution  of  our  poverty  problems.  They  will 
not  meet  the  needs  of  some  of  the  poor,  including  mothers  and 
children  in  fatherless  families,  families  of  workers  who  are  un¬ 
employed,  under-employed,  or  unemployable  but  not  entitled  to 
adequate  social  insurance  payments  and  large  families  with  re¬ 
latively  low-paid  wage  earners.  For  these  people,  we  need  a 
compassionate  and  greatly  improved  public  welfare  program. 

Unfortunately,  despite  what  may  be  good  intentions,  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  welfare  reform  proposal  does  not  meet  this  need.  The 
Administration  would  provide  a  $1,600  welfare  payment  for  a 
family  of  four — only  $30  a  week.  This  is  less  than  half  of  the 
official  government  poverty  level.  It  would  benefit  families  with 
children  in  only  ten  states. 

The  Administration’s  proposal  would  supplement  the  wages  of 
under-employed  workers  and  those  forced  to  work  at  extremely 
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low  wages  but  without  requiring  the  employer  to  raise  wages 
to  a  decent  level.  It  includes  a  so-called  “work  incentiv^to 

^nn  Tge^Welfare.rClpients1  to  seek  emPloyment,  but  no  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  greatly  expanded  training  and  employment  pro- 

of  cleceat  ^fges  to  participants  in  them 
ithout  which  the  incentive  will  be  all  but  meaningless. 

th? “t-1!  the  Administration’s  welfare  proposal  is  inadequate, 
the  existing  program  is  far  worse.  Instead  we  need  a  federal 

Hnlof6  prugraum  ProYldmg  decent  incomes  and  humane  condi- 
all  who  must  depend  on  it.  This  means  minimum  pay¬ 
ments  at  no  less  than  the  official  poverty  level,  with  supplemental 
work  incentive  benefits  up  to  a  level  of  50  percent  Wgher  for 
obtaia  ■]0bs-  families  of  workers  whose  earnings  are 
bnt  se  standards  ®hould  be  eligible  for  income  supplements, 
SlTnPlT?  Slicb  workers  should  be  required  to  pay  at 

f  l  ?eT  !fatUQ°iT  afedarai  Tmimum  wage<  trough  extension 
lift  lilf Standards  Act  coverage  to  all  workers.  Mothers 
with  children  should  not  be  forced  into  work  or  training  but 
opportunities  should  be  available  to  them  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

I  his  will  require  a  considerable  expansion  of  day  care  facilities 
and  services.  Therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  This  Convention  hereby  recommits  the  trade 
union  movement  with  renewed  vigor  and  determination  to  the 
goal  of  wiping  out  poverty  in  America. 

Achievement  of  this  goal  will  require  the  full  use  of  a  host  of 

the  manv’dSff  neW’  wkich  in  combination  will  respond  to 
the  many  different  causes  of  poverty.  In  particular,  we  will  seek 
the  radical  improvement  of  training  and  employment,  minimum 
wage,  social  insurance,  welfare  and  supportive  programs  all  of 
which  can  and  should  contribute  to  the  elimination  of  poverty. 

?UabliC  ,welfare  system  must  be  completely  revised  to  pro- 

on  tho  ,nifal -7e  are  5rogram’  with  adequate  payments  based 
on  the  sole  criterion  of  need,  and  with  federal  financing  and 
administration  of  welfare  costs.  g 

We  are  convinced  that  America  has  the  knowledge  and  re- 
sources  to  wipe  out  poverty  in  our  time. 


The  Future  of  the  Anti-Poverty  Program 

Poverty  has  not  been  eradicated  in  our  land,  despite  the  eco¬ 
nomic  improvement  of  the  1960s.  There  are  still  over  25  million 
Americans  who  are  poor  according  to  the  government’s  definition 
I  •nnder  f  l  b)r  a  family  of  four.  And  there  are  at 

irt?  Wbo  a^n  J,ust  above  the  government-defined  pov- 

,  “  •  Tbefe  Ys  atd  hunger  in  the  land.  Millions  are  still 
living  m  substandard  housing.  Tens  of  thousands  are  unem- 
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ployed  because  of  lack  of  education  and  skills.  Adequate  health 
services  are  still  not  available  to  millions. 

Five  years  ago  when  the  anti-poverty  effort  was  initiated,  its 
mission  was  to  “eliminate  the  paradox  of  poverty  in  the  midst 
of  plenty  in  this  nation  by  opening  to  everyone  the  opportunity 
for  education  and  training,  the  opportunity  to  work,  and  the 
opportunity  to  live  in  decency  and  dignity.”  Toward  this  end, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO)  created  by  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  developed  many  new  and  creative 
programs  including,  among  others,  Head  Start,  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  Job  Corps,  Legal  Services,  Comprehensive  Health 
Services  and  Upward  Bound.  About  1,000  Community  Action 
agencies  were  put  into  operation  to  plan  and  coordinate  the 
anti-poverty  effort  at  the  community  level. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  supported  the  OEO  from  its  inception  as 
an  inportant  weapon  in  the  war  against  poverty.  Yet,  the  AFL- 
CIO  was  aware  from  the  start  that  OEO  had  a  limited  role  in 
the  total  anti-poverty  effort.  We  recognized  that  poverty  cannot 
be  eliminated  unless  the  full  spectrum  of  relevant  government 
and  private  resources  are  committed  to  this  effort.  In  the  final 
analysis  it  is  jobs,  housing,  education,  health  services,  freedom 
from  hunger  and  freedom  from  discriminating  practices  that  are 
needed. 

Yet,  in  assessing  the  work  of  OEO  over  the  past  five  years, 
we  in  the  AFL-CIO  are  convinced  that  it  had  played  an  im¬ 
portant  role.  It  has  made  the  nation  aware  of  the  poverty  in  our 
midst  and  it  has  been  an  effective  advocate  for  the  poor  in  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  government.  OEO  pro¬ 
grams  have  benefited  thousands  of  the  poor.  It  has  enabled  the 
poor  to  help  plan  and  participate  in  programs  which  they  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  in  the  struggle  against  poverty. 

In  considering  the  future  of  OEO,  it  should  be  clear  that  this 
agency  is  needed  to  carry  on  the  fight  against  poverty.  OEO 
deserves  to  be  continued.  With  the  knowledge  gained  over  the 
past  five  years  with  regard  to  developing  new  programs  to  help 
the  poor,  with  increased  skills  in  the  administration  of  these 
programs,  with  the  greater  skill  developed  for  involving  the  poor 
themselves  and  in  working  with  the  poor — we  believe  that  the 
OEO  can  have  even  greater  impact  than  in  the  past  in  helping 
the  poor  find  their  way  out  of  poverty. 

We  commend  the  President  for  requesting  a  two-year  extension 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  without  amendment. 
We  further  commend  his  proposal  that  OEO  continue  to  be  an 
innovative  agency,  seeking  new  and  better  ways  to  combat 
poverty.  However,  we  deplore  the  lack  of  leadership  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  pressing  Congress  to  act  on  pending  anti-poverty 
legislation. 
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We  further  recognize  that  OEO  has  never  been  adequately 
funded.  If  the  Administration  intends  to  give  leadership  to  the 
anti-poverty  effort,  the  program  must  be  extended  and  strength¬ 
ened.  This  will  require  substantially  more  funds  than  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  proposed. 

We  are  also  concerned  with  the  prosposals  being  made  to 
give  greater  control  of  the  anti-poverty  program  to  the  states. 
Control  of  this  program  by  the  states  can  only  result  in  a  weaker 
and  less  effective  program,  especially  in  the  urban  centers  where 
poverty  remains  a  highly  explosive  issue.  Therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  1.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  should  be 
extended  for  at  least  two  years  without  crippling  amendments. 

2.  More  adequate  funds  must  be  made  available  so  that  the 
program  can  be  extended  and  strengthened. 

3.  We  urge  the  Administration  to  take  greater  initiative  in 
pushing  for  the  extension  and  more  adequate  funding  of  OEO. 

4.  The  anti-poverty  program  should  not  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  states. 


Government  and  the  Arts 

WHEREAS,  President  Eisenhower,  President  Kennedy,  and 
President  Johnson  have  all  recognized  that  there  is  a  responsibil¬ 
ity  on  the  part  of  government  for  the  well  being  of  the  artistic 
and  cultural  life  of  our  Nation.  In  so  doing,  they  restated  a  po¬ 
sition  first  expressed  by  President  Washington  when,  in  1788, 
he  remarked  that,  “the  arts  and  sciences  are  essential  to  the 
property  of  the  state  .  .  .  and  to  the  happines  of  human  life”.  In 
a  message  to  the  first  Congress,  Washington  stated  that,  “there 
is  nothing  which  can  better  deserve  your  patronage  than  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  science  and  literature”,  and 

WHEREAS,  With  the  advent  of  increasing  leisure  time  and 
urbanization  in  our  nation,  it  becomes  increasingly  important 
that  opportunities  for  involvement  in,  and  appreciation  of  the 
arts  be  made  available  to  all  people.  The  arts  in  a  democracy 
must  not  be  the  playthings  of  the  rich.  They  are,  as  Washing¬ 
ton  said,  “essential  ...  to  the  happiness  of  human  life”  and  they 
must  be  available  to  all.  In  order  for  this  to  be  so,  it  is  essential 
that  government  at  all  levels  assume  a  greater  responsibility  than 
they  have  in  the  past  for  encouraging  America’s  artists  and 
supporting  our  theaters,  our  museums,  our  art  galleries,  our  sym¬ 
phonies,  and  our  libraries  cannot  institute  technological  im¬ 
provements  to  cut  costs  and  keep  prices  within  the  reach  of  the 
masses.  As  government  has  supported  our  schools  and  colleges, 
so  government  must  now  offer  support  for  the  arts  in  our  com¬ 
munities,  and 
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WHEREAS,  The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  created 
by  Congress  in  1965  and  so  ably  administered  by  its  former 
Chairman,  Roger  Stevens,  stands  today  as  a  splendid  example  of 
what  this  nation  can  and  must  do  to  support  the  arts.  The  En¬ 
dowment  must  be  continued  and  expanded  by  the  new  Adminis¬ 
tration;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED :  That  we  call  upon  President  Nixon  to  exercise 
every  power  at  his  command  so  that  the  Endowment  is  provided 
with  the  maximum  amount  of  funds  authorized  by  Congress,  and 
be  it  further 

RESOLVED :  That  we  urge  the  present  Administration  to  seek 
even  more  financial  resources  for  this  small  but  most  important 
agency  in  the  future. 
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LEGISLATIVE  AND  POLITICAL 
POLICIES 


Political  Education 

The  1970  Congressional  elections  loom  as  the  most  vital  in 
recent  years,  and  as  a  strong  challenge  to  the  political  action  and 
education  capabilities  of  the  labor  movement. 

In  1968,  the  AFL-CIO-endorsed  candidate  for  President  of  the 
United  States  lost  narrowly.  In  the  ensuing  months,  it  has  be¬ 
come  clear  that  the  new  Administration  is  substantially  more 
conservative  than  its  predecessor.  In  addition,  recent  appoint¬ 
ments  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  regulatory  agencies  are  moving 
them  towards  a  conservative  and  anti-labor  direction. 

Thus,  it  becomes  imperative  that  the  present  liberal  strength 
m  Congress  be  increased  in  the  1970  elections  to  assure  that  (1) 
progressive  proposals  will  have  a  better  chance  of  enactment,  and 
(2)  restrictive  measures  against  trade  unions  and  efforts  to  roll 
back  the  social-welfare  progress  of  the  past  several  years  will  be 
stopped. 

Clearly,  the  political  stakes  will  be  high  in  1970,  and  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  effort  by  trade  unions  in  the  political  education  and 
political  action  fields  is  demanded.  Therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  this  convention  of  the  AFL-CIO  urge  all 
affiliated  unions  to  call  upon  their  staff,  their  regional  and  local 
union  officials,  and  their  members  to  make  political  action  a 
preeminent  part  of  their  1970  program;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  this  convention  urge  all  affiliated  unions  to 
assign  as  many  full-time  staff  members  as  possible  to  political 
action  and  education  efforts  at  the  earliest  possible  date;  and  be 
it  further 

RESOLVED :  That  this  convention  urge  all  affiliated  unions  to 
cooperate  fully  in  COPE  registration  and  get-out-the-vote  cam¬ 
paigns  and  to  meet  and,  if  possible,  exceed  their  COPE  voluntary 
dollar  quotas  in  1970 ;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED :  That  this  convention  urge  all  affiliated  unions, 
their  officers,  staff  persons  and  their  members  to  cooperate  with 

*,n  every  P°ssibIe  way  to  assure  the  most  effective  labor 
political  programs  ever  in  1970. 
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Election  of  the  President 

On  September  18,  1969,  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote 
of  339-70  passed  H.J.  Res.  681,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  abolishing  the  Electoral  College 
and  providing  for  the  direct  election  by  vote  of  the  people  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

This  proposed  constitutional  amendment  has  broad  popular 
support.  Organizations  as  diverse  as  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business,  as  well  as  the  AFL-CIO, 
are  united  in  their  support  of  H.J.  Res.  681. 

The  need  for  reform  of  the  Electoral  College  system  has  long 
been  apparent.  The  direct  election  amendment  now  before  the 
Congress  is  the  only  proposal  for  changing  the  method  of  elect¬ 
ing  the  President  and  Vice  President,  which  will  make  sure  that 
the  candidates  who  receive  the  most  popular  votes  will  be  elected. 
Some  alternative  proposals,  such  as  the  so-called  “district”  pro¬ 
posal  and  the  “proportional”  scheme,  would  actually  make  it 
easier  for  a  minority  President  and  Vice  President  to  be  elected 
than  is  the  case  under  the  present  system.  Such  proposals  would 
only  make  the  present  unsatisfactory  system  much  worse  and 
should  be  rejected  by  the  Congress. 

The  proposed  constitutional  amendment  requires  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President  to  receive  at  least  40  percent 
of  the  popular  vote  in  order  to  be  elected  and  provides  for  a 
runoff  election  in  the  event  no  candidate  receives  such  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  popular  vote.  This  provision  will  operate  effectively 
to  prevent  the  multiplicity  of  candidates  that  some  people  fear 
will  be  encouraged  to  enter  the  race  under  a  direct  popular  vote 
system.  Therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  (1)  The  8th  Constitutional  Convention  of  the 
AFL-CIO  reaffirms  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  AFL-CIO 
Merger  Convention  in  1955 — subsequently  reiterated  by  the  1957 
Convention — which  stated : 

“The  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 

should  be  elected  by  direct  popular  vote.  The  electoral  college 

system  has  outlived  its  usefulness,  and  should  be  abolished.” 

(2)  We  urge  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  take  early 
action  to  complete  submission  to  the  States  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  along  the  lines  of  H.J.  Res.  681,  providing  for  direct 
election  by  vote  of  the  people  of  the  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  so  that  such  an  amendment  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  States  for  ratification  in  time  to  become  effective 
for  the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice  President  in  1972. 
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Modernizing  State  Legislatures 


Most  state  governments  remain  basically  weak  in  our  federal 
system  because  numerous  constitutional  restrictions  severely 
limit  effective  executive  and  legislative  authority  to  effect  mean¬ 
ing!  ul  answers  to  the  problems  of  our  fast-moving  society.  The 
legislative  process  in  almost  every  state  needs  overhauling  if 
democratic  procedures  are  to  be  assured  and  responsible  deci¬ 
sions  are  to  be  obtained. 

State  legislative  bodies  are  ill-equipped  to  function  respon¬ 
sibly;  biennial  sessions  should  be  replaced  by  annual  sessions; 
constitutional  limitations  on  the  length  of  sessions  should  be 
removed;  calendars  should  be  timely  and  publicly  announced; 
debates,  when  possible,  and  votes  on  the  floor  and  in  committee 
should  be  matters  of  record ;  offices  should  be  provided  legis- 
lators;  pay  should  be  both  commensurate  and  adequate  on  the 
basis  of  a  fulltime  job;  standing  committees  should  be  properly 
v  ij  rVlt  l  quaIlfi.ed  People;  committees  and  their  procedures 
should  be  streamlined ;  membership  on  standing  committees 
snould  be  limited  to  provide  both  representative  and  thoughtful 
application  to  the  problems  of  state.  Regular  apportionment 
should  be  mandatory.  Therefore,  be  it 

.^^SOLVED:  That  this  8th  Constitutional  Convention  of  the 
AFL-CIO  strongly  urges  its  state  central  bodies: 

1;  To  press  for  the  establishment  of  citizens  commissions  in 
their  respective  states  to  pursue  a  program  to  modernize  state 
governments  with  special  emphasis  on  the  legislative  body  and 
its  processes. 

2.  To  seek  the  cooperation  of  other  state  organizations  within 
their  respective  state. 

3  To  utilize  the  assistance  of  the  field  staff  of  the  Citizens 
Conference  on  State  Legislators,  state  universities,  and  the 
Legislative  Department  of  the  AFL-CIO. 


Citizens’  Job  Protection  Laws  and  Ordinances 

WHEREAS,  The  1961  biennial  Convention  of  the  American 
federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  in  support  of  enactment  of  Citi- 
zens  Job  Protection  Laws  and  Ordinances  (which  prohibit 
trafficking  in  professional  strikebreakers)  throughout  the  United 
States,  and 

,  WHEREAS,  a  total  of  14  states  and  108  municipalities  nowr 
i  ’  e  the  protection  of  such  legislation  which  was  adopted  mainly 
tnrough  the  efforts  of  organizations  affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO 
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spearheaded  by  the  Presidents’  Committee  of  the  Allied  Printing 
and  Related  Trades,  and 

WHEREAS,  despite  the  outstanding  success  of  this  eight-year 
effort,  professional  strikebreaking  remains  a  constant  and  viru¬ 
lent  threat  to  the  peace  and  security  of  all  who  work  for  a  living 
(i.e.,  the  two-year  strike-lockout  of  newspaper  employes  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner  made  possible  and  continuous  by 
the  employment  of  professional  strikebreakers) ,  and 

WHEREAS,  free  collective  bargaining  is  the  stated  policy  of 
our  government,  and  is  accepted  by  enlightened  employers  and 
responsible  employes  alike ;  said  free  collective  bargaining  being 
readily  hampered  or  forestalled  by  the  availability  and  use  of  pro¬ 
fessional  strikebreakers,  and 

WHEREAS,  Citizens’  Job  Protection  Laws  and  Ordinances  have 
proven  effective  in  controlling  importation  and  use  of  professional 
strikebreakers ;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  1969  Convention  of  the  AFL-CIO  re¬ 
affirm  its  approval  and  support  of  the  enactment  of  Citizens’  Job 
Protection  Laws  at  the  federal,  state  and  municipal  level,  and  be 
it  further 

RESOLVED,  the  AFL-CIO  call  upon  and  urge  its  state  and  city 
affiliated  bodies,  and  its  affiliated  international  unions  to  cooperate 
with  the  Presidents’  Committee  of  the  Allied  Printing  and  Re¬ 
lated  Trades  to  work  for  the  passage  of  anti-strikebreaker  legisla¬ 
tion  in  all  areas  of  the  nation  that  do  not  have  this  protection. 


National  Flood  Insurance  Act 

WHEREAS,  The  southern  and  eastern  coastal  areas  of  the 
United  States  have  repeatedly  been  struck  by  hurricanes  with 
demoniac  fury  causing  an  ever  increasing  loss  of  human  life  and 
personal  property,  and 

WHEREAS,  These  hurricanes  accompanied  by  the  flood  waters 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  rivers,  canals  and  lakes  inundated  great 
areas  of  exposed  flat  lands  and  thousands  of  homes,  shops,  fac¬ 
tories  and  other  buildings  were  flooded,  washed  away,  crushed  or 
otherwise  badly  damaged,  and 

WHEREAS,  Thousands  of  property  owners  in  South  Louisiana, 
Mississippi  and  other  states,  many  of  whom  are  members  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  were  financially  wiped  out  by  the  damage  or  total 
destruction  visited  upon  them  by  these  hurricanes  and  accom¬ 
panying  flood  waters  causing  entire  life  savings  in  homes,  per¬ 
sonal  property  and  possessions  to  be  lost,  and 

WHEREAS,  Many  of  these  hurricane  victims  suffered  a  total 
loss  of  their  personal  possessions  for  the  second  time  during  the 
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past  four  years,  and 

WHEREAS,  Few  of  these  victims  of  the  flooding  waters  were 
covered  by  insurance  because  private  insurance  companies  are 
unwilling  or  unable  to  insure  against  flood  losses  except  at  such 
prohibitive  costs  so  as  to  price  this  insurance  completly  out  of 
reach  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  home  owners,  and 

WHEREAS,  The  recent  Hurricane  “Camille”  was  another  hor¬ 
rifying  experience  of  the  havoc  and  destruction  caused  by  these 
floods  generated  by  these  killer  hurricanes ;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED :  That  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con¬ 
gress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  in  its  Eighth  Constitutional 
Convention,  does  hereby  go  on  record  to  call  upon  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  proceed  forthwith  to  amend  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  thereby  making  available  immediate 
flood  insurance  coverage  to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  a 
resonable  premium  rate ;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  such  amendments  to  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1968  increase  the  maximum  amount  a  single 
dwelling  unit  can  be  insured  to  a  more  realistic  figure  and  that 
the  face  amount  of  flood  insurance  coverage  outstanding  and  in 
force  at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $10,000,000, 
000.00. 


Appointment  of  Judge  Haynsworth 

WHEREAS,  The  United  States  Senate  is  now  in  the  process  of 
deliberating  on  the  appointment  of  Judge  Clement  F.  Hayns¬ 
worth,  Jr.  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and 

WHEREAS,  The  appointment  of  any  individual  to  serve  on  the 
nation’s  highest  tribunal  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  gravity,  for 
the  Supreme  Court  is  a  very  special  institution,  and 

_  WHEREAS,  It  is  the  custodian  of  all  the  most  cherished  legal 
rights  of  the  American  people.  In  the  hands  of  its  nine  members 
rests  the  responsibility  for  interpreting  the  laws  of  the  land — 
not  only  in  the  context  in  which  those  laws  were  written,  but 
also  in  the  context  of  the  time  in  which  we  live,  and 

WHEREAS,  It  is,  in  every  sense,  man’s  court  of  last  resort. 
Men’s  lives,  their  fortunes,  their  honor,  rest  in  the  end,  not  in 
the  Constitution  or  the  body  of  civil  and  criminal  law  which  has 
grown  up  in  America’s  200-year  history,  but  rather  in  how  these 
nine  men  view  the  meaning,  the  intent  and  the  application  of 
these  laws,  and 

WHEREAS,  It  is  a  co-equal  branch  of  our  federal  government 
— standing  on  an  even  footing  with  the  Legislative  and  the  Execu¬ 
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tive  Branches.  But  where  the  ranks  of  the  Legislative  Branch  are 
numbered  in  the  hundreds,  and  those  of  the  Executive  Branch 
are  numbered  in  the  thousands,  the  Judicial  Branch  is  far  smaller, 
and  at  the  apex  of  the  judicial  pyramid  is  a  court  consisting  of 
only  nine  men.  Thus  the  weight  of  the  individual — his  character, 
his  judgment,  his  actions — assumes  a  disproportionate  shape  in 
the  scheme  of  things,  and 

WHEREAS,  More  even  than  its  substantive  role  in  our  society 
is  the  role  which  the  Supreme  Court  fills  in  terms  of  the  moral 
climate  of  our  times.  Sitting,  as  it  does,  in  final  judgment  on  us 
all,  the  Supreme  Court  must  be  above  suspicion  and  beyond  re¬ 
proach — for  if  it  is  not,  then  all  of  the  moral  values  of  our  society 
are  called  into  question,  and 

WHEREAS,  It  is  against  this  backdrop  that  the  Senate  must 
make  the  judgment  of  Judge  Haynsworth.  And  it  is  against  this 
backdrop  that  we  associate  ourselves  wholeheartedly  with  the 
position  expressed  by  AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany — a  posi¬ 
tion  of  unremitting  opposition  to  this  appointment.  Our  reasons 
are  many ;  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  based  are  clearly  de¬ 
finable,  and 

WHEREAS,  Judge  Haynsworth’s  record  with  respect  to  labor- 
management  cases  demonstrates  clearly  that  he  has  no  sensitivity 
to  the  basic  rights  of  working  men  and  women,  and 

b  WHEREAS,  Judge  Haynsworth’s  record  with  respect  to  civil 
rights  cases  demonstrates  clearly  that  he  has  no  sensitivity  to 
the  basic  citizenship  rights  of  Americans,  without  regard  to  the 
color  of  their  skins,  and 

WHEREAS,  We  are  not  naive  enough  not  to  realize  that  ap¬ 
pointments  to  all  federal  offices — judiciary  and  executive,  alike — 
reflect  the  political  climate  in  this  country.  We  recognize  that 
there  was  an  election  in  1968,  and  that  as  a  result  of  that  election 
there  was  a  change  in  administrations  in  Washington.  We  recog¬ 
nize  the  right  of  an  American  President  to  choose,  as  his  ap¬ 
pointees,  from  among  those  who  have  supported  his  cause  and 
who  reflect  his  own  political  coloration,  and 

WHEREAS,  We  submit,  however,  that  the  nomination  of 
Judge  Haynsworth  goes  far  beyond  those  bounds.  The  1968 
election  was  decided,  in  large  measure,  on  the  basis  of  a  so-called 
“Southern  Strategy.”  And  the  proposal  that  Judge  Haynsworth 
be  named  to  one  of  the  nine  most  responsible  positions  on  the 
Supreme  Court  is  at  once  both  a  reward  for  those  who  made  this 
strategy  of  1968  a  success  and  an  investment  in  the  maintenance 
of  this  Southern  base  into  the  future,  and 

WHEREAS,  We  are  told  that  Judge  Haynsworth  is  not  hostile 
to  labor  unions  or  to  civil  rights  groups.  We  are  told,  instead, 
that  he  is  a  “strict  constructionist.”  But  we  understand  the  code 
words  of  modern  politics — code  words  such  as  “right-to-work,” 
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“trade  union  democracy,”  “law  and  order,”  and  the  rest.  These 
are  clever  propaganda  weapons,  distorting  words  that  have  be¬ 
nign  meanings  and  making  of  them  shields  behind  which  lurk 
malignant  intent,  and 

WHEREAS,  The  words  “strict  constructionist”  are  code  words, 
too.  They  are  a  signal  to  the  Strom  Thurmonds,  the  James  East- 
lands,  and  the  George  Wallaces  as  to  where  Judge  Haynsworth 
truly  stands  on  the  great  social  issues  of  our  times:  The  issues 
of  common  decency,  fair  play  and  justice — whether  on  the  job  or 
off ;  whether  in  labor-management  relations  or  in  the  relations 
between  people  of  different  skins,  different  ethnic  origins,  differ¬ 
ent  cultures,  and 

WHEREAS,  On  the  record,  Judge  Haynsworth  has  demon¬ 
strated  his  hostility  to  trade  unions  and  his  hostility  to  civil 
rights — and  either  of  these  grounds  should  be  cause  enough  for 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  reject  his  nomination,  and 

WHEREAS,  There  is  another  reason  which  makes  it  clear  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  is  totally  unqualified  to  participate  in  the 
deliberations  of  our  highest  judicial  body — and  that  is  the  appall¬ 
ing  lack  of  ethical  judgment  displayed  by  Judge  Haynsworth  in 
failing  to  insulate  his  judicial  affairs  from  his  financial  affairs, 
and 

WHEREAS,  Daily,  the  record  grows  as  to  the  number  of  in¬ 
stances  in  which  he  has  been  shown  to  have  financial  interests — 
some  of  them  most  substantial — in  companies  which  have  been 
parties  to  suits  on  which  Judge  Haynsworth  has  been  called  to 
adjudicate,  and 

WHEREAS,  His  actions  in  the  stock  market  and  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  thus  are  in  direct  conflict  with  his  duty  to  sit  in  im¬ 
partial  judgment — indeed,  it  is  hard  to  credit  Judge  Hayns¬ 
wortlTs  repeated  contentions  that  he  has  not  been  swayed  by  the 
fact  that  he  has  been  financially  involved  with  one  of  the  parties 
before  his  court,  and 

^  WHEREAS,  What  is  even  worse,  the  full  extent  of  interrela¬ 
tionship  between  Clement  Haynsworth,  business  man  and  in¬ 
vestor,  and  Clement  Haynsworth,  supposedly  impartial  judge, 
may  not  now  be  known — nor  may  it  ever  be  known.  For  added  to 
Judge  HaynswortlTs  insensitivity  to  the  legal  niceties  or  the 
proprieties  of  the  bench  has  been  his  amazing  and  continued  lack 
of  candor  with  the  Senate  and  with  the  American  people.  Not 
once  has  he  come  forward,  on  his  own,  to  lay  the  full  extent  of 
his  financial  transactions  before  the  public.  Instead,  he  has  ad¬ 
mitted  to  these  involvements  only  reluctantly,  and  only  after 
they  have  been  uncovered  by  others  and  spread  on  the  record  by 
others.  Thus  there  may  be  even  more  damaging  instances  buried 
deep  in  the  stock  portfolio  of  Investor  Haynsworth,  or  in  the  case 
dockets  of  Judge  Haynsworth,  and 
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WHEREAS,  In  the  face  of  these  continuing  disclosures,  Judge 
Haynsworth  adamantly  protests  that  he  did  nothing  wrong,  and 
the  Justice  Department  of  the  Administration  which  nominated 
him  for  a  seat  on  the  Supreme  Court  concurs  in  the  denial  of  any 
impropriety,  and 

WHEREAS,  Within  the  past  year,  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  made 
similar  denials  about  wrongdoing  in  the  commingling  of  his  finan¬ 
cial  and  judicial  affairs,  and  without  making  any  judgment  here 
on  the  Fortas  case,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  as  the  result 
of  those  disclosures,  Justice  Fortas  no  longer  sits  on  our  highest 
court.  Those  who  were  loudest  in  their  criticism  of  Justice  Fortas 
said  at  that  time  that  the  appearance  of  impartiality  was  as  im¬ 
portant  as  impartiality,  itself.  We  agree.  As  we  said  earlier,  judges 
must  be  above  suspicion  and  beyond  reproach.  Yet  the  same  men 
who  criticized  Justice  Fortas  now  seek  to  alibi  Judge  Hayns¬ 
worth  with  the  result  that  their  own  ethics,  as  well  as  those  of 
their  candidate  for  the  Supreme  Court,  are  called  into  question, 
and 

WHEREAS,  There  is  more  than  an  individual  appointment  at 
stake  here.  What  is  at  issue  is  fundamental  to  our  democracy.  If 
Judge  Haynsworth  should  be  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  American  people  to  scrutinize  his 
stock  portfolio  every  time  a  case  came  before  the  court.  And  even 
then,  on  the  basis  of  what  has  been  revealed  about  Judge  Hayns¬ 
wortlTs  activities  in  the  past,  it  is  questionable  whether  all  of  the 
facts  would  ever  be  known — and  the  American  people  would  be 
left  with  the  nagging  doubt  as  to  exactly  how  impartial  Judge 
HaynswortlTs  decisions  really  were ;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  Convention  calls  on  Judge 
Clement  F.  Haynsworth,  Jr.,  to  withdraw  himself  from  considera¬ 
tion  for  this  appointment ;  that,  failing  voluntary  action  on  the 
part  of  Judge  Haynsworth,  we  call  upon  President  Nixon  to  with¬ 
draw  the  nomination  to  safeguard  our  judicial  system;  and  that, 
failing  these  actions,  we  call  upon  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
not  to  consent  to  the  nomination. 


Copyright  Law  and  Technological  Changes 

WHEREAS,  The  rapid  technological  advances  which  are 
being  made  by  our  nation  make  it  possible  for  great  masses  of 
people  to  enjoy  goods  and  services  which,  only  yesterday,  were 
the  province  of  the  privileged  few.  Priceless  books  can  now 
be  duplicated  easily,  cheaply  and  quickly.  It  is  within  the  realm 
of  possibility  that  in  the  near  future,  we  will  have  information 
stored,  analyzed,  and  disseminated  throughout  the  nation — 
into  homes  and  offices — by  means  of  computer  systems  and  ad- 
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vanced  communications  mechanisms.  Films,  recording,  television 
already  have  revolutionized  our  lives.  Computers,  lasers,  and 
new  products  of  our  technological  age  will  further  alter  our 
pattern  of  living,  and 

WHEREAS,  These  changes  make  it  possible  to  widely  dis¬ 
seminate  the  fruits  of  man’s  intellect  and  talent,  they  offer  much 
promise  for  mankind.  But  to  realize  this  potential,  these  radical 
advances  must  serve  as  the  tools  of  the  artist,  the  scientist,  the 
technician,  not  the  masters  of  these  men.  The  creators  of  the 
works  which  these  machines  distribute  must  share  in  the  re¬ 
wards  if  they  are  to  be  encouraged  to  contribute  still  more  of 
their  talents,  and 

WHEREAS,  Through  the  media  of  films,  television  and  rec¬ 
ords,  the  art  of  the  performer  can  now  be  carried  to  huge  masses 
of  people.  There  is  danger  that  the  middle  men — those  who 
control  the  media — will  reap  all  of  the  profits  and  the  performers 
will  see  little,  if  anything,  of  the  rewards  for  benefitting  such 
vast  audiences,  and 

WHEREAS,  Through  the  use  of  advanced  copying  machines 
and  communications  techniques,  it  is  possible  for  the  works  of 
a  writer,  engineer  or  technician  to  be  disseminated  and  dupli¬ 
cated  and  exploited  without  recognition  or  reward  for  the 
creator.  Such  a  situation  must  not  be  allowed  to  occur,  and 

WHEREAS,  Despite  the  profound  advances  which  have  been 
made  in  technology  and  the  changes  which  they  herald,  our 
government  has  been  shockingly  lax  in  bringing  the  laws  of 
copyright  into  tune  with  the  times.  Our  basic  copyright  laws 
being  made  by  Senator  Harrison  Williams  of  New  Jersey  which 
have  not  been  revised  in  nearly  sixty  years;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED :  That  we  applaud  the  91st  Congress  for  now 
considering  a  general  revision  of  our  copyright  laws  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  something  more  than 
consideration  and  debate.  The  country,  and  its  intellectual  and 
would  assure  the  right  of  the  performing  artist  to  compensation 
for  the  broadcast  and  commercial  exploitation  of  his  recorded 
artistic  talent  requires  action,  and  be  it  further. 

RESOLVED:  This  convention  approve  of  the  proposals  now 
being  made  by  Senator  Harrison  Williams  of  New  Jersey  which 
would  assure  the  right  of  the  performing  artist  to  compensation 
for  the  broadcast  and  commercial  exploitation  of  his  recorded 
work.  We  believe  this  is  fair.  We  believe  this  is  just,  and  must 
not  be  denied.  We  believe,  too,  that  the  time  is  overdue  for  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  to  inform  itself  regarding  the  new 
technology  and  its  impact  upon  our  patent  and  copyright  laws, 
and  be  it  further 
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RESOLVED :  That  we  endorse  suggestions  made  to  establish 
a  national  commission  that  would  investigate  the  changes  oc¬ 
curring  in  our  technology,  appraise  their  consequences  to  our 
society  and  make  recommendations  so  that  our  copyright  laws 
will  keep  apace  of  these  changes  and  the  rights  of  the  creative 
individual  will  be  protected. 
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ACTIONS  AFFECTING  AFFILIATES 

Community  Services 

WHEREAS,  The  union  contract  does  not  cover  all  the  immed¬ 
iate  personal  and  family  needs  of  union  members  for  such  serv¬ 
ices  as  consumer  conselling,  legal  aid,  child  care,  family  consel- 
hng,  recreation,  blood  banking,  hospitalization,  housing,  and 
others,  and 

WHEREAS,  The  collective  bargaining  agreement  does  not 
meet  the  emergency  needs  of  union  members  and  their  families 
lor  lood,  shelter,  clothing  and  medical  care  caused  by  natural 
and  man-made  disasters  such  as  hurricanes,  floods,  earthquakes, 
layoffs,  strikes  and  riots,  and 

WHEREAS,  It  .is  the  responsibility  of  the  union,  therefore, 
to  extend  its  services  to  its  members  and  their  families  beyond 
the  Plant  gates  and  the  collective  bargaining  agreement  into  the 
neighborhood  and  the  community  as  a  whole  by  establishing  ef- 
tective  organizational  relationships  with  community  agencies  and 
facilities  for  the  complete  development  and  full  utilization  of  all 
health  and  welfare  resources  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and 

WHEREAS,  Such  active  labor  participation  in  community 
affairs,  on  the  policy-making  boards  of  agencies,  in  developing 
needed  new  services,  in  social  action  for  more  and  better  facili¬ 
ties  and  m  the  application  of  collective  bargaining  techniques  to 
consumer-merchant,  patient-physician  and  tenant-landlord  rela¬ 
tionships,  will  help  make  communities  more  representative  of  the 
people  and  more  responsive  to  the  people’s  needs. 

4?  WHEREAS,  A  by-product  of  labor’s  public  service  and  concern 
tor  a  better  community  for  all  is  effective  community  and  public 

be  it°nS  f°r  trade  lmion  m°vement  as  a  whole;  therefore, 

RESOLVED.  That  all  AFL-CIO  affiliates  be  urged  to  establish 
community  services  committees  for  the  purpose  of  effective  par¬ 
ticipation  m  community  affairs,  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED :  That  national  and  international  unions  and  state 
and  local  central  labor  bodies  be  urged  to  designate  full-time 
community  services  directors  wherever  possible. 


Employment  of  Union  Members  of 
the  Performing  Arts 

WHEREAS,  The  success  of  the  American  trade  union  move¬ 
ment  m  winning  for  its  members  increased  pay  and  leisure  time 
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has  enabled  a  growing  number  of  workers  and  their  families  to 
participate  in  the  cultural  activities  of  their  community  and 
enjoy  the  work  of  singers,  musicians,  actors,  and  other  perform¬ 
ing  artists ;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  AFL-CIO  has  recognized  this  situation  and 
together  with  the  federal  government’s  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  has  developed  a  Demonstration  Arts  Project  to  test 
methods  for  involving  AFL-CIO  affiliates  and  their  members  in 
the  work  of  our  nation’s  cultural  organizations ;  and 

WHEREAS,  Many  performers,  theatre  technicians  and  others 
employed  by  cultural  institutions  are  members  of  AFL-CIO 
affiliated  organizations  and  through  these  organizations  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  maintain  standards  of  fair  pay  and  decent  working  con¬ 
ditions  ;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED :  That  this  Convention  demonstrate  its  solidarity 
with  our  brothers  and  sisters  who  work  in  the  performing  arts 
and  other  fields  of  cultural  endeavor  by  urging  all  members  of 
organized  labor  and  affiliated  unions  to  patronize  only  those  in¬ 
stitutions  that  have  entered  into  collective  bargaining  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  appropriate  unions  of  ^performers,  technicians, 
and  craftsmen ;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED :  That  affiliates  be  requested  to  advise  their  locals 
of  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  and  urge  that  it  be  given  prom¬ 
inent  publicity  in  their  journals. 


Allied  Printing  Trades  Label  on  Charitable  Appeals 


WHEREAS,  The  number  of  appeals  for  financial  support  by 
organized  charities  is  ever  increasing  to  the  point  where  there 
now  is  practically  an  individual  fund  drive  annually  by  groups 
organized  to  combat  all  known  fatal  and  incurable  diseases,  in 
addition  to  the  previously  established  organizations  for  general 
good  and  welfare  of  the  needy,  and 

WHEREAS,  These  appeals  are  directed  to  the  members  of 
organized  labor,  and  dependent  upon  the  strong  financial  support 
of  both  the  individual  members  and  families  of  organized  labor 
as  well  as  all  trade  movement  organizations;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  this  Eighth  AFL-CIO  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  do  everything  possible  to  advise  all  such  welfare  agencies 
to  have  printed  and/or  distribute  only  literature  which  carries 
the  Allied  Printing  Trades  Label,  to  the  end  that  there  will  be 
evidence  of  reciprocal  and  mutual  co-operation  by  the  bodies 
organized. 
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Union  Label 


WHEREAS,  The  purpose  of  a  Union  Label,  Shop  Card,  Store 
Card  and  Service  Button  is  to  protect  union  workers,  further 
their  general  welfare  and  enhance  their  job  security  as  well  as 
to  promote  a  greater  increase  in  demand  for  union  products  and 
services ;  and 

WHEREAS,  Through  these  insignia  the  mass  purchasing 
power  of  organized  labor  becomes  the  only  real  effective  means 
of  advancing  the  principles  of  trade  unionism  and  the  economic 
well-being  of  organized  labor ;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  favorable  impact  of  13.5  million  AFL-CIO 
trade  union  members  on  employers  who  have  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  agreements  with  AFL-CIO  unions  is  a  reinvestment  in  good 
wages,  working  conditions  and  fringe  benefits ;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  division  of  the  mass  purchasing  power  and 
diverting  it  towards  non-union  or  anti-union  employers  can  only 
undermine  all  these  things  as  well  as  creating  self-destruction; 
and 

WHEREAS,  Trade  unionists  have  historically  been  cognizant 
of  the  importance  of  looking  for  the  Union  Label,  Shop  Card, 
Store  Card  and  Service  Button  as  these  emblems  are  a  positive 
approach  to  education,  organization  as  well  as  a  means  of  im¬ 
proving  the  economic  welfare  of  trade  union  families ;  therefore, 
be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  in  convention  assembled, 
urge  all  its  affiliated  national  and  international  unions  to  purchase 
only  union  products  and  use  only  union  services  in  official  func¬ 
tions  of  the  particular  organizations;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  the  AFL-CIO  wholeheartedly  urge  all  its 
affiliates  to  enter  into  label  agreements  with  employers  with 
whom  they  have  collective  bargaining  agreements ;  and,  be  it 
further 

RESOLVED,  That  every  effort  be  made  to  coordinate  through 
the  Union  Label  and  Service  Trades  Department  the  promotion 
of  the  fair  union  employers,  their  products  and  services ;  as  well 
as  the  unfair  and/or  anti-union  employers,  their  products  and 
services. 


Participation  in  Union-Industries  Show 

WHEREAS,  Union-Industries  Shows,  sponsored  and  produced 
by  the  AFL-CIO  Union  Label  &  Service  Trades  Department,  re¬ 
flect  the  craftsmanship  of  all  members  and  the  progress  made 
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by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  in  general,  and 

WHEREAS,  Union-Industries  Shows  have  each  year  continued 
to  grow  in  size,  stature  and  effectiveness,  and  gain  more  and  more 
acceptance  and  acclaim  from  both  our  own  members  and  the 
general  public,  and 

WHEREAS,  All  AFL-CIO  national  and  international  unions 
and  their  “fair”  employers  are  eligible  to  participate  in  these 
annual  displays  of  AFL-CIO  craftsmanship,  and 

WHEREAS,  Participation  by  all  AFL-CIO  national  and  inter¬ 
national  unions  would  broaden  the  scope  of  these  exhibitions  and 
greatly  expand  their  ability  to  tell  the  trade  union  story  to  all 
the  nation,  and 

WHEREAS,  The  Union  Label  and  Service  Trades  Department, 
in  convention  assembled,  unanimously  voted  to  prevail  upon  each 
AFL-CIO  national  and  international  union  to  participate  in  these 
Union-Industries  Shows  by  taking  at  least  one  booth  in  the 
Union-Industries  Show  in  1970  and  1971,  and  to  invite  their  “fair” 
employers  to  do  likewise ;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  also  prevail  upon  each  affili¬ 
ated  organization  to  participate  in  these  Union-Industries  Shows 
by  taking  at  least  one  booth  in  the  1970  and  1971  Showfe  and  ex- 
tend  an  invitation  to  their  “fair”  employers  to  participate. 


Union  Label  Week 


WHEREAS,  The  AFL-CIO  Union  Label  and  Service  Trades 
Department  maintains  a  constant  year-round  program  to  impress 
upon  all  members  and  their  families  and  friends  the  importance 
of  demanding  union  label  products  and  patronizing  union  services ; 
and 

WHEREAS,  The  high  point  in  each  year’s  promotional  cam¬ 
paigns  has  been  the  observance  of  Union  Label  Week;  and 

WHEREAS,  This  observance  has  each  year  become  more  na¬ 
tional  in  scope  and  more  effective  at  the  local  level;  and 

.  WHEREAS,  The  Union  Label  and  Service  Trades  Department, 
m  convention  assembled,  officially  set  aside  the  periods  Sept.  7-13, 
1970  and  Sept.  6-12,  1971,  as  Union  Label  Week;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED :  That  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con¬ 
gress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  in  convention  assembled,  also 
officially  designate  the  periods  September  7-13,  1970,  and  Septem¬ 
ber  6-12,  1971,  as  Union  Label  Week  for  those  respective  years. 
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RAILROAD  AND 
MARITIME  ISSUES 


U.  S.  Flag  Passenger  Ships 

WHEREAS,  American  flag  passenger  ships  are  powerful  pro¬ 
ducers  for  our  country’s  economy.  They  directly  provide  some 
8,000  jobs  even  in  their  present  diminished  state  plus  many  times 
that  number  in  shoreside  industry  directly  connected  to  pas¬ 
senger  ship  operation.  They  contribute  about  81 00-million  a  year 
toward  a  favorable  international  balance  of  payments,  and 


WHEREAS,  The  importance  of  modern  passenger  ships  to  our 
national  prestige  is  immeasurable.  Americans  need  only  consider 
the  great  emotion  that  is  aroused  among  Americans  when  great 
new  foreign  flag  ocean  liners  such  as  the  Q-2  arrives,  realize  what 
an  impact  a  new  “United  States”  or  “Argentina,”  etc.  would 
create  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  people  around  the  world,  and 


WHEREAS,  Equally  important  is  the  defense  factor  in  great 
passenger  ships.  The  need  for  such  vessels  has  been  proven  time 
and  again  in  Korea  and  Vietnam.  Furthermore,  the  danger  of 
relying  solely  on  planes  for  troop  transport  has  been  proven  in 
intercontinental  maneuvers  staged  by  the  Pentagon,  and 


WHEREAS,  The  members  and  leadership  of  the  maritime  un¬ 
ions  have  recognized  their  responsibility  to  maintain  the  highest 
standards  of  service  on  U.S.  flag  ships  and  have  established  train¬ 
ing  programs  to  assure  an  adequate  force  of  skilled  dedicted  serv¬ 
ice  personnel ;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  1.  We  call  on  the  President  and  the  Congress  to 
develop  programs  which  will  enable  the  nation  to  realize  the  full 
economic,  strategic  and  psychological  advantages  of  a  first  rate 
American-flag  passenger  fleet ;  including  the  immediate  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  cooperative  to  coordinate  all  U.S.  passenger  ship  opera¬ 
tions  at  reduced  cost. 

2.  We  call  on  the  Maritime  Administration  to  insist  that  com¬ 
panies  which  have  committed  themselves  to  passenger  ship 
operation  be  required  to  fulfill  their  commitments  to  maintain 
and  replace  their  passenger  vessels. 
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8.  We  call  on  members  of  the  AFL-CIO  to  patronize  U.S.  flag 
vessels  wherever  possible  and  to  explore  the  possibility  of  hold¬ 
ing  conventions,  etc.,  aboard  U.S.  flag  vessels. 


U.  S.  Merchant  Marine 

WHEREAS,  the  runaway  flag  ships  spawned  by  the  fallacious 
effective  control  concept  through  mercenary  U.S.  corporations 
has  placed  more  and  more  modern  tonnage  under  foreign  flag 
than  exist  in  the  U.S.  fleet,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  nation’s  merchant  marine  has  been  jeopard¬ 
ized  through  maladministration  of  maritime  laws,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  lack  of  an  adequate  merchant  marine  is  detri¬ 
mental  to  our  foreign  commerce,  weakens  our  efforts  to  maintain 
a  strong  peace  program,  and  threatens  our  national  security,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  seapower  program  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  al¬ 
ready  making  great  headway  toward  capturing  the  world’s  for¬ 
eign  commerce  and  controlling  the  commerce  of  many  nations, 
in  accordance  with  their  announced  plans;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED :  That  the  AFL-CIO  continue  to  press  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  Congress  for  an  adequate  U.S.  flag  merchant 
marine  program  which  will : 

1.  Support  and  sustain  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  as 
the  national  instrument  of  maritime  policy,  amending  it  cautious¬ 
ly  where  the  lessons  of  time  and  experience  clearly  mandate. 

2.  Reaffirm  the  valid  and  time-tested  concept  that  a  strong 
U.S.  flag  merchant  marine,  American  built  and  American  owned, 
is  essential  to  both  the  commercial  well-being  and  national  se¬ 
curity  of  the  nation. 

3.  Develop  constructive  means  for  transporting  a  “substantial 
portion”  of  our  waterborne  international  trade.  We  must  ag¬ 
gressively  seek  a  declaration  by  the  Administration  and  Congress 
that  “at  least  50  percent”  of  our  foreign  trade  should  be  carried 
in  American  bottoms. 

4.  Exert  all  effort  to  have  the.  Department  of  Defense  provide 
more  realistic  consideration  of  U.S.  flag  merchant  seapower  in 
future  military  and  defense  planning.  This  calls  for  elimination 
of  the  fallacious  “effective  control”  concept. 

5.  Exert  all  effort  to  have  the  United  Nations  call  a  conference 
of  all  world  powers  to  work  out  rules  of  international  law  on  use 
of  the  seas. 

6.  Support  the  principle  of  essential  trade  routes,  but  also  pro¬ 
vide  (a)  flexible  adjustment  in  maximum  and  minimum  sailings, 
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(b)  facility  in  modifying  ports  of  call,  and  (c)  broader  trade 
route  determinations.  Simplify  procedures  under  Section  605(c) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  to  facilitate  determinations 
for  expanded  U.S.  flag  service. 

7.  Retain  and  strengthen  our  Cargo  Preference  Laws  (after 
equating  costs)  by  extending  operating  differential  subsidy  of  the 
1936  Act,  to  achieve  “routing  preference”  only,  thus  offsetting 
similar  preferential  routing  practices  by  competing  foreign  mari¬ 
time  nations.  Concentrate  overall  supervision  of  Government¬ 
generated  cargo  movement  aboard  commercial  shipping  in  one 
central  organization,  the  Maritime  Administration.  Follow  a 
policy  of  assigning  preference-cargo  to  ships  of  companies  en¬ 
gaged  in  carrying  commercial  cargo. 

8.  Build  fifty  new  commercial  ships  a  year  under  the  Con¬ 
struction  Differential  Subsidy  Section  of  the  1936  Act. 

9.  Develop  a  positive  program  for  the  revitalization  of  pas¬ 
senger  ship  fleet. 

10.  Re-establish  the  revolving  construction  reserve  fund  of 
the  1936  Act  to  provide  for  continuing  fund  replenishment  from 
customs  receipts. 

11.  Continue  the  opposition  to  the  Department  of  Defense  ap¬ 
propriation  for  the  Fast  Deployment  Logistic  Ships. 

12.  Support  the  revitalization  of  the  fish  industry  through 
restrictions  on  imports  and  increased  Government  assistance, 
both  financially  and  technically. 

13.  Maintain  the  cost  equalization  parity  concept  of  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  Act  of  1936  in  both  ship  operation  and  construction. 

Correctly  identify  and  apply  full  parity  between  foreign  and 
U.S.  costs.  Eliminate  current  Governmental  practices  to  dilute 
the  payment  of  fully  equalized  operating  cost  differentials  to 
contracting  lines. 

Process  the  long  delayed  applications  of  berth  lines  for  cost 
parity  contracts  under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  Require 
as  a  condition  to  receiving  operating  differential  subsidy  that  all 
companies  involved  subject  themselves  to  normal  regulations  ap¬ 
plicable  to  existing  subsidy  contract  lines,  and  divest  themselves 
of  all  foreign  flag  interests.  Provide  the  cost  parity  concept  to 
dry  bulk  carriers  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  berth  lines, 
wherever  practical.  Require  such  carriers  to  divest  themselves 
of  all  foreign  flag  interests. 

14.  View  shipbuilding  in  the  United  States  as  a  distinct  in¬ 
dustry,  separate  and  apart  from  the  operating  merchant  marine. 
Provide  direct  Government  subsidy  to  the  shipyards.  Further, 
provide  that  any  operator  who  becomes  eligible  for  operating 
subsidy  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  ships  built  with  subsides  al¬ 
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lowed  the  yards. 

15.  Modify  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  to  provide  capital 
reserve  and/or  special  reserve  privileges  for  dry  bulk  carries 
similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  current  subsidy  contract  berth 
lines.  Extend  this  provision  to  Great  Lakes  shipping  as  well. 

16.  Repeal  the  no-mixing  rule  for  inland  barge  lines  so  that 
large  volume  tows  may  continue  to  be  operated  and  low  rates 
for  shippers  preserved.  Advance  the  replacement  of  obsolete 
equipment  through  provision  for  equipment  trust  arrangements. 
Oppose  waterway  or  user  charges  on  inland  waterways. 

17.  Provide  a  realistic  depreciation  policy  to  stimulate  invest¬ 
ment  capital  for  domestic  waterborne  commerce.  Grant  to 
domestic  carriers  the  right  to  deposit  a  portion  of  earnings  before 
taxes  in  a  special  reserve  fund  for  purposes  of  ship  construction, 
reconstruction  or  alteration  as  in  the  case  of  subsidy  contract 
carriers.  Amend  Section  511  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

18.  Strive  for  programs  and  practices  of  upgrading  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  Panamanians  and  train  new  members  to  realize  top 
classifications.  In  Panama,  efforts  must  be  exerted  upon  the  Pan¬ 
ama  Canal  Company,  the  military  establishment,  and  all  agencies 
and  institutions  employing  workers. 

19.  Convince  Government  agencies  to  not  reward  corporations 
and  persons  who  are  not  in  compliance  with  U.S.  laws,  policies 
and  practices.  For  example,  the  Department  of  Defense  must 
stop  awarding  procurement  contracts  to  companies  whose  aim  it 
is  to  destroy  union  organizations.  This  applies  to  companies  such 
as  J.  P.  Stevens  and  to  Contract  Services,  Inc. 

20.  Provide  for  at  least  three  nuclear  powered  commercial 
ships,  equipped  with  the  latest  nuclear  units. 

21.  Provide  for  safety  in  the  towing  industry  on  our  inland 
waters. 

22.  The  oceans,  the  world’s  last  natural  frontier,  which  are 
expected  to  provide  some  forty  percent  of  the  United  States’ 
need  for  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs,  should  be  given  a  top 
priority  by  our  Government  for  needed  research  and  its  inevitable 
development  of  resources  to  meet  the  population  growth  and  its 
accompanying  hunger.  This  should  culminate  in  having  a  Cabinet- 
level  Department  of  the  Oceans  in  our  Federal  Government. 

23.  The  shortage  of  U.S.  flag  tankers  represents  a  major  weak¬ 
ness  in  our  security.  Throughout  the  Viet  Nam  commitment  the 
military  has  had  to  rely  on  foreign  flag  tankers  to  deliver  petro¬ 
leum  products.  This  dangerous  shortage  can  be  eliminated  only 
by  a  commitment  of  50%  of  oil  imports  to  U.S.  flag  ships — now. 
We  strongly  support  such  a  position. 
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24.  Provide  for  safety  of  life  at  sea  for  all  who  are  employed 
aboard  oceangoing  vessels  and  for  the  travelling  public  by  main¬ 
taining  the  present  high  standards  of  radio  sea-safety  provisions 
enforced  by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  and  by 
strengthening  them ;  oppose  any  weakening  of  these  provisions, 
such  as  the  ambiguities  in  HR  5189  and  HR  6971. 


Full  Train  and  Yard  Crews  on  American  Railroads 

WHEREAS,  The  railroads  during  the  past  decade  have  con¬ 
ducted  a  propaganda  campaign  against  all  operating  employes  un¬ 
matched  in  vilification,  and 

WHEREAS,  They  would  have  the  public  believe  they  are 
sincere  in  efforts  to  provide  good  service,  and 

WHEREAS,  They  employ  slick  public  relations  experts  to  per¬ 
suade  the  public  that  automation  has  made  full  train  and  yard 
crews  unnecessary,  and 

WHEREAS,  In  fact,  technological  change  has  resulted  in  job 
intensification  by  operating  longer,  heavier  and  faster  trains,  and 

WHEREAS,  Railroad  management  has  tacitly  admitted  the 
need  for  full,  safe  train  and  yard  crews  by  having  signed  more 
than  100  collective  bargaining  agreements  which  call  for  1  con¬ 
ductor  and  2  brakemen  in  road  service,  and  1  conductor  (Engine 
Foreman)  and  2  helpers  (Switchmen)  in  yard  service  within  the 
past  four  years ;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED :  That  the  AFL-CIO  assembled  in  convention,  go 
on  record  in  full  support  of  efforts  by  the  United  Transportation 
Union  to  maintain  full  safe  train  and  yard  crews  on  American 
Railroads. 


Railroad  Safety 

WHEREAS,  Railroad  safety  legislation  is  under  consideration 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  due  to  the  alarming  increase 
of  accidents  on  the  railroads  which  took  the  lives  of  more  than 
2,400  human  beings  in  1967,  in  1968,  146  employes  were  killed 
and  17,600  were  injured,  and 

WHEREAS,  A  great  number  of  these  lives  would  have  been 
spared  if  adequate  inspection  and  maintenance  of  equipment  and 
facilities  had  been  enforced  by  law,  and 

WHEREAS,  A  review  of  railroad  history  points  to  the  salient 
fact  that  railroads  have  only  adopted  practical  safety  measures 
when  required  to  do  so  by  enforcement  of  federal  and  state  laws, 
and 
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WHEREAS,  It  has  become  clearly  apparent  to  railroad  workers 
and  their  union  legislative  representatives  that  additional  federal 
legislation  is  needed  to  protect  the  public  and  themselves  as  the 
transportation  of  dangerous  chemical  and  petroleum  products 
roll  across  the  country  in  volume  increasing  daily  to  serve  our 
industrial  complex ;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED :  That  the  AFL-CIO,  assembled  give  full  support 
for  the  enactment  into  law  of  the  proposed  Railroad  Safety  Bills, 
S  1933  and  HR  7068  and  in  the  manner  appropriate  provide  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Honorable  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  and  senators 
on  this  committee,  and  the  same  be  done  with  respect  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Honorable  Congressman  Harley  O.  Staggers. 


Hours  of  Service  Act 


WHEREAS,  The  Hours  of  Service  Act  which  applies  to  rail¬ 
road  operating  employes  was  approved  by  the  United  States 
Congress  in  the  year  1907,  and 

WHEREAS,  This  law  enables  railroad  management  to  require 
operating  employes  to  remain  on  duty  for  16  hours  in  a  period 
of  24  hours,  and 

WHEREAS,  Technological  change  has  resulted  in  job  inten¬ 
sification  which  has  vastly  altered  conditions  under  which  rail¬ 
road  operating  employes  performs  service,  and 

WHEREAS,  The  Presidential  Railroad  Commission  as  far  back 
as  1962  recommended  a  12  hour  limit  in  place  of  the  16  hour 
limit,  and 

WHEREAS,  The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  now  in 
the  United  Transportation  Union  at  its  past  Convention  instruced 
its  Legislative  department  to  seek  a  change  in  the  law  from  a 
16  hour  limit  to  a  12  hour  limit ;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED :  That  the  AFL-CIO,  assembled  Convention,  give 
full  support  for  the  enactment  into  law  Bills,  S  1938  and  HR  8449 
and  in  the  manner  appropriate  copies  of  this  Resolution  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  the 
Honorable  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  and  all  senators  on  this 
committee,  and  in  the  same  manner  provide  copies  to  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  the 
Honorable  Congressman  Harley  O.  Staggers,  and  all  congressmen 
on  this  Committee. 
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INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 


The  Present  International  Situation 


Our  estimate  of  the  present  international  situation  is  presented 
fully  in  the  Executive  Council  Report.  To  bring’  the  situation 
up-to-date  in  regard  to  most  recent  developments  of  great  con¬ 
cern  to  the  American  people,  the  Convention  notes  with  approval 
the  efforts  made  by  President  Nixon  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end 
through  negotiating  an  honorable  peace. 

The  cause  of  peace  can  never  be  helped  by  division  at  the 
highest  level  of  our  government  or  by  the  call  for  unilateral 
American  withdrawal.  Such  moves  serve  to  negate  the  persistent 
efforts  for  peace  being  made  by  the  President  and  only  encour¬ 
age  the  North  Vietnam  regime  to  continue  the  war  and  count  on 
its  sooner  or  later  forcing  our  country  to  accept  its  demand  for 
American  capitulation. 

In  this  critical  situation,  we  reaffirm  our  solidarity  with  the 
Vietnamese  Confederation  of  Labor  (CVT)  and  salute  its  stead¬ 
fast  endeavors  for  the  cause  of  democracy  and  social  justice. 

The  Eighth  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  AFL-CIO  sharply 
condemns  Moscow’s  aggression  against  Czechoslovakia  and  pro¬ 
tests  against  the  occupation  of  the  country  and  the  outrageous 
Soviet  ordered  purge  of  Dubcek  and  the  others  who  dared  raise 
their  voice  for  some  liberalization.  We  demand  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  all  Warsaw  Pact  forces  and  the  restoration  of 
the  status  quo  ante.  We  urge  our  government  to  raise  these  de¬ 
mands  in  any  bilateral  talks  with  the  Soviet  government  and  in 
the  UN  General  Assembly.  The  Convention  assures  the  brave 
people  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  especially  their  courageous 
workers  fighting  for  free  and  democratic  trade  unions,  of  the 
sympathy  and  solidarity  of  the  American  labor  movement. 

To  justify  its  rape  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  Soviet  government 
has  proclaimed  the  so-called  Brezhnev  doctrine.  According  to  this 
doctrine,  Communist  countries  enjoy  only  limited  sovereignty 
while  Moscow  has  the  right  to  intervene  in  their  affairs  as  it 
pleases.  This  new  policy  has  destroyed  all  hopes  for  early  and 
fundamental  changes  in  the  Soviet  Empire.  It  constitutes  a  for¬ 
midable  roadblock  to  German  reunification  in  freedom,  since  it 
guarantees  the  preservation  of  East  Germany  as  a  “socialist 
state.” 
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Latin  America 


The  world  below  the  Rio  Grande  is  a  vast  and  vital  area  in  the 
throes  of  profound  change — crumbling  traditional  social  struc¬ 
tures,  rapid  urbanization,  huge  population  growth  and  intense 
yearning  by  the  people  for  human  dignity  and  a  more  just  and 
adequate  share  in  the  benefits  of  modernization. 

At  least  six  Latin  American  countries  already  qualify  as  in¬ 
dustrial  states.  This  trend  towards  industrialization  puts  into 
sharp  contrast  the  conditions  in  neighboring  Latin  American 
lands  still  steeped  in  agricultural  and  industrial  backwardness, 
with  their  economies  depending  primarily  on  a  single  commodity 
for  export,  and  weighed  down  by  poverty  and  subject  to  chronic 
political  instability. 

Which  way  Latin  America  goes  in  its  efforts  to  solve  its  many 
difficult  social,  economic,  and  political  problems  will  have  a  pro¬ 
found  effect  on  the  entire  course  of  international  development — 
towards  freedom,  prosperity,  and  peace  or  towards  dictatorship, 
destruction  and  war. 

Because  of  our  geographical  proximity,  traditional  identifica¬ 
tion  with  the  democratic  aspirations  of  our  neighbors  to  the 
south,  essential  identity  of  cultures,  and  many  years  of  close 
relations  with  the  Latin  American  peoples,  our  country  has  a 
special  interest  in  helping  these  nations  help  themselves  to  be¬ 
come  prosperous  democracies  contributing  decisively  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  freedom,  social  justice,  and  world  peace.  The  urgent 
needs  of  Latin  America  and  the  protracted  international  crisis 
require  that  our  country  should  be  an  active  friend  and  partner 
of  its  peoples  in  their  strivings  to  build  a  modern  society  unbur¬ 
dened  by  poverty  and  illiteracy  and  free  from  the  peril  of  every 
form  of  dictatorship. 

Towards  this  end,  the  Labor  movement  of  the  U.S.  must  spare 
no  effort  to  help  the  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  trade  union 
forces  play  their  rightful  role  in  building  their  homelands  into 
increasingly  stable  democracies  with  expanding  educational  faci¬ 
lities  and  opportunities,  sound  and  viable  economies  and  the 
assurance  of  a  just  and  adequate  share  in  the  benefits  of  higher 
agricultural  and  industrial  productivity.  The  very  nature  and 
experience  of  our  trade  union  movement  enable  us  to  stimulate 
and  assist  activities  by  the  great  mass  of  people — the  workers  on 
land  and  in  the  urban  areas — who  are  responsive  to  self-help 
initiatives.  The  AFL-CIO  Impact  Projects  and  the  AIFLD  social 
projects  have  been  of  real  assistance  to  campesinos  and  city 
workers  in  developing  self-reliance — their  own  initiatives  to 
secure  democratic  institutional  changes  and  improvements. 

We  have  worked  loyally  in  the  spirit  of  Tile  IX  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  and  in  the  furtherance  of  its  basic  aims.  In  line 
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with  AFL-CIO  policy,  AIFLD  educational  efforts  have  helped 
Latin  American  workers  and  compesinos  “to  participate  more 
fully  in  the  civic  and  social  institutions  through  which  decisions 
are  made.”  And  we  have  consistently  stressed  that  “the  goal  of 
development  must  be  seen  as  encompassing  far  more  than  mere 
economic  growth.”  This  means  higher  wages,  improved  living 
standards,  more  and  better  education,  assurance  of  human  rights 
and  active  assumption  of  civic  responsibilities. 

The  Eighth  Constitutional  Convention  maintains  that  the 
program  put  forth,  two  years  ago,  by  the  Summit  Conference  at 
Punta  del  Este  (Uruguay),  provides  sound  guidelines  for  trans¬ 
forming  Latin  America  into  a  continent  of  increasingly  demo¬ 
cratic  and  prosperous  societies.  In  a  basic  sense,  this  transforma¬ 
tion  cannot  be  made  for,  but  must  be  made  by,  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans  themselves.  Outside  assistance  without  expanding  national 
self-help  cannot  have  any  lasting  value. 

We  further  underscore  our  support  for  the  concept  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  In  appraising  its  record,  we  must  realize, 
first  of  all,  that  problems  accumulated  in  four  centuries  cannot  be 
solved  in  one  decade.  Its  basic  concept  is  sound;  its  application 
can  be  improved.  Stripped  of  frustrating  bureaucratic  require¬ 
ments,  and  over-optimistic  forecasts  for  collective  progress  and 
unrealistic  goals,  the  Alliance  will  be  still  more  helpful.  It  has 
already  demonstrated  its  great  value  in  stimulating  and  assist¬ 
ing  policies  for  meeting  some  of  the  problems  with  which  the 
Latin  American  peoples  have  been  struggling  for  many  years. 

Since  1960,  the  central  governments  of  eleven  countries  have 
increased  their  expenditure  on  education  by  more  than  11%. 
School  enrollment  has  risen  considerably  throughout  Latin 
America — 55%  increase  in  primary  schools,  with  about  60%  of 
those  of  primary  school  age  now  enrolled.  Enrollment  in  sec¬ 
ondary  and  higher  schools  has  more  than  doubled.  The  central 
governments  of  many  countries  have  increased  substantially 
their  expenditures  on  agricultural  development,  with  eight 
countries  more  than  doubling  their  outlays.  In  modernizing  their 
tax  systems,  half  the  countries  have  raised  their  central  gov¬ 
ernment  revenues  by  over  60%.  Last  but  not  least,  gross  invest¬ 
ment  has  more  than  doubled  in  five  countries;  in  four,  there 
was  an  increase  of  more  than  50%;  eight  central  governments 
have  raised  their  capital  outlays  by  over  60%;  in  five,  capital 
outlays  rose  by  more  than  100%. 

What  has  already  been  done  shows  how  much  more  can  and 
must  still  be  done.  The  soundest  foundation  for  the  well-being 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  is  the  expansion  of  the  domestic 
market.  This  expansion  is  most  urgent  and  can  be  assured  only 
by  increasing  their  purchasing  power  and  instituting  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  national  income. 
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Regardless  of  differences  between  various  dictatorships,  free 
labor  cannot  support  any  of  them,  no  matter  how  much  they 
may  camouflage  their  seizure  and  abuse  of  power  with  glittering 
promises  for  social  reforms  or  mask  their  hostility  to  democracy 
with  demagogic  nationalist-sounding  phrases. 

The  co-operation  of  any  military  junta  with  local  communist 
forces  or  with  communist  governments  makes  it  only  more 
dangerously  reactionary — a  greater  threat  to  democracy  with¬ 
out  which  there  can  be  no  bona  fide  free  labor  movement. 

Experience  has  shown  that  arms  sales  to  Central  and  South 
American  governments  for  other  than  purposes  of  internal  secu¬ 
rity  only  serve  the  reactionary  interests  and  aggravate  the 
dangers  of  war.  Social  and  economic  development  is  the  first 
line  of  national  defense  for  the  Latin  American  countries.  After 
all,  the  danger  of  external  invasion  in  Latin  America  is  unreal, 
owing  to  the  shield  provided  by  the  OAS  in  which  our  country 
is  an  active  participant. 

As  shown  by  its  role  in  hastening  the  end  of  the  Honduras- 
San  Salvador  conflict,  the  OAS  can  be  a  valuable  peace-keeping 
force  in  the  Americas.  The  OAS  has  likewise  played  a  construc¬ 
tive  role  in  its  support  of  the  Central  American  Common 
Market,  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  Declaration  of  Cundina- 
marca,  and  the  Action  Plan  of  Caraballeda  which  recognized 
the  need  for  labor  participation  in  the  planning  councils  of  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

The  peoples  of  Latin  America  are  moving  forward,  despite 
all  the  difficulties  at  hand — the  ancient  inertia,  big  landholders 
hostile  to  extensive  land  reforms  and  improved  agricultural 
technology,  the  neo-isolationists  in  the  U.S.  masquerading  as 
liberals,  the  irresponsible  pseudo-left  demagogues  who  promise 
the  millenium  overnight  and  the  ever-destructive  role  of  the 
Communists  as  a  Soviet  fifth  column.  The  developing  momentum 
for  economic  growth,  coupled  with  social  justice,  is  already  im¬ 
pressive  and  will  sweep  aside  the  obstacles  to  progress  through¬ 
out  Latin  America — progress  which  will  count  decisively  in  help¬ 
ing  the  entire  world  free  itself  from  the  burdens  of  poverty  and 
the  inhumanity  of  dictatorship  and  war. 

As  citizens  and  as  workers,  we  of  the  AFL-CIO  are  pledged 
to  tireless  efforts  in  the  promotion  of  the  aims  set  forth  in  this 
declaration.  Through  our  Union  to  Union  Program,  effective  co¬ 
operation  with  OR1T  and  continued  support  of  AIFLD,  we  shall 
generate  mutual  understanding  and  confidence  in  the  ranks  of 
inter-American  labor  and  rally  all-out  support  for  the  triumph  of 
democracy  and  social  justice  throughout  the  Americas. 
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For  Peace  and  Progress  in  the  Middle  East 


The  Convention  views  with  satisfaction  the  recent  talks  be¬ 
tween  President  Nixon  and  Prime  Minister  Golda  Neir  as  a  sym¬ 
bol  and  demonstration  of  friendship  between  the  American  people 
and  the  people  of  Israel  in  the  continuing  effort  for  peace. 

In  this  connection,  we  welcome  President  Nixon’s  statement 
before  the  UN  General  Assembly  on  September  18,  1969  in  which 
he  emphasized  the  need  for  a  directly  negotiated  commitment 
for  peace  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states. 

An  essential  pre-requisite  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  the 
elimination  of  further  military  conflict.  Hence,  the  need  to  sup¬ 
port  Israel’s  capacity  for  defense,  in  view  of  the  escalated  mas¬ 
sive  flow  of  Communist  weapons  to  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Iraq.  To 
upset  the  delicate  balance  of  arms  would  expose  Israel  to  an 
Arab  onslaught  and  imperil  her  very  existence.  We,  therefore, 
call  upon  the  President  and  our  Government  to  take  urgent  note 
of  Israel’s  legitimate  needs  for  defense  with  particular  regard 
to  aircraft  and  tanks.  What  the  Republic  of  Israel  needs  are  the 
means  with  which  to  defend  herself  and  prevent  another  war 
which  might  lead  to  a  world  conflagration. 

The  AFL-CIO  Convention  views  with  deep  concern  the  re¬ 
peated  occurrence  of  air  piracy.  In  this  connection,  we  demand 
the  immediate  release  of  the  two  Israeli  civilian  nationals  held 
illegally  in  a  Syrian  jail,  after  being  forcefully  abducted  from  an 
American  civilian  passenger  plane.  We  call  upon  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  to  step  up  its  efforts  for  their  release. 

Our  government  would  be  well-advised  to  provide  Israel  with 
economic  assistance  to  help  her  carry  the  enormous  burden  on 
her  economy  as  a  result  of  the  continued  hostility  by  the  Arabs. 
In  this  connection,  we  strongly  condemn  the  unrelenting  terrorist 
drive  by  the  various  guerrilla  groupings.  These  attacks — in  viola¬ 
tion  of  all  international  law,  and  with  the  backing  of  Nasser,  his 
allies,  the  Moscow  bloc,  and  Peiping — are  aimed  at  disrupting 
Israel’s  economy,  terrorizing  the  people  of  all  countries  which 
have  peaceful  relations  with  Israel  and  preventing  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

The  Convention  urges  the  UN  to  make  a  thoroughgoing  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  conditions  of  the  Arab  population  in  Israeli-occupied 
territory  and  the  Jewish  minority  in  the  various  Arab  lands  with 
a  view  of  recommending  the  measures  necessary  for  eliminating 
inhuman  and  unjust  treatment  wherever  found. 
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Developments  in  Africa 


Supplementing  the  section  of  the  Executive  Council  Report  in 
regard  to  Africa,  the  Convention  points  to  two  recent  significant 
developments. 

The  recent  transfer  of  government  from  military  to  civilian 
rule  in  Ghana  is  the  most  welcome  development  in  Africa  in 
recent  years.  After  being  under  military  rule  for  43  months — 
which  followed  the  overthrow  of  the  Nkrumah  dictatorship — the 
Ghanaian  people  will  now  have  civilian  government  with  a  demo¬ 
cratic  constitution  which  was  adopted  after  consultation  with 
them.  The  democratic  forces  participated  actively  in  the  elections 
and  set  a  worthy  example  for  the  rest  of  the  continent. 

The  tragic  war  between  the  Federal  Government  of  Nigeria 
and  the  secessionist  province  of  Biafra  goes  on.  We  support  fully 
all  humanitarian  efforts  to  aid  the  victims  of  the  war.  We  re¬ 
affirm  our  belief  in  the  necessity  of  restoring  and  maintaining 
Nigerian  national  unity.  In  this  spirit,  we  reassert  the  following 
declaration  of  the  Seventh  Constitutional  Convention: 

“Though  not  defending  every  action  of  the  present  Federal 
Government  and  while  recognizing  the  justified  reaction  of  the 
Ibo  peoples  of  East  Nigeria  to  the  massacre  of  their  people  in 
the  North,  we  cannot  accept  the  idea  of  secession.  .  .  .  The 
entrance  of  the  Soviets  into  the  Nigerian  picture  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted.  This  Soviet  incursion  is,  in  a  measure,  due  to  the 
hesitation  and  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Western  world  to 
support  the  Federal  Government  in  deed  as  well  as  in  word.” 


ICFTU 


The  Eighth  Convention  approves  the  Executive  Council  State¬ 
ment  of  May  14,  1969  on  the  difficulties  which  have  arisen  in 
the  ICFTU  and  the  resulting  differences  between  it  and  the 
AFL-CIO. 

We  approve  the  steps  taken  by  the  Executive  Council  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  breach  in  the  international  free  trade  union  movement 
and  the  efforts  of  the  Executive  Council  to  achieve  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  free  world  labor  unity. 
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National  and  International  Waters 
and  Jurisdictions 


Technological  advances  in  recent  years  have  given  new  em¬ 
phasis  to  unsettled  problems  with  respect  to  areas  of  the  earth 
covered  by  seawaters.  Some  of  the  questions  involved  are:  (1) 
Who  owns  or  has  jurisdiction  over  the  lands  covered  by  seawater, 
during  either  high  or  low  tides  or  both,  which  are  contiguous 
to  national  coastlines?  (2)  Who  has  jurisdiction  over  lands  under 
seawater  which  are  beyond,  but  immediately  adjacent  to,  tidal 
areas?  (3)  Who  has  jurisdictoin  over  underwater  lands  beyond 
claimed  national  territorial  limits  and  the  edge  of  the  continental 
shelf,  and  how  is  this  question  affected  by  the  relative  width  or 
narrowness  of  the  continental  shelf?  Who  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  high  seas  beyond  the  continental  shelf  and,  most  difficult 
of  all,  who  has  jurisdiction  over  the  bottom  of  the  oceans  under 
the  high  seas  ? 

These  questions  have  always  been  troublesome,  but  their 
seriousness  has  been  intensified  by  improved  fishing  techniques, 
exploration  for  oil  on  the  continental  shelf,  the  rapid  development 
of  oceanography,  the  development  of  atomic  power,  and  other 
technological  developments. 

In  the  past,  the  rule  of  thumb  was  that  a  country’s  jurisdiction 
extended  outward  from  its  coast  to  the  extent  it  was  able  to 
enforce  its  will  by  naval  strength.  The  curtailment  of  this  rule 
of  thumb  began  with  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  freedom 
of  the  seas.  This  doctrine  was  fashioned  into  international  law 
and  sustained  by  powerful  sanction  when  the  British  ruled  the 
oceans.  Once  it  was  rather  generally  held  that  a  country  could 
validly  claim  jurisdiction  over  all  areas  within  three  miles  of  its 
coasts.  With  the  development  of  bigger  ships  and  more  powerful 
guns,  the  three-mile  limit  was  extended  to  twelve  miles,  and 
twelve  miles  as  a  limit;  became  a  kind  of  rule  of  thumb. 

All  of  these  solutions  have  been  antiquated  by  technology. 
Fishing  is  no  longer  a  primitive  and  simple  operation.  It  has 
become  a  most  sophisticated  food-producing  industry  involving 
costly  fleets  and  electronically  quided  catcher  boats.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  Americans,  Japanese,  British,  and  Portuguese — and 
more  recently  Japanese  and  Russians — have  regarded  the  oceans 
as  legitimate  international  fisheries  so  long  as  there  was  no 
poaching  within  the  twelve-mile  limit.  However,  more  recently 
the  great  new  ‘‘mother”  fishing  ships  carrying  “factories” 
aboard  and  their  accompanying  fleets  have  brought  to  a  head 
the.  question  of  how  closely  foreign  fishing  fleets  may  approach 
national  territorial  limits.  Latety,  Peru,  with  its  South  Atlantic 
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coastline  of  over  5,000  miles,  has  extended  its  territorial  waters 
two  hundred  miles  offshore  over  the  waters  of  the  Humboldt 
current  which  teems  with  fish.  This  extension  is  being  opposed 
by  American  and  other  worldwide  fishing  operations. 

In  addition,  some  well-known  and  formerly  productive  fish¬ 
eries  have,  in  recent  years,  become  completely  or  partially  un¬ 
productive.  The  Grand  Banks  between  Canada  and  Northern 
Europe  have  almost  ceased  to  be  productive.  Our  own  salmon 
grounds,  particularly  off  the  coast  of  Alaska,  are  being  despoiled 
by  Japanese  and  Russian  fishing  operations.  Examples  can  be 
multiplied  indefinitely.  Unless  some  equitable  settlement  is 
reached  in  international  agreement,  most  of  the  great  fishing 
grounds  may  be  ruined  by  reckless  exploitation. 

The  United  States  pioneered  in  offshore  exploration  for  oil. 
Formerly,  the  principal  question  in  this  area  was  whether  the 
Federal  or  the  state  government  had  jurisdiction  over  the  area 
of  exploration.  This  aspect  of  the  problem  has  recently  been 
intensified  by  growing  national  awareness  of  the  dangers  of  oil 
and  other  forms  of  pollution.  At  the  same  time,  offshore  drill¬ 
ing,  by  American  and  other  oil  explorers,  has  become  almost 
worldwide.  Experts  believe  that  oil  explorers  now  have  it  with¬ 
in  their  power  to  deplete  rapidly  any  and  all  oil  reserves  at  least 
within  the  continental  shelf,  because  of  the  extreme  variation  in 
the  width  of  the  continental  shelf.  Nations  are  having  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  attempting  to  delineate  areas  within  which  drilling  by 
foreign  interests  can  be  safely  permitted. 

Oceanography,  still  in  its  infancy,  seems  to  promise  access 
to  comparatively  inexhaustible  mineral,  chemical,  and  nutri¬ 
tional  resources.  At  present  no  one  owns  or  claims  jurisdiction 
over  the  depths  beyond  the  continental  shelf.  Are  rights  there 
to  be  developed  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis?  That  was 
the  rule  of  thumb  for  the  establishment  of  rights  in  the  New 
World  after  Columbus.  However,  to  continue,  in  the  present 
critical  world  situation,  sub-division  of  the  ocean-bottom  on  this 
archaic  basis  might  lead  to  dangerous  international  confronta¬ 
tions.  Closely  related  to  this  problem  is  the  question  whether, 
or  to  what  extent,  the  ocean  bottoms  are  to  be  used  for  mili¬ 
tary  purposes. 

In  view  of  the  aforementioned  developments,  the  Convention 
calls  upon  our  government  to  take  the  initiative  in  having 
the  U.N.  act  for  an  effective  international  agreement  for  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  complex  problems  involved.  Such  American  initiative 
will  serve  the  best  interests  of  international  understanding  and 
world  peace. 

The  Convention  further  proposes  that  AFL-CIO  maritime 
representation  be  included  on  all  U.S.  government  boards  for- 
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mulatmg  policy  on  the  above  matters  and  on  any  U  S  deleira- 
ttese  problems”®  ”  ‘he  U'N'  committc«  concerned  with 


Safeguard  and  Improve  the  United  States 
Overseas  Aid  Program 


Our  country  is  a  member  of  the  world  community.  In  the 
present  time,  when  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  world’s  popula- 
tion  is  emergmg  into  an  unparalleled  political,  social,  aJd  eco- 

n.°™c.  transformation,  the  United  States  cannot  shirk  its  respon¬ 
sibilities,  cannot  be  isolationist.  respon- 

inUiett^^  thf  Eighth  Convention  declares  that  it  is 
in, -if  interest  °f  the  American  people  to  promote  conditions 

TndC  violencrllv  Vh  f°  pea^ful  progress  rather  than  to  tension 
a  violence.  By  helping  the  developing  countries  build  vital 

economies  geared  to  providing  decent  conditions  of  life  and  labor 

ZrlTUn  ry  W1i  n]ake  a  vital  contribution  to  the  maintenance  of 
world  peace  and  advancement  of  freedom.  0 

sta^dlmd^nf  tP^°nSv  eff®cti,Yf]y  Promoting  the  conditions  and 
standards  of  the  workers  in  the  developing  countries  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  attainment  of  this  vital  objective.  Hence  the  lasting 
value  of  the  systematic  and  varied  AFL-CIO  assistance  given  to 
the  rising  trade  union  forces  in  their  efforts  to  liberate  them- 

sociaf  fectors°mnst’  1fnoranf  ’  and  lack  of  skills.  The  human  and 

such  endPflTrcc  it  H, always,  2]ven  Pr™e  consideration  in  all 
such  endeavors,  if  they  are  to  be  fruitful. 

Overseas  aid  is  not  a  cash  handout.  It  should  be  above  all  a 

ESututtonal  Prwfing  te?hni^,al  know-how,  assistance  to  hum’an 
bPfllfP  Tf  .  J  de.velopment>  education,  agriculture  and  better 
health.  It  is  a  time-tested  truth  that  if  you  hand  a  man  a  niece 
of  bread  or  a  bowl  of  rice,  he  will  be  fed  only  once  but  if  vou 
teach  him  how  to  bake  bread  or  grow  rice,  he  will  eat  all  his  hfe 

The  western  democracies  have  done  much  more  than  the  Com 
munist  powers  to  help  the  developing  countries  L  theTr  strivings 
wi  t  ™126  their  economies  and  close  the  dangerous  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  poor  and  richer  nations.  This  was  recognized  by  the 

vSmenf  aVcTAnynile-dnNati0nS  C°Undl  for  Trade  and  De¬ 
velopment  (UNCTAD)  which  reported  that  trade  between  the 

onI-1eShgof°thitiew-thd+nthe  Co™munist  lands  was  only  about 
one  tenth  of  that  with  the  non-Communist  nations.  However, 
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this  should  not  make  Americans  complacent.  Though  the  United 
States  has  more  than  half  the  combined  income  of  the  developed 
free  world  countries,  we  have  provided  less  than  half  of  the  aid 
flowing  to  the  developing  nations.  Last  year,  according  to  the 
findings  of  the  Development  Assistance  Committee  (DAC),  our 
country  was  twelfth  among  the  nations  in  the  share  of  their 
gross  national  product  (GNP)  devoted  to  help  for  public  and 
private  development— well  below  Belgium,  Britain,  France  Ger¬ 
many  and  Holland. 

The  substantial  reduction  of  the  1969  fiscal  aid  program  has 
further  reduced  our  proportionate  share.  President  Nixon’s 
budget  proposed  for  fiscal  1970  requests  that  less  than  one  half 
of  one  percent  of  our  GNP  should  be  allocated  for  economic  aid 
to  low-income  countries.  This  contrasts  with  the  almost  2%  of 
our  GNP  which  we  provided  Europe  twenty  years  ago  during  the 
Marshall  Plan. 

In  fact,  the  very  idea  of  American  overseas  aid  is  now  in 
serious  jeopardy.  Every  American  devoted  to  human  well-being, 
freedom,  and  peace  should  be  aroused  to  defeat  the  overt  and 
covert  efforts  to  end  the  Aid  Program.  Without  adequate  Ameri¬ 
can  overseas  aid,  the  gap  between  the  richer  and  poor  nations  can 
never  be  narrowed,  let  alone  closed.  103  of  the  139  independent 
states  are  still  developing  countries.  Continuous  progress  towards 
narrowing  this  gap  is  essential  to  mankind’s  peaceful  achieve¬ 
ment  of  social  progress  and  maintenance  of  world  peace.  To  help 
the  realization  of  this  goal  is  not  only  our  responsibility,  but  also 
our  great  opportunity. 

Fully  aware  of  the  need  to  make  our  country’s  aid  efforts  more 
effective  in  helping  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  the  developing 
countries  meet  their  pressing  human  needs,  the  Eighth  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  AFL-CIO  reaffirms  the  following  declaration  made  by 
the  Executive  Council  on  February  24,  1969: 

“To  insure  that  the  great  mass  of  people,  rather  than  any 
privileged  minority,  in  the  developing  countries,  are  the  pri¬ 
mary  beneficiaries  of  American  assistance,  increasing  emphasis 
should  be  put  on  expanding  the  activities  of  organizations  like 
AIFLD,  AALC,  and  AAFLI  which  promote  the  building  of 
democratic  institutions  (free  trade  unions,  cooperatives,  pri¬ 
vate  local  impact  projects,  etc.)” 

The  world  calls  for  greater  endeavors  by  our  country  and  ex¬ 
panded  international  collaboration  to  help  the  developing  nations 
in  their  historic  effort  to  achieve  economic  progress  and  assure 
their  population  an  increasingly  adequate  and  equitable  share 
of  the  benefits  of  modernization. 
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Ratify  the  Human  Rights  Conventions 

The  history  of  the  American  labor  movement  is  a  historv 

lghts  and  the  “dement  tmS 

forvears  hepr! ?Lw l?1  fthfe  asPirations,  American  labor  has, 
years,  been  seeking  to  have  our  government  ratifv  certain 
basic  human  rights  Conventions  ofthel.L.O 

The  Eighth  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  AFL-CTO 

fh6  r°f  the,UA  Senate>  which  IasCthe 

responsibihty  for  the  ratification  of  Conventions  (treaties),  to 

twen^"one  years  ago — December  9,1948 — the  UN 
Genera!  Assembly  approved  the  Convention  on  the  Prevention 

hav  SS?  r°f  Gerdde-  To  date>  seventy-three  Sons 
hav  ratified  this  Convention.  But  the  U.S.  has  not  yet  done  so. 

tin^^iT^ST8  hT?ve  ratified  the  Convention  for  the  Aboli¬ 
tion  of  Forced  Labor.  But  the  U.S.  has  not  yet  done  so 

thfpofi'S  Sf  fhw6  alre«dy  fatified  the  Convention  on 
tPe  Political  Rights  of  Women.  But  the  U.S.  has  not  yet  done  so. 

Freedom^?1  A  havf  aIready  ratified  the  Convention  on 

.freedom  of  Association.  But  the  U.S.  has  not  yet  done  so. 

favorably  onfv  Re[ations  Committee  has  acted 

uy  °n  ™be,  Supplementary  Convention  on  Slavery 

have  resterfTTh f  ^ htS ,  Co£ventions  (considered  as  treaties) 
years  Thf;1rWn7th  §6nate  F.01Vgn  Relations  Committee  for 
of  thoT  cLrfndf  6  nd  coasent  of  the  Senate— with  two-thirds 
V  Senators  present  concurrng — are  required  for  the 
ratification  of  treaties.  This  advice  and  consent  for  their  rati- 

thf  Z  1S-  l0ng  °Vf due*  The  best  interests  and  good  name  of 
the  Ameiican  people  are  not  served  by  those  who  through  acts 

lrF„rheo/fr„rsi°j’,de”y  .?,r  cs 

tTmisrenSsent  fr  -a  i  6  aJ  ^l]1Jerve  °nly  those  who  seek 
to  misrepresent  the  ideals  and  slander  the  aims  of  our  country. 

The  so-called  sanctity  of  “states’  rights”  can  no  longer  serve 

theaAmerFSne  f<)r  rfUsing  to  ratify  these  Conventions  because 
fl.Amen,Cari  pe?ple’  as  a  whole,  already  enjoy  the  freedoms 

it^was’not  beScaansdarfSrinCalled  f°r  ?y  these  conventions.  Indeed^ 
!LWfu  +  because  of  the  non-existence  of  these  rights  in  Amer¬ 
ica  that  our  country  was  a  foremost  champion  of  the  above 

relK  rrnti0nSv  Jhe  U-S-  pushed  their  adoption  by 
the  United  Nations  in  the  interest  of  those  peoples  whose  gov- 

einments  deprived  them  of  these  freedoms.  The  non-ratifica- 
lon  of  these  conventions  by  the  U.S.  serves  as  an  excuse  for  such 
governments  either  not  to  ratify  or  not  to  implement  them  It 
furthermore  handicaps  the  U.S.  in  pressing  for  U  N  invSgl- 
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tion  of  violations  of  these  Conventions,  one  of  the  most  flagrant 
being  the  Soviet  Union’s  brazen  disregard  of  the  convention  on 
ioreed  labor. 

,  that  a  full  scale  debate  on  these  Conventions  be 

nekl  m  the  U.S.  Senate  in  order  to  help  overcome  the  evil  effects 
caused  by  the  years  of  delay  in  acting  on  them.  Such  a  debate 
would  also  serve  to  expose  and  refute  the  hostile  propaganda 
agamst  our  country’s  world  role. 

We  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  particu¬ 
larly  urge  every  member  of  its  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
n  hav<r1lts  Cliairman’  Senator  Fulbright,  cease  and  desist  from 
all  further  delays  in  recommending  ratification  of  the  above- 
cited  remammg  human  rights  treaties.  The  national  interests  of 
Die  American  people,  the  international  repute  and  stature  of  our 
country,  demand  prompt  Senate  ratification  of  these  Conven- 


International  Trade 


Organized  labor  s  consistent  support  of  U.S.  reciprocal  trade 
policies  and  the  expansion  of  world  trade  has  been  based  on  the 
goal  of  increasing  employment  and  improving  living  standards 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Changes  in  world  economic  conditions  require  changes  in  U  S 
trade  policies.  The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  adopted 
m  1944,  during  a  depression  which  was  aggravated  by  world-wide 
protectionism.  The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  of 

-7  was  signed  amidst  war-devastated  national  economies  in 
most  parts  of  the  world.  The  Trade  Expansion  Act  was  passed  in 
1962  with  great  expectations  that  have  not  been  fulfilled  and  with 
the  promise  of  adequate  adjustment  assistance  for  adversely 
affected  workers  and  firms  that  has  not  been  kept. 

In  1967,  the  AFL-CIO  called  on  the  Administration  and  the 
r  °u?rei5S  ^i°  1’easaess  an<3  revise  the  nation’s  trade  policies,  in  the 
ignt  of  substantial  changes  in  international  investment,  produc¬ 
tion,  economic  aid  and  trade.  But  these  policies  have  not  been 
updates.  In  1969,  the  continuing  deterioration  of  the  U.S.  posi¬ 
tion  m  world  trade  requires  new  national  policies. 

The  overall  U.S  position  in  foreign  trade  has  deteriorated, 
while  world  trade  has  expanded  substantially.  In  manufactured 
goods,  U.S.  exports  have  declined  from  27.7  percent  of  world 
exports  to  foreign  markets  in  1958  to  about  23  percent  of  much 
greater  world  exports  in  1968.  U.S.  exports  have  been  rising 
Slowly  while  imports,  particularly  of  manufactured  and  processed 
goods,  have  been  rising  rapidly.  The  result  has  been  a  narrowing 


surplus  of  exports  over  imports — down  to  $800  million  in  1968 — 
and  no  improvement  is  predicted  for  1969. 

Temporary  factors,  such  as  the  rapid  growth  of  the  U.S.  econ¬ 
omy  from  1965  to  1968  and  the  more  rapid  rise  in  the  price  level 
since  1965,  can  explain  only  part  of  this  deterioration.  Basic 
causes  of  the  change  involve  new  factors  that  came  to  the  fore 
in  the  1960s  and  pose  more  serious  problems  for  the  1970s. 

By  the  1960s,  regional  trading  blocs  and  the  revived  economies 
of  previously  war-shattered  nations  were  creating  new  trading 
conditions  for  the  U.S. 

During  the  past  twenty-five  years  most  countries  moved  to 
manage  their  national  economies — with  direct  and  indirect  aids 
for  exports  and  bars  to  imports  that  have  affected  the  U.S.  trad¬ 
ing  position. 

The  skyrocketing  investments  of  U.S.  companies  in  foreign 
operations — combined  with  licensing  arrangements  and  patent 
agreements — have  transferred  American  technology  and  know¬ 
how  to  plants  throughout  the  world.  As  a  result,  the  U.S.  pro¬ 
ductivity  lead  has  been  narrowed  or  eliminated  in  numerous 
industries.  Much  of  the  foreign  operations  of  U.S.  firms,  in  plants, 
with  American  technology,  that  pay  workers  as  little  as  15  cents 
an  hour,  substitutes  for  U.S.  production — exporting  American 
jobs  and  displacing  U.S.-produced  goods  in  American  and  world 
markets. 

The  rapid  growth  of  U.S. -based  international  companies  has 
been  substantially  changing  the  composition,  as  well  as  the  size 
of  U.S.  exports,  imports  and  the  trade  balance.  These  companies 
can  juggle  exports,  imports,  prices,  profits  and  dividends  from 
one  subsidiary  to  another,  across  national  boundaries,  for  the 
private  advantage  of  the  firm.  In  1969,  a  large  share  of  U.S. 
exports  and  imports  are  intra-corporate  transactions,  within  the 
structure  of  U.S.-based  international  companies. 

Moreover,  while  U.S.  trade,  investment  and  aid  policies  have 
fostered  expanded  world  trade  and  the  rapid  development  of 
foreign  production,  many  other  nations’  policies  have  failed  to 
move  in  a  similar  direction,  at  a  pace  that  would  help  equalize 
the  healthy  improvement  of  living  standards  among  nations.  In 
addition,  emphasis  on  expanded  trade  in  many  industrial  and 
developing  nations  has  failed  to  take  into  consideration  the  need 
to  expand  consumer  fharkets  and  to  improve  domestic  economic 
and  social  conditions.  At  the  same  time,  the  vast  American 
market,  with  its  high  living  standards,  is  a  prime  attraction  to 
the  exports  of  foreign  firms  and  foreign  subsidiaries  of  American 
companies. 

The  combination  of  these  conditions  has  resulted  in  soaring 
increases  of  imports  of  a  wide  and  spreading  variety  of  products 
and  components  in  recent  years — disrupting  markets,  with  ad¬ 
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verse  impacts  on  workers,  communities  and  smaller  companies. 

Old  concepts  and  labels  of  “free  trade”  and  “protectionism” 
have  become  outdated  in  this  world  of  managed  national  econo¬ 
mies,  international  technology,  the  skyrocketing  rise  of  U.S. 
foreign  investment  and  the  growth  of  multi-national  companies. 

AFL-CIO  support  for  the  orderly  expansion  of  trade  does  not 
include  the  promotion  of  private  greed  at  public  expense  or  the 
undercutting  of  U.S.  wages  and  labor  standards.  Our  support 
for  expanded  trade  involves  the  expansion  of  employment  at 
home  and  among  our  trading  partners.  Our  objective  is  to  ac¬ 
tively  promote  improved  living  standards  and  working  conditions 
here  and  abroad. 

No  single  action  can  attempt  to  meet  the  varied  complex  of 
trade  and  investment  issues.  There  is  no  single  measure  that  can 
solve  the  problems  of  different  groups  of  workers  in  different 
industries  and  product-lines. 

A  battery  of  realistic  policies  and  measures  must  be  adopted 
and  implemented  to  meet  the  needs  of  over  200  million  people 
in  a  diverse  national  economy  of  continental  size.  Therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED :  1.  The  AFL-CIO  supports  the  healthy  expansion 
of  international  trade  on  a  reciprocal  basis  in  the  national  inter¬ 
est.  The  foundation  of  government  policies  on  international 
investment,  trade  and  economic  aid  should  be  the  well-being  of 
the  American  people. 

2.  Appropriate  government  and  private  actions  should  be 
encouraged  to  promote  growing  exports.  Such  expansion,  how¬ 
ever,  has  no  priority  over  domestic  needs.  Tax  incentives  or 
subsidies  to  business  for  export  purposes  are  unnecessary. 

3.  We  call  upon  the  government  to  enforce,  without  undue 
delay,  the  laws  that  apply  to  unfair  competition  from  foreign 
countries,  such  as  antidumping  and  other  appropriate  measures. 
Through  administrative  procedures,  the  U.S.  should  pursue  con¬ 
cern  for  domestic  interests,  as  foreign  countries  do  for  their 
national  interests. 

4.  The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  should  be  revised.  The 
escape  clause  mechanism  should  be  made  effective  by  changing 
the  criteria  for  relief.  The  law  should  clearly  state  the  objective 
of  protecting  jobs  and  labor  standards. 

Section  252  of  the  Act,  which  calls  for  the  removal  of  U.S. 
concessions  to  any  nation  which  raises  unfair  or  unreasonable 
barriers  to  U.S.  exports,  should  be  rewritten  to  clearly  include 
exports  of  U.S.  industrial,  as  well  as  agricultural  products. 

Congressional  authority  to  negotiate  removal  of  non-tariff 
barriers  should  exclude  any  adverse  impacts  on  U.S.  minimum 
wage,  national  labor  standards,  consumer  protection  and  social 
legislation. 
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An  effective  and  workable  trade  adjustment  assistance  mech¬ 
anism  must  be  adopted,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  nation’s  trade 
policy.  Trade  adjustment  provisions  should  be  amended  to  make 
the  government’s  judgment  of  criteria  for  relief  more  realistic 
and  equitable.  The  administration  of  trade  adjustment  should  be 
changed  to  insure  that  a  worker  displaced  by  imports  receives 
assistance.  Decisions  on  trade  adjustment  assistance  cases  should 
rest  in  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  government  and  not  in  the 
Tariff  Commission. 

Statutory  authority  should  be  granted  to  the  President  for 
emergency  action,  including  trade  restraints,  to  meet  monetary 
and  trade  crises. 

5.  The  International  Cotton  Textile  Agreements  should  be 
renewed  without  any  erosion  in  its  safeguards  against  disrup¬ 
tion  or  its  effective  enforcement.  Supplementary  agreements 
covering  international  trade  in  textiles  and  apparel  made  of  other 
fibers  should  be  negotiated  or  the  AFL-CIO  will  support  Con¬ 
gressional  legislation  for  appropriate  action. 

6.  Additional  agreements  to  regularize  world  trade  are  needed 
and  should  be  concluded  in  industries  and  for  products  sensitive 
to  disruption  by  rapidly  rising  imports  and  unfair  competition, 
ne  urge  the  executive  Branch  of  the  government  to  negotiate, 
as  soon  as  possible,  international  arrangements  to  prevent  market 
and  job  disruption  in  such  industries  and  products.  If  the  execu¬ 
tive  agencies  of  the  federal  government  fail  to  engage  in  such 
negotiations,  covering  these  problems,  the  AFL-CIO  will  support 
appropriate  Congressional  legislation. 

t.  Any  extension  of  tariff -cutting  authority  for  compensation 
purposes  should  be  minimal. 

8.  No  tariff-cutting  authority,  beyond  the  authorization  of  the 
trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  should  be  approved  if  there  is  any 
change  of  the  methods  of  valuation  of  imports,  such  as  the 
American  Selling  Price. 

9.  The  United  States  should  seek  the  development  of  workable 
incernational  fair  labor  standards  in  international  trade  through 
international  negotiations.  This  aim  should  be  sought  not  only 
to  protect  U.S.  workers  against  unfair  competition,  but  also  to 
assure  workers  in  other  countries  a  fair  share  of  the  increased 
returns  resulting  from  expanded  trade.  The  United  States  should 
seek  annual  reports  from  member  countries  of  the  GATT  on 
labor  standards  of  exporting  countries. 

.  ^  .-The  United  States  should  try  to  help  developing  countries 
m  their  efforts  toward  improved  trade  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  The  goal  should  be  the  development  of  viable  free  societies 
m  those  countries,  with  growing  consumer  markets  and  improv¬ 
ing  labor  standards.  Economic  aid  should  emphasize  internal,  not 
trade-led  development.  Expanded  trade  should  be  viewed  as  a 
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supplement  to,  and  not  a  substitute  for  the  sound  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  those  countries,  based  on  expanding  domestic 
markets. 

Any  exploration  of  preferences  on  semi-manufactured  and 
manufactured  products  from  developing  countries  should  include 
appropriate  mechanisms  for  preventing  market  disruption  and 
adequate  fair  labor  standards,  as  well  as  general,  equivalent  pro¬ 
grams  among  all  major  industrial  countries.  In  addition,  com¬ 
modity  agreements  that  are  effective  both  for  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer  interests  should  be  worked  out.  Such  agreements  should 
contain  effective  clauses  for  fair  labor  standards ;  they  could  pro¬ 
vide  a  basis  for  needed  expanding  consumer  markets  in  the 
developing  countries,  as  well  as  a  fair  share  of  economic  progress 
for  workers. 

11.  The  export  of  U.S.  capital  and  its  effect  on  international 
trade  should  be  thoroughly  investigated  and  appropriate  govern¬ 
ment  supervision  and  necessary  regulations  should  be  instituted. 
Until  there  is  a  basic  improvement  of  the  balance-of-payme’nts 
problem,  there  should  be  direct  restrictions  and  controls  on  U.S. 
investment  in  developed  countries.  Mechanisms  for  such  re¬ 
strictions  are  already  established  in  all  other  major  industrial 
countries.  Effective  tax  policies  should  be  adopted  to  prevent 
avoidance  and/or  evasion  of  U.S.  taxation  on  profits  from 
foreign  investments.  The  Congress  should  examine  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  international  companies  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
supervision  and  regulation  of  the  operations  of  U.S.-based 
multi-national  firms. 

12.  Consumer  interests  in  international  trade  require  ade¬ 
quate  labeling  of  foreign  products  and  foreign-made  components 
by  both  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Customs  Service. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  other  administrative  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  U.S.  government  should  emphasize  the  need  for 
consumer  protection  and  consumer  information  in  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  nation’s  consumer  legislation. 

13.  East-West  trade  should  be  viewed  as  a  tool  of  our  nation’s 
foreign  policy,  not  a  mere  commercial  issue.  Appropriate  pre¬ 
cautions  against  exporting  U.S.  technology  and  prohibitions 
against  exporting  strategic  items  are  essential. 

14.  The  U.S.  government  should  encourage  the  use  of  U.S. 
flagships  and  seek  to  remove  freight  rate  discrimination  against 
U.S.  exports. 

15.  Item  807  and  similar  provisions  of  the  tariff  code,  which 
provide  financial  encouragement  to  foreign  production  and  the 
juggling  of  operations  by  international  companies,  should  be 
repealed. 

16.  Studies  should  be  conducted  to  determine  new  approaches 
to  international  trade.  Such  studies  should  include  recommen- 
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dations  for  better  mechanisms  for  dealing  with  problems  of 
injury  from  trade,  for  examining  new  bargaining  strategies, 
for  improving  the  government’s  ability  to  collect  and  distribute 
information  on  international  trade,  investment  and  economic 
aid.  Legislation  should  be  adopted  to  require  federal  agencies 
to  collect  and  publish  information  on  international  trade,  aid 
and  investment  relationships  and  product  flows.  We  ask  the 
President .  of  the  AFL-CIO  to  appoint  a  permanent  committee 
to  study  in  depth  the  problems  caused  by  multi-national  cor¬ 
porations. 


The  Export  of  American  Jobs 

The  skyrocketing  rise  of  foreign  investments  of  U.S.  compa¬ 
nies — accompanied  by  licensing  arrangements  and  patent  agree¬ 
ments  of  U.S.  companies  with  foreign  firms — has  resulted  in  the 
export  of  American  technology  and  American  jobs. 

Direct  investments  of  U.S.  firms  in  foreign  subsidiaries,  fac¬ 
tories  and  other  facilities  soared  from  $3.8  billion  in  1960  to 
$10.7  billion  in  1968.  These  investments  have  been  financed  partly 
by  outflows  of  U.S.  capital,  partly  by  profits  and  depreciation  of 
foreign  subsidiaries  and  partly  by  foreign-raised  capital. 

Outflows  of  U.S.  capital  for  the  direct  investments  of  American 
companies  in  foreign  subsidiaries  skyrocketed  from  $621  million 
m  1950  to  $1.7  billion  in  1960  and  to  $3.6  billion  in  1966— a  major 
cause  of  the  balance  of  payments  problem.  Even  with  government 
restraints  in  1968,  these  outflows  of  private  American  capital 
were  $3  billion. 

The  operations  of  foreign  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  companies  and 
“foreign  flag”  shipping  have  cost  American  jobs,  invaded  hard- 
won  gains  of  U.S.  unions  and  threaten  to  undermine  labor  stand¬ 
ards  in  some  industries.  Each  dollar  of  these  foreign  investments 
does  not  represent  the  export  of  American  jobs.  But  much  of  the 
approximately  $100  billion  in  U.S.  private  investments  in  foreign 
subsidiaries  has  substituted  foreign  low- wage  jobs,  with  Ameri¬ 
can  technology,  for  U.S.  production  and  American  jobs — without 
benefiting  either  economy  in  fair  measure. 

U.S.  firms  have  set  up  plants,  with  American  technology  and 
American  productivity  levels,  in  numerous  countries  around  the 
world.  The  exported  technology  is  often  the  product  of  U.S. 
government-subsidized  research  and  development,  paid  for  by 
American  taxpayers.  Workers  in  these  plants,  earning  as  little  as 
15  cents  an  hour  in  some  countries,  produce  parts  or  whole  prod¬ 
ucts  for  sale  in  the  U.S.  market  at  U.S.  prices.  Or  the  goods  may 
be  sold  in  world  markets,  in  direct  competition  with  U.S.-produced 
goods. 
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Competition  in  world  trade  has  become  increasingly  based  on 
wage  or  tax  competition  or  both — defeating  the  goal  of  sound 
economic  growth,  which  requires  expanding  consumer  markets 
in  foreign  countries  and  at  home.  Moreover,  the  U.S.  government 
provides  assistance  to  U.S.  companies  that  seek  foreign  locations 
for  plants  and  other  facilities. 

U.S.-based  international  companies  operate  plants  and  other 
facilities,  for  their  private  advantage,  in  as  many  as  40  or  more 
different  countries — substantially  changing  patterns  and  impacts 
of  world  trade  and  investment.  In  the  name  of  “free  trade,” 
“world  competition,”  and  “American  interest,”  many  U.S.-based 
international  companies  juggle  production,  employment,  prices, 
profits,  shipping,  technology,  patents  and  national  currencies 
across  boundary  lines  and  oceans,  to  build  world-wide  concentra¬ 
tions  of  economic  power  in  various  industries. 

The  export  by  private  U.S.  companies  of  patents,  frequently 
developed  at  the  expense  of  the  U.S.  government  and  taxpayer, 
is  a  developing  form  of  exporting  American  jobs,  in  addition  to 
the  direct  establishment  of  subsidiary  operations.  Entire  plants 
and  branches  of  industries  are  being  shut  down  or  cut  back,  so 
that  U.S.-based  international  conglomerates  can  make  financial 
gains. 

American  workers  are  affected  by  these  trends,  as  foreign 
production  by  subsidiaries  and  holders  of  U.S.  patent  and  licens¬ 
ing  agreements  substitute  for  some  U.S.  exports,  add  to  U.S. 
imports,  compete  with  U.S.-produced  goods  in  the  American  mar¬ 
ket  or  world  markets.  The  effect  may  be  immediate,  with  plant 
or  department  shutdowns — or  long-range,  in  the  failure  to  in¬ 
crease  U.S.  production  sufficiently  to  provide  jobs  for  a  rapidly 
growing  labor  force. 

American  taxpayers  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  these  develop¬ 
ments,  when  government-subsidized  new  technology  is  exported 
through  foreign  investments,  patent  agreements  or  licensing 
arrangements  of  U.S.  firms  for  their  private  advantage.  Tax¬ 
payers  also  pay  for  the  assistance  of  government  agencies  to 
companies  that  are  looking  for  foreign  operations,  as  well  as  for 
the  adverse  impacts  on  communities  and  job  opportunities. 

Moreover,  the  American  consumer  pays  U.S.  prices  for  the 
goods  produced  and  shipped  under  these  conditions — providing 
fat  profit  margins  for  the  companies. 

The  U.S.  government  has  not  taken  necessary  steps  to  super¬ 
vise  the  outflows  of  private  capital.  Government  restraints, 
adopted  in  1968,  have  been  weakened  substantially,  while  gov¬ 
ernment  assistance  to  foreign  operations  of  U.S.  companies 
continues.  Therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  The  federal  government  should  adopt  and  put 


into  effect  measures  to  supervise  and  regulate  the  outflows  of 
private  American  capital. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  investigate  the  foreign  operations 
of  U.S.  companies — with  special  reference  to  impacts  on  Amer¬ 
ican  production,  employment  and  living  standards — to  improve 
measures  that  can  effectively  curb  the  outflow  of  American 
capital. 

Congress  should  enact  legislation  to  supervise  the  operations 
of  U.S.-based  international  companies. 

Section  807  and  similar  provisions  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Code, 
which  encourage  the  export  of  American  jobs  through  special 
low  tariffs  on  imports  of  goods  that  are  partially  foreign- 
produced,  should  be  repealed. 

The  federal  government  should  enforce  U.S.  laws  on  unfair 
competition  and  antitrust,  as  they  apply  to  imports. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  examine  methods  to  bar  the  use 
of  U.S.  trade  and  investment  policies  for  strikebreaking  and 
the  undermining  of  American  labor  standards. 

Congress  should  require  federal  agencies  to  collect  and  pub¬ 
lish  adequate  data  and  information  on  foreign  trade  and  invest¬ 
ment — including  the  imports,  exports,  investments,  patent  and 
licensing  arrangements  of  U.S.-based  international  companies. 


U.S. -Mexican  Economic  Relations 

Friendly  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  re¬ 
quire  programs  that  enhance  the  well-being  of  people  in  both 
countries.  However,  continued  exploitation  of  workers  in  the 
name  of  friendship  and  economic  development  threaten  to  under¬ 
mine  this  goal. 

The  Mexican  government’s  border  industrialization  program 
and  its  National  Frontier  Program  (PRONAF)  have  been  used 
to  lure  U.S.  firms  to  set  up  plants  South  of  the  U.S.  border — 
to  use  low-wage  Mexican  labor  to  assemble  goods  for  shipment 
and  sale  to  U.S.  consumers  at  U.S.  prices,  while  Mexican  con¬ 
sumers  cannot  buy  these  Mexican-assembled  products  in  Mexico. 

Non-union  plants,  evasion  of  Mexican  laws  and  cheap  labor 
production  for  the  high-priced  U.S.  market  do  not  build  friendship 
or  economic  development  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  border. 
False  propaganda  about  jobs  attract  more  Mexicans  northward 
which  worsens  unemployment  and  social  conditions  on  both  sides 
of  the  border.  In  addition,  the  effects  of  the  program  extend 
beyond  the  uorder  area,  as  some  U.S.  firms  have  used  the  basic 
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principles  of  the  border  program  in  the  heart  of  Mexico— the  use 
of  cheap  wage  labor,  exclusively  for  export  to  the  high-pnc 
U.S.  market. 

In  the  United  States,  the  tariff  law  gives  financial  aid  to  this 
effort,  and  U.S.  customs  and  other  government  officials  ha 
worked  to  promote  the  program.  Yet  the  export  of  U.S.  jobs 
occurs  primarily  in  the  Southwestern  United  States  where  farm 
employment  is  declining.  The  border  unemployment  rate  is 
nearly  6%  overall  and  some  border  counties  report  unemploy 
ment  rates  of  9%.  Moreover,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  A men- 
can  families  in  the  area  have  annual  incomes  of  less  than  8460U. 
Some  of  the  jobs  exported  to  Mexico  affect  needed  employmen 
in  other  areas  of  the  United  States,  as  well,  including  communi¬ 
ties  that  have  an  urgent  need,  to  maintain  job  opportunities  for 
unskilled  and  semiskilled  workers.  These  developments  also  ad¬ 
versely  affect  the  efforts  of  many  American  workers  to  impiove 
their  wages  and  working  conditions. 

But  US  border  cities,  some  state  development  authorities  and 
even  some  U.S.  government  officials,  continue  to  support  and 
promote  the  program  of  transferring  assembly  and  other  labor- 
intensive  production  operations  from  the  U.S.  to  Mexico  where 
workers  are  paid  30  cents  an  hour.  In  the  process  the  TJ.S.  mini 

mum  wage  law  is  evaded  by  the  export  of  .lobs  ^Mexican 
Mexican  side  of  the  border,  it  is  reported  that  the  Mexican 
minimum  wage  law  is  not  effectively  enforced.  On  both  sides  of 
the  border  labor  laws  of  both  countries  are  evaded  or  often 
violated.  And  U.S.  government  manpower  policy  is  abused  as 
federal  training  funds  are  used,  at  times,  to  support  this  effort, 
which  results  in  the  exploitation  of  labor. 

Equally  serious  problems  have  been  created  from  the  influence 
of  these  border  programs  on  the  influx  of  Mexican  nationa  . 
into  the  U.S. — as  “green  card”  commuters,  temporary  com¬ 
muters  or  illegal  entrants. 

Propaganda  about  the  border  programs  lures  Mexicans  north- 
ward,  many  of  them  becoming  commuter  workers,  not  knowing 
the  language  or  U.S.  labor  laws— understanding  abor  standards 
in  plants  on  the  U.S.-side  of  the  border,  which  may  be  sub¬ 
sidized  by  the  Economic  Development  Administration  or  other 
federal  programs  to  meet  U.S.  unemployment  problems.  Now 
therefore  be  it. 

RESOLVED:  The  United  States  government  should  enforce 
the  pertinent  laws  of  the  United  States  concerning  labor  trade 
and  customs  regulations  with  Mexico,  as  with  other  countries 
including  labelling  laws  and  declarations  of  shipping  contents. 

The  United  States  government  should  make  sure  that  every 
federal  agency  effectively  enforces  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
along  the  border  with  Mexico. 
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We  urge  the  Congress  to  investigate  the  use  of  federal  man¬ 
power  training  and  anti-poverty  funds  and  the  operations  of 
federal  agencies  to  subsidize  or  promote  the  export  of  U.S.  jobs 
to  Mexico  and  the  undermining  of  U.S.  labor  standards. 

The  Congress  should  repeal  Section  807  and  similar  provisions 
of  the  tariff  code,  which  provide  special  low-tariffs  on  goods 
assembled  or  partially  produced  in  Mexico. 

The  so-called  Commission  for  Border  Development  and  Friend¬ 
ship  should  not  be  given  statutory  authority  by  Congress. 

The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliated  unions  will  continue  to  make 
known  to  the  American  public  the  facts  about  these  problems 
and  the  injury  to  people  in  both  countries — workers,  consumers 
and  taxpayers — that  is  developing. 

Mexican  Border  Crossing 

Wage  standards  and  working  conditions  in  the  United  States 
are  constantly  undermined  by  unfair  competition  from  Mexican 
nationals  who  enter  the  United  States  through  “green  cards,” 
commuter  privileges  and  illegal  entries. 

The  so-called  “green  card”  problem  involves  Mexicans  who  are 
issued  1-151  identification  cards  given  to  all  aliens  who  are  law¬ 
fully  admitted  for  permanent  residence  in  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  Immigration  Service  has  adopted  a  “perma¬ 
nent  resident”  fiction,  which  in  effect  allows  workers  who  live  in 
Mexico  and  commute  into  the  United  States  to  get  such  cards. 
This  fiction  and  the  law  itself  have  been  abused  and  the  number 
of  so-called  green  card  commuters  has  been  growing.  Administra¬ 
tion  of  this  law  is  very  lax. 

In  addition,  the  Immigration  Service  issues  72-hour  passes 
which  bear  no  date  of  issuance,  which  add  to  the  influx  of  work¬ 
ers  who  undermine  and  undercut  U.S.  wages  and  working  condi¬ 
tions. 

A  third  problem  involves  the  large  number  of  illegal  entrants 
into  the  U.S.  as  the  border  between  the  two  countries  has  not 
been  effectively  policed. 

This  combination  of  problems  adds  up  to  a  persistent  under¬ 
mining  of  the  labor  standards  and  working  conditions  of  U.S. 
citizens.  Strike-breaking  and  unfair  competition  with  workers 
seeking  their  rights  to  organize  on  the  farms  and  in  the  factories 
of  the  U.S.  have  led  to  increasing  troubles  along  the  Southwest 
border. 

With  the  development  of  the  border  industrialization  program 
by  the  Mexican  government,  the  problem  is  compounded. 
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Immediate  administrative  action  to  enforce  existing  laws  and 
adoption  of  new  legislation  are  required.  Therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED: 

1.  The  Congress  should  enact  laws  and  provide  for  their  effec¬ 
tive  enforcement,  which  can  bring  under  control  the  existing 
widespread  use  of  Mexican  commuters  which  undermines  Ameri¬ 
can  wage  and  labor  standards,  narrows  employment  opportunities 
for  American  workers,  and  provides  a  constant  threat  of  strike¬ 
breaking.  Legislation  which  would  begin  to  bring  this  situation 
under  some  control  is  contained  in  the  Kennedy-Feighan  Bill, 
S.  1694  and  H.R.  9505  and  the  Mondale-Thompson  Bill,  S.  2568 
and  H.R.  12667.  We  urge  that  legislation  along  these  lines  be 
promptly  enacted. 

2.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  should  enforce  law  along 
the  Southwest  border  to  prevent  illegal  entry  of  workers,  now 
undermining  U.S.  wages  and  working  conditions. 

3.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  should  stop  creating  new 
“green  card”  commuters  and  issue  regulations  to  curb  the  influx 
and  end  the  abuse  of  the  permanent  resident  fiction  and  the  72- 
hour  pass. 

4.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and  other  government  agen¬ 
cies  should  ensure  that  those  who  are  legally  admitted  to  this 
country  be  protected  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  including 
fair  labor  standards,  social  security,  and  the  right  to  organiza¬ 
tion. 
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